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ABSTRACT 


This thesis uffzrs a new approach to the theory of group identity while examining 
the complex manifestations of identity in Central Asia. The theoretical dimension of the 
study contrasts conventional conceptions of culturally defined identity groups with a 
censtructionist apprcach. Conventional conceptions entail implicit assumptions treating 
groups as entities in the world. This thesis makes these assumptions explicit and 
characterizes them as the “organismic model” of ideniity. It argues for a constructionist 
approach, termed the “‘attention-channeling model.” Group identity is understood, not as 
a property of groups, but of individuals, who maintain situationally contingent, 
contradictory, and complexly articulating conceptions of their simultaneous membership 
in multiple groups. Criteria are developed for assessing how particular identities are 
formed and made compelling by the social world which channels attention to their 
significance in life situations; such criteria characterize forms of identity in terms of their 
situational relevance, and the richness, comprehensiveness, essentialness, and intensity of 
they ways they are defined. 

In former-Soviet Central Asia, despite official efforts to establish “national” and 
“Soviet” identities, numerous alternative conceptions of group maintain great importance 
in social life. The “national” identities indicated by the terms “Ozbek” and “Tajik”, which 
acquired their current official meaning with the establishment of Ozbekistan and 
Tajikistan in 1924, have not become exclusive, as intended. Many cther overlapping 
concepts of descent, region, religion and other cultural groups continue to structure the 
lives of Central Asians. This study is among the very few that have been based on 
extensive Western anthropological fieldwork in the former Soviet Union. and it is the first 
in Central Asia (based on fieldwork between 1986 and 1993). In seeking to trace the 
histoncal development of the forms of identity observed in the present, extensive use is 
also made of historical sources. 

The study examines implications of scholarly “misperceptions” and political 
manipulations of identity. Efforts tc form identity have played an important role in 
ideotogical control, state legitimacy, and conflict, as well as mobilization of resistance. 
Politicized identity, and particularly the construction of “ethnic animosity,” were 
instrumental in recent Central Asian conflicts, especially Tajikistan’s Civil War of 1992. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION: THE PROBLEM OF IDENTITY GROUPS 


Central Asia is an ideal yet anguished case for the study of identity. There is 
perhaps nowhere in the world where governments have made such calculated and yet 
often ineffectual attempts to remove old identities from the minds of their population and 
replace them with new conceptions, more convenient for governing. Identity--the way 
people view themselves and their place in society--is inextricably tied to problems of 
social order, the state, and state legitimacy. Of ali the social engineering projects 
embarked upon by the Soviet government, the attempt to transform identity was 
undoubtedly the linchpin. 

The Soviet government hinged its legitimacy on two key concepts with vital 
implication for identity: “nationalism” and “socialism ” In creating a “Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics,” each republic was formed around a putative “national” entity. The 
republic’s raison d’étre was to foster a corresponding “national culture” and the 
“nation’s” well-being and development. According to this scheme, Central Asians wo:1ld 
embrace Soviet rule because they were convinced of the vision of a “socialist” society 
where the state tended to the population’s needs, and because they appreciated the value 
of the “culture” that was offered to them in place of their own, which was discarded as 
“backward” and “feudal.” Accepting these bases of state legitimacy required a drastic 
transformation of consciousness and identity. Failing this, the state could only maintain 
its power by force. 

In Central Asia--a region remote from Moscow and highly complex in terms of its 


own structures of power and identity--the results were mixed. Identities were indeed 
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subiect to dramatic transformations, but the resulting forms were often very unlike what 
the Soviet state had sought to create. Now that the Central Asian republics have been 
given independence, the new states continue to seek legitimacy in new renditions of the 
familiar concepts of “nationalism” and “socialism,” but the debate over identity has 
inevitably been thrown open. This new struggle over identity appears set to afford as 
much anguish as did the Soviet state’s efforts to create “peoples” to suit its purposes. 

In this study, I examine Central Asia as a means of approaching the concept of 
gruup identity more generally. I pose two central questions: What is the nature of group 
identity? And what are the important social forces forming it? To address these 
questions, I develop a theoretical framework for understanding identity and its dynamics. 
This provides a basis to critique key, commonly held assumptions regarding the nature of 
groups. 

I draw material from two chief sources: historical documents, and extensive field 
research in both cities and more remote regions of Central Asia. There is limited Western 
literature on Central Asian identity--as indeed, on other aspect of the region--because 
access to the area has been very restricted and field research there requires a knowledge 
of several difficult languages. Also, because of the particular biases of the Soviet sources 
upon which most Western scholarship has had to relv, what literature does exist is 
extremely unreliable. However, a mucii more serious stumbling block for scholarship on 
identity--whether in Central Asia or elsewhere--is a set of pervasive and misleading 
assumptions about group identity. 

These assumptions may be summarized as a notion of groups as entities in the 
world. Groups are seen as enduring entities with boundanes that set them ap2rt from 
others and with “social glue” that holds each one together. Ascribed to them are “lives of 
their own,” independent of the people who populate them. In ontological terms, the 
group is understood to precede the conceptions by which its members (and non- 


members) conceive of it. Although most scholars and others who employ these 


tw 
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assumptions, for the most part, do so implicitly without deliberate articulation in theory, 
the implicit theoretical framework is nonetheless decisive for how groups are commonly 
studied. Therefore, in order to critique these assumptions, I must render them explicit in 
the form of a model of group identity. I call this the organismic model. 

As a counter-pole to this, and as an expression of what I deem a more appropnate 
approach to understanding group identity, I offer an alternative model. I call this--for 
want of a more expressive designation--the attention-channeling model. This model is 
based on the premise that groups have no existence separate from the conceptions that 
people have of them. A person belongs to a group to the extent that she is perceived as 
belonging to the group--in her own perception and/or that of others. Furthermore, such 
a group is nothing other than a conceptual construct defined in the mental worlds of 
individual members of a group, as well as non-members. The conceptions of group 
identity that form in the mind of an individual are dependent on her own experience of 
the mcaning of the group and its rciation to the broader social world. Meanwhile, this 
experience and resulting conceptions of identity are shared bv various individuals to the 
extent that they inhabit a common social environment. The term “attention-channeling” 
refers to the way I understand these mental, conceptual worlds to be constructed, ina 
dynamic relationship between individual experience and the social context in which it is 
formed. 

In nv view, the alternative supposition--that groups are entities in the world with 
an existence independent of individuals’ conceptions of them--constitutes a reification, 
treating conceptual constructs as if they had a material existence. Expressions of this 


hrcy 


reification pervade the ways in which such concepts as “nationality,” “nation,” 


“minonty,” “ethnic group,” “folk,” and “people” are commonly employed both within 
and outside of the world of scholarship. Reification of the group has become a 
ubiquitous feature of the contemporary social-conceptual landscape. Therefore, to 


understand “nation,” for instance, is to understand how political actors assert the 


‘ad 
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existence of an entity where there is in fact only a collection of often contradictory and 
confused ideas. While such reifications are clearly the conceptual object of study wien 
examining identity, they have no value as analytical terms: to accept the existence of 
groups as entities in the world is to accept uncritically the interest-driven assertions made 
about groups by political actors who are seeking to use such concepts to their advantage. 

Central Asia has provided an arena for the play of such concepts which, while 
fascinating for the observer, is fraught with trauma for its people. The region 
encompasses a great variety of conceptual worlds inhabited by people who live in remote 
deserts or mountains or in densely populated oases. The inhabitants live by pastoralism, 
agriculture, trade, industry or bureaucracy. They speak a great variety of languages, and 
belong to a tremendous array of groups defined by religion, region, culture, and descent. 
Recent history has contrived to radically redefine these conceptual worlds in cross- 
currents of different ways: the imposition of imperial/colonial identities under the Tsarist 
government, the creation of “nationally” defined terntories in the early Soviet period, and 
attempts to erase “traditional” and “national” identities in favor of a “modemist,” 
“socialist” identity defined by “Soviet culture,” to name but a few of the trends. In the 
1920s, “nation-state” boundaries were imposed on the region, creating five “Soviet 
Socialist Republics” in which “national culture” was to be one of the key defining criteria 
of statehood. Yet seventy years later, after great efforts to transform and manipulate, the 
Soviet successor states are still faced with a diversity of identities which do not conform 
particularly weli to their “nation-state” program. The case of Central Asia--as with many 
cases in the world today--provides ample evidence that conceptions of political 
legitimacy based on “nation” and “nationalism” may be convenient for aspiring political 
elites, but lead to ternble suffering and strife for the rest of the population. 

It seems to be an unshakable charactenstic of popular thought in our times--as 
indeed of much scholarly thought--that we use such terms as “tribal,” “clan” and “ethnic” 


to distance ourselves from other cultural worlds and to render them at once backward 
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and illogical. The “clan warfare” that preceded the United States military intervention in 
Somalia (December 1992), for instance, was taken to be a simple consequence of “clan” 
identity unfolding as opposed to a struggle for power on a stage set by previous 
superpower interventions. In press accounts of the current situation in the former 
Yugoslavia, “ethnic conflict” is taken to arise from basic, irrational enmities on the part 
of ordinary people rather than from the political strategies of those in power. 

Perhaps we chensh a futile desire to believe that rational people would not devise 
such atrocities as we see in Yugoslavia. We therefore attribute the phenomena which we 
call “ethnic” to the irraticnal, basic nature cf people, and view the politics of such 
“backward” parts of tne world as held hostage by these primordial, irrational, evil 
impulses of human nature. In actuality, Hitler’s effort to exterminate Jews--however 
hornble--had rational, though immoral motivations: to create a scapegoat, to eliminate 
economic competitors, to purify the nation. The principles of loyalty and reward are 
essentially the same when Americar President George Bush chooses ambassadors from 
among his campaign supporters as when Iraqi President Saddam Hussein chooses 
ministers from his “clan” There is nothing irrational about structuring the allocation of 
power and privilege on the principle of loyalty to the group. When such traditional terms 
as “ethnic” and “clan” are used to suspend the expectation that other people act as 
rationally as we do, this is in fact an expression of racism. Such expressions may 
frequently be seen in the way that Central Asia is commonly understood. 

While I hope that the reconceptualization that I propose here will contribute to a 
better theoretical understanding of group identity and its dynamics, I also hope that it 
might contnbute something to the demise of the “national” principle of state legitimacy 
which has led to so much destruction and misery in the world. In the final chapter of this 
dissertation, i address some of the consequences of the use of “ethnic” concepts 
embedded in the organismic model as manifested in situations of conflict and strife in 


Central Asia. In spite of Central Asia's very different history and current circumstances, 
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cynical manipulation of identity could result here too in the kind of vicious conflict we 


see in former Yugoslavia and the Caucasus. 


This dissertation thus undertakes three main projects: 1) a case study of how group 
identity manifests itself--delineating the current forms of identity in Central Asia and how 
they came to be; 2) a critique of the terms in which group identity is conceptualized (the 
organismic model), both in conventional approaches to the study of identity and in the 
politics of idertity; and 3) the development of a model (attention-channeling) which 


provides terms for understanding identity as a system of conceptual constructions. 


Joseph Stalin and the conception of “nation” that he shared 
with the West 


In 1913, between stints in exile and Tsarist prisons, Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin 
wrote “The national question and Social-Democracy.”' For all the Tsarist ire that it 
managed to inspire and despite the measured praise that it drew from Lenin, this article 
did not particularly lay new ground in the theory of “nations.” Remarkably, however, the 
theory of “nation” laid out by this great enemy of the West coincides very neatly with the 
notions of “nation” that have bedeviied Westen theory. Stalin seems a remote figure. 
He 1s separated from us, not only by the distance dividing our familiar geographic world 
from the remote edges of Eurcpe and Asia, and the distance of history traveicé Ly Pussia 
since Stalinism was discredited in the late 1950s, but also by the distance of ideology 
which holds Stalin as the great ideological villain of our age. Though he is widely 
revered for his ability to wield power, he is not thought of as a great social theorist. And 


yet the concept of “nation” on which his political endeavors thrived is very much with us. 


' This picce. originally published in Prosveenie. 1913(3-5), appears as “Marxism and the 
National question” in J. V_ Stalin: Works, 2:300-381, Moscow 1952. 
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“What is a nation?” Joseph Vissarionovich muses in the 1913 article. “A nation is 
primarily a community, a definite community of people” (1953, 2:303). The prompt 
reply is striking for its parallel with Benedict Anderson’s famous formulation--“the 
imagined community” (1983). With this emphasis on “imagination,” Anderson’s concept 
is consistent with the position which I maintain: that the “nation,” like other notions of 
group, is a conceptual construct. Stalin, by contrust, emphasizes a different kind of 
reality--“a definite community of people.” He devotes the next several pages to 
explonng the problematic of defining such a “definite community.” Overcoming the 
problems handily, he arrives at a concise formulation: “A nation is a historically 
constituted, stable community of people, formed on the basis of a common language, 
terntory, economic life, and psychological make-up manifested in a common culture” 
(p. 307). Expanded somewhat, his key points are as follows: 

1) Nations are constituted historically from diverse genetic origins (a given 

nation--like the Italians--will typically have mixed ancestry--the “Romans, 
Teutons, Etruscans.. .”). Here, Stalin is attempting to dispense with the 
image--common both in his time and now--that nations are genetically 
homogeneous. Yet while he allows the possibility of mixed ancestry-- 
especially of small “tnbes” coalescing into large “nations,” he is 
simultaneously asserting that the nation is unified into an ideally homogeneous 
entity by the hand of history. 

2) The nation is historically enduring.“ 

3) = It is made unitary by a common language. 


4) It acquires integnty by occupying a given ferritfory. 


* This impression of histoncal longevuy, it must be said, is enhanced by a short-sighted view of 
history. After all, survcying the world’s array of “nations” since the time of Stalin's 191% piece, one may 
observe innumerable additions, deletions and transmutations in the generally accepted list. If one 
extends one’s view another lifetime before Stalin's wnting, the picture is even more dramatically 
different, with only a handful of would-be “nations” at that time fitting Stalin's own critena. 
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5) Inthe spirit of historical matenalism and other strains of capitalist era 
thought, the economy is seen as the life-blood of the nation. 

6) And finally, a grab-bag of psychological make-up, common culture, and 
national character takes in all that is less easily defined in the emotional and 
everyday experience of “national” (cultural) differences--giving flesh to this 
otherwise rather abstracted image of an entity in the world. 

Stalin’s definition may thus be analyzed into six points, but the number is not 
important. Like-minded thinkers have caumerated slightly differing lists, and have taken 
slightly differently positions on the necessity and sufficiency of this or that criterion. 
Stalin’s picture is, in all essentials, the picture that stands before us even today of the 
“nation” when drawn by political actors, the press, scholars and ordinary people alike. 

Meanwhile, an array of essentially congruent concepts may be lined up alongside 
the “nation,” differing in their definition only in some slight vanation as regards one or 


19 46 


more of these cntetia: “nationality group,” “minority group,” “ethnic group,” etc. Older 
terms also : nbody these essential assumptions: “folk,” “people”--indeed, “tribe” has 
ofter: been used to conjure the same broad connotations. All of these are generally 
characterized in terms of coherence, continuity, language, terntorial domain, economic 
life, psychological character and culture. All of these features. indeed, are character:stic 
of the concept that anthropology has formed into the notion of “a culture,” and that 
sociologists might be more inclined to term “a society.” Given the widespread use of 


terms of this nature, and given their fine pedigree in anthropology and political thought, 


what should discourage us from agreeing with Stalin? 


How different are anthropological conceptions of identity 
groups from Stalin’s “nation”? 


A fundamental contradiction and ambivalence is endemic in anthropological thought 
on identity groups. On the one hand, there is a tradition of thought arguing that 


“culture” is a set of constructs, and that groups such as “ethnic g:oups” and “nations” do 
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not emerge inevitably from objective differences, but result instead from the construction 
of group-defining criteria which are made significant by political and other processes. 
From this theoretical perspective, identity groups are seen as cultural constructions, 
inventions, fictions, imaginations.’ Adhering to this view, the researcher investigates 
how people conceive of their identity and how these conceptions were formed over 
history, by politics, through social change, etc. In anthropology, this view has come to 
predominate--at least in the domain of explicit theory, if not in implicit approaches to 
research. 

On the other hand, there is a much more widespread and long-standing notion that 
groups such as “ethnic grcups” and “nations” are objective entities in the world. This 
view is not attributable to particular proponents, for it is not generally expounded as a 
“theory.” Rather, it constitutes the intuitive background of assumptions under which 
writers on identity and culture commonly operate. The “English people,” for instance, is 
thought of as an entity in the world that is independent of how anyone conceives of it. It 
has primordial roots, ‘s characterized by its own unique and coherent culture, and is 
destined to occupy a certain place in history. This is the way that members of groups 
such as “nations and “ethnic groups” often portray themselves and are viewed by others. 
The notion that groups have such a reality thus offers itself as one of our fundamental 
intuitions about groups. If one adheres to this view, then investigation focuses on how 
long the group has existed, where it came from. how it has grown or changed through 
time, what cultural or genetic characteristics define it, and what position it occupies in the 
contemporary world. As an enduring entity, such a group can be described as having a 


structure, a histoncal trajectory, even a personality and mentality, and perhaps a soul. 


* Eric Hobsbawn. in “Inventing traditions”: “*Traditions’ which appear or claim to be old are 
quite often recent in ongin and sometuumes invented” (Hobsbawn and Ranger 1983: 1). Emest Gellner, 
in Thought and change: “Nationalism ts not the awakening of nations to self-consciousness: it invents 
nations where they do not exist” (1964: 169). Benedict Anderson, in /magined communities: “|The 
nation] is an wmagined political community” (1983: 1S). (Emphasis added ) 
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Charles Winick, in his 1956 Dictionary of anthropology, does not define the term “a 
culture,” but “a society,” in his conception, is “‘a group of persons that lives as an entity 
and has its own culture; an organized aggregate of persons following a given way of life, 
persisting in time, with a group consciousness” (p. 493). Since 1956, it has become 
considerably more difficult in anthropology to speak unproblematically about “cuitures” 
as discrete entities, tut the notion that they exist as entities remains. Charlotte Seymour- 


Smith, in her 1986 anthropological dictionary, makes a more qualified statement: 


Sometimes we refer to a culture’ (as we might refer to “a society’), meaning an 
autonomous population unit defined by distinctive cultural characteristics or shared 
tradition. This sense of the term is often umprecise, since it is often extremely 

difficult to define the boundaries of such population units, and an arbitrary division 

may divert the anthropologist from investigating important rclationships which cross- 

cut such boundanies. (p. 65) 

As imprecise as the term might be. it is nevertheless in extremely common use in this 
sense, both by anthropologists and in our “culture” generally. 

Cnitical examination of the term “a culture,” meanwhile, has largely focused on this 
matter of defining boundaries, and therefore, on the question of whether the “culture” is a 
useful unit of analysis. In response to difficulties with boundaries, the solution has often 
been to redefine the units. allowing tt.at some aspects of the ideal “culture” or “society” 
need not hold: A “minority,” “subculture,” or “ethnic group” is defined as not quite 
autonomous, though it shares the “distinctive cultural characteristics” otherwise 
attributed to the ccncept of “‘a culture.” Inasmuch as they are conceived of as non- 
autonomous entities, these kinds of “groups” must stand in social and political relation to 
the larger “society” of which they are a part: powerfullacking power, 
enfranchised/disenranchised, dispersed/localized. distinguished by religion, 


oe 


“backwardness,” “race,” occupation, etc. 
All such groups are essentially of a single type--what may be termed an identity 
group: A group of people who are conceived of as having a common identity--i ¢., as 


having important culturally defined characteristics in common that distinguish them from 
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others.* In social scientific and other thought, it is usual to conceive of such groups as 
entities which possess the characteristics of a common identity (way of life, culture, 
“race,” etc.). Alternatively, the identity group may be understood as a concept, a 
cultural construction which is not a characteristic of aggregates of people but of the way 
people view the world. 

These alternative views are absolutely incompatible--and, as I wiil argue, the notion 
of groups as entities is a theoretical blind alley. Yet among anthropologists who 
explicitly theorize in terms of cultural constructs, it is still common to simultaneously 
consider the groups they study to be entities in the world. This way of thinking is deeply 
ingrained and has strong appeal. Indeed, there are many types of plienomena--illness, for 
instance--which may been seen as something in the world--a collapsed lung, say--but 
about which peopie also build cultural constructs--explanations of witchcraft, theories 
about viruses, or ideas about an unhealthy lifestyle. Yet in the case of groups, there is no 
reality that is separate from the perception of reality--no entity in the world separate from 
the construction. If it is true that the criteria which define groups are not absolute, 
inherent characteristics of reality, but instead are matters of perception, then the group 
exists only in that it is perceived to exist--there is no reality other than the perception. It 
may be that our ethnographic subjects do not “know” or “recognize” that the lung is 
collapsed, and yet the anthropologist can still say that there is a collapsed lung, and point 
to the symptoms or consequences connected with this. However, if our ethnographic 
subjects do not recognize that a ceriain group exists, then there is no meaningful way in 
which we can talk about the group as existing at all in the sense of an identity group. 

Everywhere we observe identity groups, we find them to be defined by highly 


various cniteria--skin color, language, ways-of-life, religion, “cultural values,” “cultural 


“The identty group, thus understood. is distinct from other “sociological groups” such as those 
defined by class or marital status. These latter are defined by analytical cntena which may or may not be 
relevant to individuals in their own understanding of the groups to which they perceive themselves as 
belonging. 
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practices,” among many others--none of which are intrinsically group-defining, for these 
criteria are just as often ignored in other cases. Seen historically, it is common for any of 
these criteria to appear in or disappear from group definitions over time. Furthermore, 
the identification of individuals is as changeable as the criteria, and thus it is quite usual 
for individuals to define themselves differently in the course of their lives, or even minute- 
to-minute as they move among different contexts where different identities are relevant. 
These observations about the vanability and insubstantiality of identity are commonplace, 
and yet they have not extinguished the sense that groups cxist independently of anyone’s 
perception of them. This faith in the objective existence o2 groups--in spite of the 
impossibility of defining any basis for that existence--is :ightly entwincd with our notions 
of “culture” and “society” as transcendent phenomena existing atove and beyond actual 
people. 

Thus I would argue not only that the two conceptions--groups as constructs, and 
groups as objective entities in the world--are contradictory, but also that the latter 
conception is untenable. 

This endemic contradiction is a highly unsatisfactory theoretical state of affairs. In 
the first place, it allows social phenomena to be explained in what are essentially mystical 
terms. For instance, it is common to cite cohesiveness as an attribute of groups: It is 
supposed that people act in a particular way--they celebrate particular holiday ntuals, for 
instance, or practice endogamy--as a result of the cohesiveness of the group. But if the 
group only exists in perception, what is this “cohesiveness” a property of? Cohesiveness 
is actually nothing other than an aspect of how individuals conceive of their group--it is a 
characteristic of the image they have of the group. As long as one imagines oneself to 
belong to a cohesive group, then it fee/s cohesive--perhaps it even feels coercively 
cohesive--and one acts accordingly. However, as perceptions change, it is possible for 
this cohesiveness to instantaneously evaporate by becoming irrelevant and allowing what 


once seemed impossible--e.g., not going to church, or marrying outside of the group--to 
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seem quite possible. This transcendent notion of cohesiveness as a property of groups 
(not images)--whic', is one of the central premises upon which conventional notions of 
“society” and “culture” are predicated--is part of a myth of society which enables us to 
conceive of groups as entities in the world. 

The ambivalence between constructed and empirical notions of the group expresses 
itself in extremely subtle and insidious ways. Even so prominent an enunciator of the 
constructed view of culture as Clifford Geertz may be found to describe “communalistic” 
conflicts as “latent, lying concealed in the enduring structure of primordial identifications, 
ready to take explicit political form g,ven the proper sorts of social conditions” 
(1973:264). To suggest that there are “enduring structures of primordial identifications” 
is to say that identity exists in some way beyond the conceptions that people have of it at 
a particular time. To say that conflict “lies latent” is not merely to acknowledge that 
concepts are available which could be mobilized as the basis for conflict--rather, it 
suggests that conflict lives somewhere in a realm not available to experience. 

The very term “primordial,” which has become one of the standard images for 
describing “ethnic groups,” is itself a stark embodiment of this ambivalence. It refers to 
the supposed antiquity of the group, which is commonly given great symbolic weight 
among the terms by which people define their group. When the social scientist calls a 
group “pnmordial,” the term is used with the ironic suggestion that “primordial” is not 
simply what the group is, but it is particularly how it portrays itself. The implication is 
that an “objective” historian might find this portrayal of age to be exaggerated--thus that 
the image of antiquity is constructed. At the same time, meanwhile, using this term 
serves to Suggest that the “pnmordial” group has deep roots and an innate feeling for 
itself--true signs of an entity in the world. 

If anthropologists have increasingly forswom the conception of groups as entities in 
the world--at least in their explicit theory--this is less true of political scientists and 


sociologists, who generally prefer the social “objects” they study to be conceived less 
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problematically than do anthropologists. This is necessary to enable methodological 
agility--especially in sociological statistics, where it is hoped that numbers can represent 
straightforward entities. It also allows theoretical sweep--especially in political science, 
where it is hoped that straightforward entities can occupy neat positions in broadly 
encompassing theoretical schemes. There may indeed be many purposes for which the 
assumption of groups as entities in the world does not do violence to the problem being 
investigated. However, in the study of the nature and dynamics of identity, it is 
particularly important that the concept of group be defined clearly. 

The implicit notion of groups as entities is indeed very difficult to avoid. The very 
act of using a group name tends to presuppose the assumption that it corresponds to an 
entity. Just as the “Eiffel Tower” is an object and “France” is a territory, the term “the 
French” suggests an entity that can be described in straightforward terms: the numbers 
of “French” (and non-French) in France and abroad at any given moment, their salient 
characteristics, and so on. Any attempt to actually carry out the descriptive project thus 
suggested would inevitably stumble on such thomy pronlems as whether Basques, 
“French Algenans,” the Celtic inhabitants of Brittany, Louisiana Cajuns and Quebeckers 
are all “French,” and whether Catholicism or Existentialism, berets or blue jeans are 
“French” attnbutes. And the inevitable conclusion would be that being French is a matter 
of conception and perception, and that there is no such entity in the world. Simply by 
naming a group, we tciid io construct the myth that the group is such an entity. How, 
then, can we even talk about groups without conjuring these assumptions? 

The impact of the assumption of empirical groups is particularly significant in that it 
fails to direct investigation to questions of crucial importance. If we seek to answer the 
question “what is the French people?” under the supposition that it is an entity, then we 
will replicate some version of the terms in which this people is commonly defined--that 
they are descended from the Frankish Barbarians, that they speak a Romance language, 


that they produced Charlemagne. Roland, Louis XIV, Balzac, Rousseau, Descartes and 
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Renoir, that they enjoy wine and cheese, and are given to emotion... . We will thus fail 
to address the important questions of why and how French identity is constructed in these 
terms: What kind of a conceptual world is this--how does it feel and what does it mean? 
What historical processes have promoted this kind of identity? How have elites and other 
political actors influenced these cnteria? How much change have these conceptions 
undergone? And what, precisely, is it that gives Le Pen’s xenophobic nationalist program 
its appeal? 

It is quite ordinary in anthropology to treat the relationship between names and 
groups as quite unproblematic--especially when identity itself is not the specific object of 
study. I was once invited to contribute to an anthropological encyclopedia covering “the 
peoples of the USSR,” wherein each people was to be descnbed in terms of its origins, 
economy, customs, religion, and so on. The names of encyclopedia entries marked off 
the entities which supposedly composed the population of the Soviet Union--a format 
that would create neatness: from any difficult social reality. 

It is more unexpected to find the same problem, for example, in Renato Rosaldo’s 
Tlongot headhunting (1980). This study appeared well after the widespread adoption in 
anthropology of “cultural constructionism,” and indeed, it specifically sought to show 
how images of groups like the Ilongots have been constructed in anthropology. It is an 
example, not of particularly loose theory, but of how tighter theory continues to pass 
blithely over this contradiction. In the first seven pages of the book, Rosaldo introduces 
the Hongots only as a name and as the object of emotional responses--ranging from awe 
to disgust--experienced by a certain early ethnographer with whom Rosaldo identifies. 
The rhetorical impact of this introduction--doubtless unintended--is to allow an image of 
an Hongot entity to form in the reader’s mind. More deliberate description appears 


somewhat later in the account: 
“They were exotic enough to command interest and sufficiently <clf-contained to 
jusufy holistic analysis” (p. 8). “They were exotic, relatively isolated, and numbered 
no more than 3,500" (p. 14). “I developed a rchable chronology of the Iongot past. 
extending backward from 1974 to about 1920. and with less certainty to 1883" 


IS 
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(p. 18). “One of the most deeply held Hongot values is that their lives unfold more 

through active human improvisations than in accord with socially given plans” 

(p. 23). “I tried to ignore my predecessors [including Span‘sh fnars and previous 

anthropologists] who had been with the Ilongots . . . pretending that before I, the 

ethnographer, happencd along, Ilongot socicty was as pristine as the Garden of 

Eden” (p. 25). 

The image of the Ilongot thus unfolds before us. Rosaldo is quite conscious that painting 
peoples as pristine is a perennial anthropologicai pitfall. Yet one wonders just how much 
distance he is actually taking from this image. Throughout the ethnography, he refers to 
“Hongot values,” “Ilongot history,” Ilongot motives and reactions as if they were the 
history and values of a unitary, homogeneous collectivity, unified by some Ilongot 
essence--not individuals with their own perceptions, responses and improvisations. The 
image is enhanced by photos of faces interspersed throughout the text, captioned simply, 
for example, “An Ilongot man’”--any further individcai entity being irrelevant, even 
destructive, for the image being created. 

In the face of this, Rosaldo comments, “Ilongots in 1974 often told me they ‘no 
longer’ were Ilongots” (p. 45) because of dramatic chenges in their lifestyle and their 
adoption of Chnstianity. The Hongot essence--the collective “sociai structure” which the 
anthropologist expects a collective entity to have--persists through history nevertheless, 


though it is altered by it. Rosaldo assimilates the verv changes imposed by history into 


the image of the Ilongot essence: 


Ilongot socicty has followed not a straight-line progression, but an uneven motion, 
now starting, now stopping, then shifting direction. In reflecting on their own social 
order, the Ilongots themselves confirm that it is ever improvised anew, as they follow 
one another along shifting paths... . (p. 289) 


The notion of groups as entities in the world is conducive to very appealing 
rhetonic--and indeed it is very difficult to talk about groups without acquiescing to this 
imagery, so profoundly are our conceptions of the world formed by it. However, the 
implications of the contradiction I have described go well beyond the rhetorical. Looking 
for entities in the world, one must necessarily analytically favor huwogeniciiy over 


vaniability, social givens over individual improvisation and creativity, continuity over 
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change, coherence of identity over situational variability and complex, contradictory 
conceptions. 

In this introduction, I have moved from Joseph Stalin, the first Bolshevik 
Commissar of Nationalities, to Renato Rosaldo, a prominent figure in constructionist 
anthropology. What these two men share is a vision of the world of people divided--like 
territories on a map, o7 perhaps more precisely, like the tree of species in the animal 
kingdom--into ideallv discrete entities, though both of them recognize that the ideal is not 
always met in reality. A great deal of intellectual space has been traversed between Stalin 
and Rosaldo, but most remarkable is the continuity of this vision over time. This 
continuity may largely be attributed, in my view, to the political power of the image. 

This power is quite apparent in Stalin’s use of identity group concepts--as we shall see ir 
the Soviet-period transformation of Central Asia. 

The political dimensions of the “culture” concept in anthropology are perhaps more 
subtle, I believe. part and parcel of the terrible and insidious role that concepts of identity 
group play in tearing apart communities and destroying lives in many places throughout 
the contemporary world-- Yugoslavia the Caucasus, Cambodia, southern Africa, and so 
on. Indeed, the practical consequences of this world view, as promoted by political 
actors and validated by scholars, has the potential to exert a tremendous impact on 
Central Asia in the wake of the Soviet Union’s demise. Consequences of this are now 
being tragically felt in Tajikistan, torn as it has been by an extremely vicious and bloody 


civil war. 


The image of groups as entities in the world is indeed a compelling one. It is my 
objective in this dissertation to provide a verv different and more compelling set of 
anaiytical terms tor conceptualizing group dynamics--a coherent and precise framework 


for analyzing group constructs and how they are formed. As mentioned, I call this 
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framework the “attention-channeling model,” the details of which are laid out in Chapter 
V of this dissertation. 

Before cutting into the theoretical meat of this model, I undertake to show how 
groups have been conventionally conceptualized both in Central Asia, and in general. 
Chapter II prepares the ground by providing sufficient background on Central Asia to 
make it a comprehensible case for discussion. In describing “the basics” of Central Asia, 
meanwhile, I have the opportunity to show how Central Asian groups are conventionally 
conceptualized in organismic terms. Chapter III is devoted to a description of this 
conceptualization, made explicit as “the organismic model.” Chapter IV caries this 
discussion further--moving away from the simplistic organismic terms toward the 
nuances that are found in experience on the ground. After developing the theoretical 
model of “attention-channeling” in Chapter V, I proceed in Chapter VI to consider how 
the social world in Central Asia has cha‘ineled attention to form patterns of identity, 
particularly as states have sought--with severely limited success--to construct identities in 
particular ways towards ps: ical ends. The final chapter addresses a special case of these 
dynamics: when identity is brought into play in political conflict with the help of the 
“myth” of groups as entities in the world. In particular, 1 examine cases of conflict where 
violence has been targeted against people based on identity-zroup criteria, especially 


during the Civil War of 1992 in Tajikistan. 
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CHAPTER [I 


CULTURES IN CENTRAL ASIA 


Central Asia is impossibly complex. Each time you peel a layer off, you find more 
complexity underneath. In order to make it comprehensible, one must initially simplify. 
In the course of this dissertation, I take several “passes” at some issues and aspects of 
identity in Central Asia, exploring them at increasing depth of complexity. 

I begin here, meanwhile, with a very superficial account of cultural diversity in 
Central Asia. I attempt, initially, to summarize the important features without replicating 
the organismic terms in which the “cultures” of Central Asia are usually described. The 
remainder of this chapter is devoted to a discussion of the Central Asian context and of 
the conventional, organismic terms commonly used to descnbe “peoples” in this region, 
as well as the problems that these terms present for an accurate understanding of the 


people of Central Asia, their culture. and their political situation. 


Cultural groups in Central Asia: Diversity and continuity 
The cultural diversity of Central Asia is overwhelming. Situated in the middle of 
the largest continent, and wiih title in the way of natural boundaries, Central Asia has 
been open to large fluxes of population and influences of culture from many directions. 
Central Asia is like a watercolor which was uniformly Iranian when it entered history-- 
populated by Sakae, Sogdians, Bactrians, and other peoples of Iranian “stock” and 


language’ --but which, from the fifth century onwards, has gradually been painted over by 


* The terms “Iranian” and “Turkic” are used here to refer to broadly encompassing categones of 
language and culture. As with any broad population related by common cultural-historical and linguistic 
background, these categories cncompass a great deal of diversity, and are not necessarily recognized as 
significant categones by those people whom thev include. The notion that a linguistic group co:tesponds 
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nomadic Turkic peoples. Now there is a varied mixture of colors, and the picdominance 
of Turkic languages, such as Ozbek and Qazaq, has resulted in relatively limited 
concentrations of Iranian language speakers. The Iranian-speakers are mainly “Tajiks,’”* 
but also include “Central Asian Jews,” many of the “Loli” (Central Asian Gypsies) and 
“Trani,” and others; they inhabit the cities of Samarqand, Bukhara and Khujand, and some 
rural regions of the Farghana Valley, as well as the more extensive foothill and mountain 
regions (mainly in Ozbekistan and Tajikistan). Yet despite the superimposition of Turkic 
language, in areas of long-term settled population, many aspects of Iranian culture remain 
evident. 

On the Central Asian cultural spectrin: the groups that are most distinctive occupy 
small and remote niches. The direct descendants of the ancient Iranian language and 
culture now exist in relatively “pure” forms only in the remote Pamir Mountains and 
Yaghnab Valley of Tajikistan (though outside cultural influences from Islamicization to 
Soviet russification have also been felt here, as elsewhere). The more “pure” forms of 
Turkic culture and language may be found in the remote camps of “Qirghiz’ herders in 
the Tien-Shan and Eastern Pamir Mountains. Everywhere else, the “Tajiks,” the chief 


Iranian speakers, have exchanged a great deal culturally with the Turkic population. And 


in some concrete way to a genetic group--thus suggesting that the term “Iranian,” for example, applies to 
both a linguistic and a biological-racial group--is extremely problematic. It is well-known that a given 
biological population can change its linguistic practices extremely rapidly in historical terms. 


: Throughout this thesis. ] employ the names of groups in quotations when | wish to indicate that | 
am referring to a group that has a rather problematic connection with the given name. This connection 
3s made tenuous. for example, by the fact that the name is applied officially, but is not fully accepted by 
those to whom it is applied, or is officially denied in favor of some other name. or is used by a members 
of a group only in particular contexts, ctc. In using the term “Ozbek,” for instance. ] am referning to a 
category which includes peopic who at some time in history might have had litte idea that this term 
applied to them, or wno aspire to this category though they are not recognized as fitting it by others. 
What the term “Ozbck” refers to 1s far from a homogencous group of people who all under stand the term 
in the same way. In cases where I do not use the names of groups in quotation marks, this should not be 
taken to indicate that I consider the relationship between the name and the group to be unproblematic, 
but rather that ] am not addressing these particular problems here. 
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the majority of Central Asian “Turks” 


are culturally more similar to the settled “Tajiks” 
than to the archetypal pastoral nomadic “Turks,” such as the remote mountain “Qirghiz” 
or the “Qazaqs” of a century ago. 

Thus the great majonty of Central Asians belong to essentially a single culture that 
is at the same time highly diverse and highly intermixed, making it impossible to identify a 
distinct culture of the “Tajiks,” or “Ozbeks.” Languages and blood are thoroughly 
mingled in Central Asia. Though the Tajik and Ozbek languages belong to the 
genetically unrelated Indo-European and Uralo-Altaic language families, respectively, 
there are spoken dialects of Tajik and of Ozbek which share both vocabulary and 
grammar with one another that they do not share with their own literary languages. 
Mixed mamiages have always been common in areas of mixed population (i.e., almost all 
of Central Asia)--and in fact, it is morc exceptional to find a person who does nor have 
mixed ancestry. Thus, a significant proportion of “Ozbeks” are of predominantly Iranian 
descent, just as most “Tajiks” outside of the remote mountain regions undoubtedly have 
some Turkic ancestry. The ideal types for Turkic and Iranian physical appeai:..ce are 
very different--the Turks being “Mongoloid” with darker skin. black hair and narrow 
eyes, and the Iranians being “Indo-European,” fairer, occasionally even with blue eyes 
and red hair--and yet no one could distinguish, by physical appearance alone, whether a 


given person is “Tajik” or “Ozbek.” 


The term “Turks” is used advisedly, in place of “Turkic peoples.” Certain non-Central Asians 
apply the term “Turk” to Central Asians as a wav of implicitly claiming that they belong to the 
nationality of the Turks of Turkey--with normative implications such as that the Central Asians should 
use Turkish Laun script. should look to Turkey as a cultura) standard and accept the icading role of the 
Turks, and should perhaps also unify under one state extending from Istanbul to “Chinese Turkistan” 
(such persons prefer to refer to the “7urkish peoples of Central Asia"). Meanwhile. in Central Asia, the 
term “Turk” is applied to a rather small group (“Turki”). officially designated as “Ozbeks,” who are 
mainly scattered throughout southeastern Central Asi2 as well as to the Meskhctian Turks (a group very 
close to the Turks of Turkey--although according to some, they are turkicized Georgians--who were 
deported to Central Asia: sce page 314). In addition, the Central Asian Turkic peoples recognize an 
overarching linguistic affinity and accordingly designate themselves broadly as “Turki.” though this 
seldom takes on the implication of a goal of political unificauon and almost never entails the cultural 
subordination to Turkey which outsiders would promote. 
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The history of all Central Asians, at least until the Russian cunquc.t, was intimately 
connected with the neighboring Islamic world. Their cultural heritage featured niling 
elites of Turkic lineages, but yet the language of state of these Turkic dynasties was 
Persian (Iranian). It featured grand architectural monuments which bore no “ethnic” 
designation, and a literary tradition subsuming medieval Persian writers and the late 
emergence of Turkic “Chaghatay” literature. All of this--both “Turkic” and “Iranian’-- 
contributed very significantly to the cultural world of Central Asians at all levels of 
society (at least before the advent of narrow Soviet nationalism). As a culturally unified 
population, the Central Asians share religion, customs, and history--both ancient and 
recent. 

In the context of broad continuity, Central Asian cultural diversity is defined by 
gradients of difference. On Ozbekistan’s western border with Turkmenistan, the 
“Ozbeks” speak a language that scarcely differs from the “Turkmen” nearby, and in the 
north, Ozbek language blends imperceptibly with Qaragalpaq and Qazaq. An “Ozbek” 
from these areas, traveling to the south or east, would find dialects called “Ozbek” which 
are much more different from his or her own language than is the Turkmen or Qazaq 
language of nearer neighbors. In Central Asia, as one passes from desert to oases, from 
steppe to foothills, and from high mountains to lower valleys, a single economic pattern 
repeats itself: nomadic or semi-nomadic sheep and goat herding (sometimes also horse 
and yak) grades into settled agriculture. The current or recent pastoral populations are 
mainly Turkic groups such as the “Qirghiz,” “Qazaq,” and “Turkmen”--and these 
particular Turkic groups who have mixed less with, and adopted less from, the settled 
Iranian culture than have long-settled “Turks” such as the “Ozbeks.” Yet in some 
mountain regions, it is the “Tajiks” (i.¢., Iranian-speakers) who occupy the pastoral 
niche. And while the sedentary existence is historically associated with Iranian-speakers, 
many communities of those now called “Ozbeks”™ have been settled for many centunes 


and differ much less from neighboring “Tajik” communities than from other “Ozbeks.” 
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There are many broad cultural differences across Central Asia, but they most definitely 
do not conform to convenient group dichotomizations such as “Turk” vs. “Iranian,” or 
“Tajik” vs. “Ozbek” vs. “Qazaq.” 

The twentieth century has brought increased homogenization to Central Asia, as 
elsewhere, through the influence of mass media, integrative institutions such as schools, 
and the centralization of consumer-goods and other production bearing culturally defined 
characteristics. Meanwhile, the sharpest cultural discontinuities have been introduced 
into the area by Soviet social and economic engineering which transported millions of 
Russians, Ukrainians, Jews, Tatars, Armenians and other Soviet “Europeans” into the 
region. The cultural landscape was further diversified by Koreans, Crimean Tatars, 
Germans, Meskhetian Turks, and others, who were forcibly uprooted by Stalin to Central 
Asia as punishment for ‘“‘collective disloyalty” during World War II. 

The notion that ternitories should be marked off with “national” designations, such 
as “Ozbekistan” for the “Ozbeks” or “Tajikistan” for the “Tajiks”--producing 


has) 


administrative units with corresponding official “national languages,” “national cultures,” 
and “national” identities--took hold in Central Asia only in the twentieth century. 
Nationalist movements preceded the Bolshevik Revolution, but it was at the initiative of 
the Bolsheviks that Central Asia was divided into such national territones. It is 
conventional wisdom that this was an effort to “divide and conquer” a region which 
opposed the post-revolutionary reimposition of Russian rule, though this conspiracy has 
yet to be adequately documented. Meanwhile it is clear that, in the creation of national 
tepublics, a portion of the Central Asian leadership was coopted to the Bolshevik cause 
as they saw opportunities to promote themselves in the power structures associated with 
these new national units. 

Boundanes on the map and the associated bureaucratic structures have given a 


certain kind of realit,' to the corresponding national entities. Yet the circumscribed, 


coherent cultures and identities that are implied by such national entities are much less 
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developed than is often assumed. The Soviet regime deliberately inhibited the 
development of distinct identities which could form lines of opposition to central rule. 


7 oe 


Ali culture was subordinated to the “internationalist,” “Soviet,” “modern” identity which, 
although often given a superficially local form, emphasized primary loyalty to the Soviet 
regime and the Soviet conception of society. These conceptions were promoted in many 
social institutions including education, the media, the arts, and the work place. 
Republican governments sought at times to propagate stronger “national identities” and 
“cultures,” but their efforts were limited by Moscow’s ideological dictates and were 
always open to condemnation as “anti-Soviet nationalism.” 

With Moscow and the republican governments working at cross purposes, and the 
limited efficacy of their ideological campaigns, a certain latitude remained for the 
retention and development cf alternative identities. Islam, though always under pressure 
from the state, never came close to losing its cultural salience This was truc even for the 
most avidly “atheist” Communist elite, who always practiced circumcision and semi- 
traditional wedding and funeral rituals; indeed, many ‘rem 2mong this elite are now 
becoming enthusiastic sponsors of the reconstruction of mosques and religious schools. 
Descent groups, shunned in Communist ideology as “patriarchal survivals,” have 
continued to function as an organizing principle in many aspects of life. Such groups 
frequently dominate bureaucratic power structures and certain professions, for instance: 
the Tekes (a “Turkmen” lineage) have done well in the government of Turkmenistan; 
“Central Asian Jews” dominate the barbering trade; Korean exiles in Central Asia 
predominate in agricultural markets; and “Khoja” lineages (tracing descent from the first 
four Caliphs) are well-represented in high official posts in some regions. Various kinds 
of local identity--identities based on the village, the city, a certain valley or region-- 
continue to define affinities and orientations in many spheres of activity. Meanwhile, new 


categones of identity have emerged, such as russified urban elites and “intelligentsia,” 
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war veterans (from World War II and from Afghanistan), those whose careers hinged on 
loyalty to the Communist Party earlier, and now to the new regimes, and so on. 

It should be emphasized that the brief description of the cultural groups of Central 
Asia that I have offered differs sharply from the way these “cultures” are usually 
described by Western scholars, and political analysts. A conventional description would 
mention that there are five chief groups in this region, corresponding to the five former 
Soviet republics--Ozbekistan, Qazaqstan, Qirghizstan, Tajikistan and Turkmenistan 
(usually cited in russified forms rendered into English: “Uzbekistan,” “Kazakhstan,” 
“Kirgizia,” “Tadzhikistan” and “Turkmenia”). In fact, these republics were created 
primarily to accommodate the Bolsheviks’ political agenda, rather than some 
“ethnographic” reality. Qaraqalpaqs are sometimes also given mention because they 
occupy an autonomous region in their own name. It is typically mentioned that of these, 
the Qazaq, Qirghiz, Turkmen and Ozbek are Turkic (linguistically, but also in their 
essence as a “people”’), while the Tajiks are Iranian; all are Muslims. 

Some political analysts have borrowed simplistically from philologists the notion 
that the peoples of the world are organized by language families. From this follows 
mechanically a plethora of facile anticipations: that the Turkic peoples might unite, that 
Turkey will win over the “Central Asian Turks,” that Iran will win over the “Tajiks,” etc. 
In fact, as we have seen, all Central Asian peoples share a great deal with Iran, and there 
is no clear Turkic/Iranian cultural divide within the region. In assessing the prospects for 
alliance formation between Central Asian states and their neighbors, political observers 
should expect this to be determined entirely by what the countries’ leaders find politicaily 
and economically advantageous. They will emphasize deep historical-cultural ties (real or 
fictitious), meanwhile, when this is convenient to give symbolic weight and legitimacy to 
the alliances which pragmatics dictate. 

Another category of broad mechanical interpretations sets secularism, symbolized 


by the Soviet past and relations with Turkey, against Islam, which is read as synonymous 


tw 
mn 
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with underground Central Asian resistance movements and Iranian influence. 
Meanwhile, some assert that Iran’s influence is limited because Iran is Shi‘ite while 
Central Asia is Sunni. Iran’s influence with Central Asian governments, however, should 
be expected to be a function nct of common culture but of common interests. 
Furthermore, the potential influence of Islam as a force for mobilizing the population 
against governments is not primanily contingent on the cultural channels (such as an 
“Iranian nexus”) by which an ideology of Islamic opposition might enter Central Asia. 
The essential conceptual ingredients for a radical Islamic movement most assuredly 
already exist in Central Asia, and there is no need to wonder from where they might be 
imported. Rather, radical Islam will become a force if the population is convinced that 
this is an effective way of addressing its dissatisfaction with current govemments. Some 
of the current Central Asian regimes apparently lack the foresight to avoid providing the 
fertile ground of dissatisfaction and the restrictions on democracy that will encourage 


Central Asians to turn to radical Islam as offering the best prospects for change. 


Central Asia and its names 


Central Asia is a region which resists neat geographic definition. Lacking clear 
natural frontiers, Central Asia is more connected with surrounding regions than it is 
coherent in and of itself. Soviet geographers, meanwhile, have defined “Central Asia” [in 
Russian, “Sredniaia Azija’”’) in a very clear-cut manner as subsuming the four former 
Soviet republics of Qirghizstan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and Ozbekistan. However, for 
most purposes, Soviet authors found it fitting to refer to Central Asia as separate from, 
but nonetheless tightly linked with, Qazaqstan (producing the cumbersome designation 
“Central Asia and Qazaqstan”). Western students of this region have tended to consider 
Central Asia to include Qazaqstan «without separate mention. Those who, like Fierman, 
prefer to exclude Qazaqstan from “Central Asia” do so on the grounds that “Kazaxhs and 


other Muslim nationalities combined account for not much more than 40 percent of 
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Kazakhstan’s population” (1991b:3). By this rationale, one might include in “Central 
Asia” the southern portion of Qazaqstan, where “Muslims” are a clear majority, or 
exclude the numerous--if territorially limited--portions of Central Asia otherwise, 
including a number of the urban centers, where non-Muslims form a majority. 

Clearly, such definitions of the territorial domain of Central Asia treat political- 
administrative entities as the relevant units, though of course the definitions are intended 
to have--perhaps above all--a cz./tural meaning. The cultural terms featured in such 
definitions, in addition to “Muslim,” also include “Turkic.” By this criterion many 
scholars, particularly in England, would include Azerbaijan in “Central Asia” as well, 
though it is separated from the rest of the region by the Caspian Sea and has much closer 
historical ties with Iran and Turkey. This definition has generally accompanied a view of 
the .egion as constituting the vulnerable “Southern Tier” of the Soviet Union, in which a 
(numerically) exploding Muslim population threatened the predominance of Russians 
(and other Slavs) in the Soviet system of power. 

Another definition of Central Asia derives from the political configuration of the 
region at the time of the Russian conquest. In “politically neutral” terms, this was 
marked out as the Turadnian Basin--the watersheds of the rivers Amu-Darya. Zarafshan 
and Sir-Darya,* where water flowed either into the Caspian and Aral Seas, or 
disappeared into desert ground--thus subsuming postions of northern Afghanistan and 
Iran in addition to the lands that became Soviet Central Asia. “Russian” Turkistaén” has 
also been treated as a synonym of “Western Turkistan,” Eastern Turkistan corresponding 


to domain within China, now called Xinjiang, or Sinkiang. “Greater Turkistan” thus 


* The Amv-Darya and Sir-Darva. are not infrequently referred to in Western writings by their 
names of Classica] antiquity--the Oxus and the Jaxartes, respectively. Calling the rivers by these names, 
incidentally, reflects an inclination of such authors to cast the significance of this region into the distant 
past: Samarqand, similarly is often referred to as the capital of Tamerlane, its 14th century ruler. In th. 
names Amu-Darya and Sir-Darya, as in the names of many other Central Asta nvers. the Persian word 
“darya” means “river,” making the term “Amu-Darya River” redundant. 
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amounts to a politically residual category--territones which were on the perimeter of the 
Britain, Russia and China empires in Asia. 

The name Turkistan is also linked with political aspirations: There is a hope, 
particularly among those who fled the region during Soviet times, of casting off foreign 
domination and reuniting a territory which had not been unified since the mediaeval 
Mongol empires of Chinghiz Khan and Timur (Tamerlane). Correspondingly, the term 
Turkistan is currently encountered most often among Turks (of Turkey) and Central 
Asian émigrés (including particularly political figures and scholars), as well as among the 
elite in Ozbekistan who are keen for the “Ozbeks” and Ozbekistan to assume the leading 
role in the politics of Central Asia (see also footnote 7). 

A final conception of “Central Asia,” prevailing in Continental Europe, takes in the 
previously mentioned “Central Asian” territory from the Amu-Darya to Southern Russia 
plus a large domain to the east: Southern Siberia, Mongolia, Xinjiang (these compnising 
what the Russians term “Tscntral’naia Aziia”), and Tibet--a region also called “Inner 
Asia” in Anglophone tradition. This, like “Central Asia"/‘Western Turkistan,” is to a 
degree also a politically residual category, reflecting the weak influence that the Asian 
imperial powers held over this entire tet:iiory prior to the nineteenth century. It also 
bears a significant “cultural” rationale which reflects the particular emphasis of 
Continental scholarship on linguistics and early history: the term largely subsumes, in 
particular, the domain of the Altaic language family and of the early Turkic empires of the 
early first millennium AD, during which time there were no significant political 
boundaries or sharp cultura! Jifferences over much of this part of Asia. 

How one chooses to name “Central Asia” is thus very much a political statement, 
asserting what parts of Asia “belong” togeti.:1. By defining the region in naturalistic 
linguistic, cultural or historical terms, a pretense is made of being politically neutral. 
Fierman’s statement quoted above, for example, is far from politically neutral when he 


suggests that Qirghizstan and 1 ajikistan belong together in a designation of Central Asia 
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because they both have majonty A/us/im populations, while Qazaqstan should be 
excluded by this criterion. Qazaqstan and Qirghizstan, have much in common, socially 
and culturally, that Qirghizstan and Tajikistan do not share--including specifically the role 
of Islam among their populations. 

For the purposes of this thesis, I employ the adjective “Central Asian” as a broad 
cultural category, subsuming a range of reference similar to “Western European”--i.e., 
designating a cultural realm within which there is a large degree of similarity but aiso 
tremendous cultural variability. The broad cultural coherence which I intend the term 
“Central Asian” to encompass entails a vanety of characteristics which all apply 
differentially to various elements of the population: there is a strong component of Islam, 
for instance, though there are many non-Muslims and “‘non-practicing” Muslims in this 
cultural sphere. When I refer to “Central Asia” in this thesis, I include only arcas that fell 
within the Soviet Union. The recent historical experience of the inhabitants of this area is 
sharply distinct from that of near neighbors, despite the fact that this discontinuity is 
almost entirely an artifact of the policies of the last seven decades. My foc. is on the 
present, and what has led up to it. 

At times, I use the term “Central Asian” as a way to avoid using other available 
terms that prejudice the discussion: Te cal! a resident of Ozbekistan “an Ozbek” is often 
to accede to the “national” designation that the Ozbekistan government has promoted, 
while in fact any number of other identity designations might be more germane. My 
reluctance to use such terms as “Ozbek” is based in the necessity to avoid prejudging the 
outcome of my investigation which Is, after all, to answer the question, “What are the 
relevant identity categories in Central Asia?” 

Furthermore, acceptance of such designations as “Ozbek” is potentially in conflict 
with the constructionist thesis of my argument: To treat “Ozbek” as the name of a 
“people,” or indeed, a “nation,” presupposes that all the people of Central Asia belong to 


a raiher small number of mutually exclusive “nations.” By use of the term “Central 
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Asians,” I avoid an implicit assertion of the importance of “national” categories over 
other possible identities, of which, in Central Asia, there are many. The people thus 
designated as “Central Asians,” meanwhile, do not generally call themselves by such a 
term, nor do they necessarily much significance to such a broad common cultural identity. 
Such provisos, however, are not common in the writings of scholars on identity in 
Central Asia, where it is generally accepted not only that there is such a thing as the 
“Ozbek people,” but also that there is a unified “Central Asian culture™® --often called 
“Turkish culture”--which subsumes a certain set of subunits, or peoptes including the 
“Ozbeks” and “Qazaqs.” 

Before delving more deeply into the background of this “Centra! Asian culture,” I 
would make a few further notes on Central Asian territorial names and their English 
renditions. These names--just as most Central Asian geographical, cultural and perscnal 
names--take on highly irregular forms in the Western literature, because a) authors 
usually work from Russian sources, oblivious to the forms of names used by Central 
Asians themselves, b) the Russian forms of names often reflect the way Russians prefer to 
impose their own style of pronunciation rather than to render the native form as 
accurately as Russian orthography or phonetics allows, and c) Western authors often 
chose their own similarly idiosyncratic renditions. 

In rendering Central Asian or Russian names and other words for the purposes of 
an English text, there are two distinct problems: The simpler of these is transliteration 
which provides a Latin, letter-for-letter rendering, and it is merely a matter of seleciing a 
conventional set of Latin letters to matci. the Cyrillic or other set (see Appendix A for an 
explanation of the transliteration system which I use). Much more difficult is the problem 
of selecting an English form for Central Asian names. This is a particular problem in 


Central Asia for several reasons: 1) Few Central Asian names are sufficiently well- 


* See. for example, Allworth’s “The new Centrai Asians.” in Central Asia: 120 years of Russian 
tule, E. Allworth. ed. (1989) 
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known in the English-speaking world to have acquired conventional forms, as have 
better-known places like Moscow (Mocxsa],'° Cologne [K6In] or Teheran [31 ~~]; 
even the best-known Central Asian place-names have various forms--e.g., Bukhara - 
Bokhara - Bukara; Turkistan - Turkestan; Samarqand - Samarkand - Samarcand, and so 
on. 2) Many Central Asian place names have been changed repeatedly during Soviet 
times. 3) Most writers on Central Asia over the last several decades have adopted 
exclusively the Russian forms of names (and many did earlier as well). 4) The Central 
Asian languages themselves vary somewhat in their names for a given person, place or 
object. The result is that many authors feel that they can make up forms ad hoc, while 
others feel bound to the conventional Russophone forms, and some use forms that are 
more true to the Central Asian names but are not always consistent. 

With the spate of name changes currently in progress in Central Asia following 
glasnost’ and the break-up of the Soviet Union, and as Central Asia is presently assuming 
a more prominent position on the world stage, the present moment would be ideal to 
begin to establish more appropriate conventional Westem usages. A decent respect to 
the sensibilities and culture of Central Asians would dictate rendering names as closely to 
the Central Asian forms as English usage will allow. Appendix B provides a summary of 
the considerations that have guided me in seiccling Engiish forms for Centrai Asian 
names. 

Below is a summary of the names of the chief Central Asian territorial units and 


“ethnic” designations, with notes on some of the vagaries of their usage and spelling: 


Qazaqstan. The most commonly encountered English form for this republic name, 
“Kazakhstan,” oddly enough derives from the fact that the Russian terms for 
Cossack and Qazaq once coincided--as “Kazak” [Ka3ax]. Soviet authonities 
°T use brackets in this thesis to serve two functions: 1) to enclose the Russian or other caisZuage 


form (or transliteration) of a term or phrase in the text. and 2) to supply explanatory information in a 
quotation. 
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decided in the mid-1930s that the Qazaqs would have to vacate this term, and the 
alternative of “Kazakh” (Ka3ax] was devised. English writings reproduced the 
Russian usage. The Qazaq name for the republic, meanwhile, was subject to 
change from another source: the imposed shift from the Arabic alphabet to Latin in 
1929 and subsequently to Cyrillic in 1938. The republic’s name in Arabic script 
was written “Qazaghistan” [ j= #1313] and this form was followed closely in 
the transition to Latin script (“Qazaopstan’”)--these two forms being close to how 
the name is actually pronounced in Qazaq. The advent of Cyrillic script introduced 
the form “Qazaqstan” [Ka3axctau], which paralleled the Russian form current at 
the time: “Kazakstan” [Ka3axcran--with “k” rather than “ghi” in the middle of the 
word, as pronounced]. An argument might be made in favor of the English 
renditions “Kazak” and “Xazakstan,” on the grounds that “Q” is an unfamiliar 
letter, but by the same argument Qatar and Iraq should be “Katar” and “Irak” (or 
“Iraque,’ “lrack”. ..). While many English speakers cannot or do nut pronounce 
the “Q” as a velar plosive, those familiar with the Middle East and Inner Asia 
should understand that this is what the letter represents. 

Qazaq. The “titular nationality” of Qazaqstan, was formerly referred to in Russian as 
“Kirgiz,” “Kirgiz-Kazak” or “Kirgiz-Kaisak”--causing confusion with the group 
now officially designated in Russian as “Kirgiz” (i.e., the “Qirghizes”). The latter 
were formerly treated as a sub-category of “Kirgiz” (i.e., the Qazaqs and Qirghizes 
together), and specified as “Kara-Kirgizy, or “Dikokamennye Kirgizy” (Russian 
for “wild-stone Qirghiz,” perhaps referring to their mountain habitations, or the 
way the Russians perceived their character). In 1924, the official Russian 
designation “Kazak” was adopted, to be changed again a decade later to “Kazakh” 
{in deference to the “Cossacks,” as mentioned). 

Almati. The town that became the capital of Qazaqstan was known in Tsarist Russian 


times as ““Vernoe™ (Russian for “reliable,” applied to the fortified settlement here, 


“a? 
tu 
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instrumental in the Russian conquest of the region). In 1921, it was renamed 
“Almati” [Amati] in Qazaq. However, for no apparent reason, when the Russian 
language adopted the “native” form, the form “Alma-Ata” was used (instead of 
“Almati’’), and English writings imitated this as well. 

Qirghiz, Qirghizstan. Qirghizes'’ are considered culturally very close to Qazaqs, as 
suggested by the conflation of the name-categories until the 1920s (see “Qazaq” 
above). Currently, Russian wnters employ one of two forms: “Kirgiz” or 
“Kyrgyz” [Kuprx3 or Kuiprai3]. The term “Kyrgyz” replicates the Cymilic spelling 
of the name in Qirghiz ianguage.** As it happens, Qirghiz language does not 
currently have characters for the /q/ and /y/ (“‘gh”) sounds as do other Central Asian 
languages, since these sounds are not phonemically distinct in Qirghiz from /k/ and 
/g/, respectively. One would need to have a Qirghiz phonemic intuition or a 
knowledge of Qirghiz language to know that “k” and “g” in “Kyrgyz” are 
pronounced “q and “gh.” Nevertheless, following glasnost’, the government of 
Qirghizstan has asserted its own i-entity over the Russian spelling by insisting that 
the name should be spelled the same in Russian as it has been in Qirghiz--i.e., 
“Kyrgyz” [Kpiprii3}. Many Wester authors have subsequently followed the 


Qirghiz government’s choice of spelling by replicating it in English--“Kyrgyzstan.”’ 


"tt has become common practice to think of the name “Qirghiz” (in its various forms, 
“Karghiz,” “Kirgiz,” “Kyrgyz”) as a proper adjective similar to Chinese” or “Taiwanese” because of 
the coincidence of pronunciation of the end of the word. Thus the appropriate plural form scems to be 
“Qirghiz” unmodified (cf. “five Chinese met five Qirghiz”}. Simitaily, “Turkmen” sounds to English 
speakers as if it were already plural, like “Englishmen.” However. in English it is onty when the name 
of a “people” is treated on/y as an adjective that it does not take the plural suffix “-s/-es” (cf. “five 
French met five Amenicans”}. This is clearly not the case with “Qirghiz” and “Tiirkmen”--you can say 
“she 1s a Turkmen.” but “she is a French” is incorrect English. Thus. the correct plural forms should 
be “five Qirghizes” and “five Tirkmens’--though the incorrect usage is so coramon that the correct 
form will take some gctting uscd to. 


'? This form “Kyrgyz” was previously used in Russian exclusively to designate a historical group 
that inhabited the Upper Yenisey River (Southern Sibena) in the !0th century who are supposed to be the 
direct ancestors of todav's Qirghizes 


ord 
‘od 
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There is some irony in this, however, in that this form is no less an artifact of 
Russian-Cynillic spelling for its having been endorsed by Qirghizstan authorities. 

Bishkek. The tiny pre-revolutionary town that was to become the capital of Qirghizstan 
bore the Russian name “Pishpek.” In 1926, it was dubbed “Frunze” in honor of 
M. V. Frunze, 2 Bolshevik who had led the Red Army in subjugating Central Asia 
during the Civil War. It acquired the new Qirghiz name “Bishkek”--which has also 
been adopted in Russian and English--following glasnost’ and the widespread 
rejection of dubious Soviet historical figures such as Frunze. 

Tiirkmenistan, Tiirkmen. The region which the Russians had before the Revolution 
called “Turkmeniia”--or more often “Zakaspiia” (meaning “Trans-Caspia,” or “the 
land beyond the Caspian Sea’’)--in 1924 acquired the official Russian designation 
“Turkmenistan” [TypkmMennctan] when it was constituted as a “Soviet Socialist 
Republic,” though the term “Turkmeniia” (Typkmenua] continued in official use. 
The Turkmen forms are “Typkmenuctan” and “Typkmen.” Western (and Russian) 
literature used to refer to the Turkmens as “Turkomans,” and occasionally this form 
is still encountered, especially among nostalgic Bntish authors. 

Ashghabat. The city that became Soviet Tiirkmenistan’s capital was known in colonial 
times as “Askhabad.” In 1919 it was redubbed “Poltoratsk.” after P. G. 
Poltoratskii, a revolutionary leader who was martyred by the White Army in the 
previous year. It bore that name unti! 1927 when the martyr value wore off and 
“A&khabad” [Awxa6aa] was adopted in Russian, and consequently in Western 
languages. In the Turkmen language, meanwhile, the name was “Ashghabat” 
[Awra6ar] (note that like in Qirghiz, /y/ is written in Turkmen as “g” [r], since the 
two sounds are not phonemically distinct). Recently, the Turkmen spelling was 
adopted officially in Russian as well, and this has been imitated in English as 


“Ashgabat.” 
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Ozbekistan, Ozbek. Though briefly designated “Uzbekiia” [Y36ekna] when Central 
Asia was first divided into 1epublics, this territorial entity has since been 
consistently called by the Russian name “Uzbekistan” [Y36ekucTaH]--and in the 
West, by the transliteration of this Russian name. In Ozbek language, the name is 
“Ozbekistan” [Y36exnctou], but in rendering this into Russian, the “6” was 

ignored as unpronounceable by Russians and the Persian suffix “‘-istan” took the 


form that had previously been adopted in Russian, as pronounced in other Turkic 


languages (‘-istan”). The term “Ozbek” (in Russian, “Uzbek” [Y36ex]), prior to 


the Bolsheviks, had 2n entirely different meaning--but this is the subject of 
extensive later discussion. 

Tashkent. The capital of Ozbekistan is the only Cemral Asian capital that has not 
experienced a repeated shifting of names in Soviet times, perhaps because it was the 
only name that the Soviet government felt it could not easily sacrifice since it bore 
an important, primarily Russian legacy of significance as the regional metropolis. 
The Russian spelling “TaSkent” [TawiKexT], has been adopted in English usage, 
though of course the Ozbek form, “Tashkent” [TouxKenr], is readily pronounced 
both in English and Russian (with a vowel similar to the “o” in “cone”). 

Tajikistan, Tajik. The simple name “Tajikistan” [TounkucTou] is afflicted with two 
sounds which have tnpped up the Russians. “J” does not occur in Russian, and can 
only be approximated by the two letters “ax,” which in tum, have been 
approximated in English by the three letters ‘“dzh.” Thus the forms “Tazhik,” 


“Tadjik” and “Tadzhik” are in awkward imitation of the Russian.” The “‘a’’s in 


'? Another odd anifact of Westerners’ “exotic” view of this region is to refer to “Tajik” and 
“Ozbek” groups and their languages as “Tajiki” and “Ozbeki." Perhaps this is in imitation of such 
terms as “Pakistani” and “Jraqi’--ncither of which is the name of a language or a cultural group, but of 
a place of habitation and nationality. The suifix “-i" in Persian and related languages creates nouns 
from other words-often abstract nouns from more concrete nouns. This suffix is not a feature of the 
Turkic languages such as Ozbck, and thus the term “Ozbcki" is merely an odd imposition. In Tajik, the 
name of the language is “TAjiki” (this is an attributive substantive. applicable to anything “Tajik”), but 
the word for a member of this group ts “Tajik.” The Englisn form of the language name, meanwhile. 
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Tajikistan--spelled in Tajik Cyrillic with “‘o”s--were tured into “a”s due to an 
inexplicable Russian antipathy to “o’’s in many Central Asia words (though the 
sound is could readily be approximated by the Russian tongue). Thus Tashkent 
became “Tashkent,” Bukhara became “Bukhara,” etc. 

Dushanbe. In 1929, a rather insignificant village called locally “Dushanbe” or 
“Dushambe” (rendered into Russian as “DiuSambe” [JIouam6e]) was made the 
capital of the newly established Tajikistan, and in the same year was renamed in the 
Latin script then in use as “Stalinobod” (in Russian, “Statinabad” (Cranuua6an)), 
after Joseph Stalin. In 1961 under Khrushchev, de-stalinization brought the return 
of the name “Dushanbe”--this time, fortunately, the adopted Russian form reflected 


native pronunciation and spel!inz (the only such case of a Central Asian capital 


prior to perestroika). 


Thus, shifting tides of history, and both Russian and Western inattentiveness to the 
local forms, have produced a confusion of names in Central Asia. For the sake of 
continuity, one might employ the most widely used English forms despite their 
Russophone character: “Kazakhstan,” “Kazakh” (or the compromise, “‘Kazak’”), “Alma- 
Ata,” “Kirgizstan” (or “Kirgizia’), “Kirgiz,” “Turkmenistan” (or “Turkmenia’), 
“Turkmen,” “Uzbekistan,” “Uzbek,” ““Tadzhikistan,” “Tadzhik.” However, in Central 
Asia lack of continuity is an artifact of history itself. Use of local forms will reduce just 
one more barrier that has distanced Westem scholarship from Central Asia. 

The history of arbitrary and imposed names, meanwhile, parallels the broader 
history of change, manipulation and contention of identity categories which is the central 


topic of this thesis. 


should be “Tajik.” just as we call the language “French” rather than “Francais” or “Russian” rather 
than “Russki.” 
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Central Asian territorial entities 


Central Asia is currently composed of five independent states, which were formerly 
“Soviet Socialist Republics” of the USSR: Qazaqstan, Qirghizstan, Ozbekistan, 
Tajikistan, and Tiirkmenistan. Each of these derives it name from a “titular nationality.” 
These territories are thus in some way associated with the concept of “nation,” with a 
portion of each state’s population bearing an implicit special relationship to that territory 
and state. 

Ozbekistan has within it an autonomous region, now called Qaraqalpaqstan 
(formerly the “Qaraqalpaq Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic”; in Russian, 
“Karakalpakiia” or “Karakalpakistan”), which similarly is a territory designated for the 
Qaraqalpags. This group is considered to be “closely related” to the Qazaqs--so closely 
that their status as a distinct “nation” or “nationality” has been disputed. 

Analogously, within Tajikistan there is a territory named the “Autonomous 
Province of Mountain Badakhshan” [Bunoatw ABTOHOMHH BanaxwonunH Kyxu; in 
Russian, “Gormo-Badakhéan”], where mucui of the population belongs to the “Pamir 
nationalities.” The “Pamiris”'* speak several different languages which are mutually 
incompreher sible and rather distantly related to Tajik. However, these people are 
officially classified as “Tajiks” and the “national” character of the Badakhshan Province 
has received virtually no official recognition. 

This array of territorial units is a subset of the administrative pattern established 
throughout the Soviet Union, the details of which were mainly worked out in the 1920s. 


Though the republic-level units in Central Asia were theoretically autonomous, in 


practice, Moscow imposed severe limits on that autonomy. Thus, there was very little 


'* Names of groups of people. such as “Samarqandi” (inhabitants of Samarqand). “K6l4bi" 
(inhabitants of Kolab Province), and “Pamin” (members of various groups indigenous to the Pamir 
Mountain region) are formed by appending the Persian/Tajik nominalizing suffix “-i" to place names. 
In English, such forms may be used as adjectives (like any noun), but to avoid “cxoticization” of the 
names, the plural should be formed. as with all regular English nouns, vith the suffix “-s/-cs” (cf. five 
Germans) as opposed to adjectives used as nouns (cf. five Chinese). 
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differentiation in administration from one republic to the next. Personnel were regularly 
promoted (or demoted) to positions of power in Central Asia from elsewhere without 
regard to boundaries. Bits of territory werc moved from one republic to another, or even 
left in an indeterminate status, throughout the Soviet period for purely administrative 
reasons--or perhaps specifically to undermine the sense of “national” integrity. For those 
living in inter-republic border zones, it was possible to cross back and forth across 
boundanes in one’s daily life and scarcely rotice any difference between the separate 
states. 

When these territonal units were initially formed, however, their “ational” 
significance was heavily stressed hy the Soviet government, which claimed to be granting 
to the Central Asian “peoples” their historical due by providing them with the conditions 
in which to develop into full-fledged “socialist nations.” The process of territorial 
division was known as the “national demarcation” of Central Asia [HauHonanbHoe 
pa3mexesanne}, and was completed largely in 1924. It was carried out in an effort to 
leave behind all historically inherited and therefore “arbitrary” divisions of the region in 
favor of a supposedly rational division based on both “national” and economic criteria. 

In times prior to the national demarcation, the arrangement of administrative units 
was entirely different. The period from 1917 to 1924, beset as it was with revolutionary 
stnfe and civil war, saw little change in the terntorial organization established under 
Tsarist rule. 

As a result of the Russian conquest from 1840s to the 1880s, most of Central Asia 
had been incorporated into the Empire and organized into miiiiary oblasts (provinces) 
based on considerations of administrative convenience, not population composition. The 
temtory which corresponds fairly closely to today’s Qazaqstan was made into four such 
oblasts--Akmolinsk, Semipalatinsk. Uralsk and Turgay. Together these four oblasts were 
known as the “Steppe Territory” or the “Kirgiz Terntory” [Crenviom Kpai or 


Kupru3ckii Kpai) (“Kirgiz” meaning roughly “Qazaq” in today’s terms) In the 
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southern part of Central Asia, a region called the “Turkistan Territory” [Typxectanckiii 
Kpaii] was established, and governed under the *Turkistan General-Gcovernorship” 
[TypkecraucKoe reHepant-ry6epHatopcTBo]. This region was divided into the five 
oblasts of Semurechie, Sir-Darya, Farghana, Samarqand, and Zakaspia. 

Russian territorial expansion, meanwhile, had stopped short of absorbing all of the 
Central Asian khanates. To the south of the Turkistaén Territory, the two entities of 
Khorazm and Bukhara retained an “independent” status. Called the Khanate of Khiva 
and the Emirate of Bukhara before the Revolution, and afterwards, the People’s 
Republics of Khorazm and Bukhara, they had the status of protectorates until they were 
dissolved in 1924 and divided among the republics of Turkmenistan, Ozbekistan and 
Tajik’ stan. 

This kind of territorial organization, characterized as it was by clear-cut boundaries, 
was new to Central Asia with the Russian conquest. Previously, the region was divided 
among three khanates--Qéqand (absorbed by the Russian Empire in the 1870s), Bukhara 
and Khiva--which fought continual territorial battles among themselves and were 
surrounded on most sides by terntory which felt no more than nominal or sporadic 
control by any state. In the north. “Qazaq” nomads had by the eighteenth century come 
into loose alliances with Russia, but also with Qoqand and Khiva. In the southeast, the 
“Turkmen” nomads controlled a large territory between Khiva, Bukhara and Persia. The 
remote mountain regions of the southeast (the Pamir-Alay) and the east (the Tien-Shan) 
offered a large measure of autonomy to local ‘“Qirghiz” and “Pamir” leaders who heard 
little from any lowland emir or khan to whom they might have owed fealty. The march 
ef Russian conquest brought with it the survey of boundary regions, and the impenal 
powers came together to negotiate frontiers with sphere of control of the British in 


Afghanistan and Iran, and of China in Eastern Turkistan. 
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The land and life on it 


Central Asia is a land of extreme natural diversity. It is bounded on the north by 
the Steppes of Siberia--broad expanses of grasslands that cover much of the northern part 
of Qazaqstan. In the east of Qazaqstan, these grasslands abut a massive mountain 
system. Running eastward, this forms the boundary between Russia and China. Running 
southward, the Tien-Shan and Pamir-Alay mountain systems divide “Russian Turkistan” 
from “Chinese Turkistan.” The Pamir Mountains at the southeast comer of Central 
Asia--the second highest mountain system in the world--straddle China, Afghanistan, and 
Bukhara/Tajikistan. They build onwards into the Hindu-Kush Mountains in Afghanistan 
and into the Himalaya Mountains in Kashmir and Tibet. 

The Pamir mountains, rising te 7,500 meters (24,500 feet), extract moisture from 
the air blown up from the south, and thereby conjure the essential ingredient that makes 
Central Asia livable. From southern Qazaqstan southwards, wherever the mountains of 
eastern Central Asia subside tu the West, the deserts immediately begin. Life is therefore 
largely confined to the places--oases--where the snow-melt waters can be drawn out from 
river-courses to irrigate bottomlands and deserts. Because the eastern mountains are 
composed of a series of chains which are oriented east-west, tie main river valleys and 
human activities are thus structured in the same axes. The southernmost and largest of 
the river-systems is the Amu-Darya which draws water from Pamir snows and glaciers, 
and flows toward the Aral Sea, dividing the Hindu-Kush Mountains of Afghanistan from 
the Pamir-Alay of Tajikistan, and passing through the Qara-Qum desert along the way. 

Moving northwards, the next major river is the Zarafshan, also having its sources in 
the Pamir-Alay and eventually disappearing into the desert, watering the oases of 
Samarqand and Bukhara along its course. It was in the valley of the Zarafshan and the 
surrounding mountains--the westernmost extensions of the Pamir-Alay, known as the 
Hisar, Zarafshan and Turkistan Ranges--that I did much of my fieldwork, camping with 


herders or staying in the homes of subsistence farmers in remote mountain valleys or with 
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state-run-farm laborers in lowland villages, as well as in the towns and cities surrounding 
these mountains. 

The third great Central Asian river, the Sir-Darya, begins at the border with 
Chinese Turkistan and flows through the immensely broad Farghana Valley past 
Tashkent and into the Aral Sea. The Farghana Valley is the home of the greatest 
concentration of Central Asian population living in countless villages as well as a number 
of small cities. Aside from these massive rivers, there are numerous smaller ones which 
either flow into one of these three or disappear into the earth. 

These rivers provided Central Asian agriculturalists with the basis for settled life, 
and for two millennia they have practiced much the same forms of irrigation, producing 
crops of grain, fruits and vegetables. In Soviet times, these crops have given way to a 
preponderance of cotton for export. On the fringes of these oases, and deep into the 
mountains and deserts, a large component of the Central Asian population has 
traditionally engaged in pastoral nomadism or transhumence, producing meat, dairy 
products, skins and wool for subsistence and trade in the oases. Yet another contingent 
has practiced crafts production in the oases as well as both local and long-distance trade. 
These several vocations, until the advent of Soviet modernization and industnalization, 
occupied virtualty all Central Asians--and the same is largely true, even now, in spite of 
the rise of a sizable government bureaucracy and limited development of industry. 

Thus, the eastern portion of Central Asia--where I have focused my work--is given 
physical continuity as the transition zone between mountain and desert or steppe. From 
the centers of commerce and agricultural villages that inhabit the oases, life attenuates 
honzontally along the trade routes skirting the mountains and upward along the 
precipitous valleys where constrictions, rushing torrents and harsh winter weather make 
passage difficult and intermittent. Nevertheless, the habitation continues upward, if 
sparsely, with villages planted in small alcoves and on steep slopes. and then further, in 


encampments wherever animals may be pastured by semi-nomadic herders. 
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Running from north to south along the series of major mountain ranges in eastern 
Central Asia, there is a climatic gradient, as one might expect: The Tien-Shan mountains 
in the north are cooler with greater precipitation, allowing the mountain slopes to support 
coniferous forests. These, though somewhat sparse, appear verdant by comparison with 
the southem ranges of Tajikistan (Pamir-Alay) which seem, especially at lower altitudes. 
to have scarcely any vegetation at all. Sheltered slopes here support open juniper forests 
(where they have not yet been cleared), and the valley bottoms are irrigated where 
possible, forming winding green strips of productive land, even as the surrounding slopes 
of pasturage become brown and gray by mid-summer. 

The vegetation increases as one travels from south to nerth, seemingly in direct 
proportion to the decreasing richness of oasis life. This is usually explained historically 
by the inroads made into the area by marauding steppe nomads descending upon the 
region from the north. The tenuous outposts to the north of the Tien-Shan were always 
the first to suffer when Central Asia was assailed. The Farghana Valley, meanwhile, was 
descnbed already in the times of Alexander the Great’s conquest cf tie area (third 
century BC) as boasting a senes of city-kingdoms. Tashkent, located by the western end 
of the Tien-Shan, only late in history assumed stature as the capital of Tsarist Russia’s 
Turkistan colony. The more important historical cities were in the south, along the 
Zarafshan, Amu-Darya and other smaller rivers draining the Pamir-Alay Massif. In the 
same way, the remote mountain agricultural villages seem to fade away as one goes north 
along these ranges. In the Pamir-Alay lvivuuiains, villages are found in the most 
remarkably remote locations. Inthe Alay and on northward to the Tien-Shan and Altay, 
the mountains are more exclusively the domain of Qirghiz nomads. The Qirghiz inhabit 
the mcuntains in the south as well, but their domain begins ever higher, in areas where 
agriculture is quite impossible. 

These mountains and oases, where I have done most of my research, are situated in 


the heart of an extremely broad terntory which shares a large measure of cultural 
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continuity. To the east, in China, lies the Tarim Basin of Eastern Turkistan, a huge desert 
depression surrounded by mountains on three sides--the Tien-Shan to the north, Pamir- 
Alay to the west and Himalaya to the south. It is ringed by a string of oases around its 
perimeter, including such ancient cities as Qashghar, Yarkand, and Khotan. In this area, 
the main population is “Uyghur,” a “Turkic people,” Sunni Muslim by religion, and 
culturally quite close to the people on the former-Soviet side of these mountains. To the 
north of my region of focus is a broad expanse of steppes which were inhabited 
historically by “Qazaq” pastoral nomads, but since the nineteenth century have been 
increasingly dominated by Russian and Ukrainian colonists usurping the “Qazaq” 
pastures for cultivation. 

To the west are the huge arid expanses of the Qizil-Qum and Qara-Qum deserts, 
extending to the Aral and Caspian Seas; these broad, inhospitable regions are broken only 
by the remote oases of Khorazm and Bukhara, but even some of the blcakest of this 
terrain is visited at least once annually by pastoralists running their herds of sheep. To 
the south, the mountains of Central Asia abut with the Hindu-Kush Mountains of 
Afghanistan, and the former Soviet Central Asia’s southern border is marked by the 
Amu-Darya for much of its distance, though both to the north in Central Asia and the 
south in Afghanistan, the same mountains give way to the same broad, dreary desert 
plains. 

Though this region is divided up by mountains and deserts, these have not 
constituted great impediments for the conduct of trade or the movement of peopics and 
cultural influences. Thus Central Asia is not at all contained unto itself, but opens 
outward, shares culture, and has shared its resources--by trade or exploitation--with 


surrounding regions on all sides. 
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The “Peoples of Central Asia” 

Any “background” ofa region will cover the “objective characteristics” such as 
those enumerated above--the territorial units and their names, geomorphological features, 
economic activities, and so on. It will also give an overview of the “peoples” inhabiting 
the territory, citing of their “essential characteristics.” Indeed, of the Western scholarly 
literature on contemporary Central Asia, an extraordinary proportion of it is devoted to 
precisely such overviews of the “peoples”--perhaps as much as ten pezcent of all that is 
written. 

The following provides a sense of the literature that has been devoted wholly or in 
large part to the project of characterizing the “peoples”: 

1) General books, such as L. Krader’s Handbook of Central Asia (1956) and 

Peoples of Central Asia (1963), and G. Wheeler’s The peoples of Central 
Asia: A background book (1966); 

2) Yet more general books with coverage including Central Asia: S$. Akiner’s 
Islamic peoples of the Soviet Union (1983), R. Wixman’s The people’s of the 
USSR: An ethnographic handbook (1984), A. Bennigsen & S. E. Wimbush’s 
Muslims of the Soviet Empire: A guide (1985), and R A. Weekes’s Muslim 


peoples: A world ethnographic survey (1984); 


3) Books that characterize an individual “people”: A. Allworth’s The modern 
Uzbeks (1990), M. B. Olcott’s The Kazakhs (1987), L. Benson & 
I. Svanberg’s The Kazaks of China (1988), and M. N. Shahrani’s The Kirghiz 
and Wakhi of Afghanistan (1979); 


4) Substantial background chapters in historical or thematic works on Central 
Asia: O. Caroe’s Soviet Empire: The Turks of Central Asia and Stalinism 
(1953), G. Wheeler's The modem history of Soviet Central Asia (1964; 


chaps. | and 9), E. Bacon's Central Asians under Russian rule (1966), and 


E. Aliworth’s Central Asia: A century of Russian Rule (1989; chaps. 2 and 3); 
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5) And coverage of individual “peoples” in books dealing with the 

“nationalitics’--or more often the “nationalities problem”--in the (former) 
Soviet Union: “Kazakhstan and the Kazakhs,” ‘ Kirgizistan and the Kirgiz,” 
“Turkmenistan and the Turkmen,” “Uzbekistan and the Uzbeks,” and 
“Tadzhikistan and the Tadzhiks” in Z. Katz’s Handbook of major Soviet 
nationalities (1975), “The Turkic Nationalities,” “The Iranian frontier 
nationalities,” and “The Uzbeks in two states” in W. O. McCagg & B. D 
Silver’s Soviet Asian ethnic frontiers (1979), “Kazakhs,” “Uzbeks,” 
“Turkmen,” “Kirgiz,” and “Tadzhiks” in G. Smith’s The nationalities question 
in the Soviet Union (1990), and “Kazakhstan,” “Uzbekistan,” “Tajikistan,” 
“Turkmenistan,” and “Kyrgyzstan” in I. Bremmer & R. Taras’s Nation and 
politics in the Soviet successor states (1993). 

Much of this literature reads like a school textbook of European geography, forever 

introducing the five republics of Soviet Central Asia to an audience that knows little 

about them. 

The ways that people are characterized, or constructed as “peoples” is a central 
topic of this dissertation. The task of characterizing any large group of people in Central 
Asia (on the scale of these “nations” or “peoples”) using a coherent array of 
charactenstics is tremendously problematic, as I demonstrate below with the case of the 
“Ozbeks.” And yet the coherence of the characterizations in this literature is remarkable. 
There is near universal agreement among such authors as to how the “Ozbeks”--or any 
other “people”--ought to be described. Maps are drawn to show their distribution. 
Numbers are cited for their size. After size and distribution--and changes produced by 
birth-rates, assimilation, migration, etc.--descriptions typically touch on “racial 
background,” language, historical roots, religion and other “cultural” and ‘‘cultural- 


psychological traits,” economy and “way of life.” These, of course. are essentially the 
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same indicators by which Stalin defined the “nation”--indeed, the essential features of the 
organismic model. 

To illustrate the construction of a “people” in these conventional terms, I will 
examine several accounts of the “Ozbeks” as defined by the group’s key characteristics. 
I have selected these particular accounts, not because they are particularly “good” or 
“bad,” but because they are illustrative of how such groups are invariably understood; I 
do not critique them as poor scholarship, for they are standard scholarship and represent 
a perspective that widely taken for granted. The first account from which I will draw is 
that of Alexandre Bennigsen, the late doyen of Central Asian political studies, and his 
protégé, Enders Wimbush, in their book Muslims of the Soviet Empire (1986). This is a 
compendium of articles on each of the “Muslim peoples,” or at least the ones deemed 


significant, and the “Ozbeks’’ are deemed very significant due to their “size.” 


“Ozbeks” by religion 

Under the heading “The Uzbeks,” Bennigsen and Wimbush’s first statement is “The 
Uzbeks are generally Sunni Muslims of the Hanafi school. However, there are small 
Shi‘a colonies in the cities of Samarkand, Bukhara, and Tashkent” (n 60) T5 
characterize the group in terms of religion, as they do in the first sentence about each 
“people” in the book, is consistent with the conception of this catalogue of “Muslims.” 
The pricnity given to Islamic faith as a defining criterion receives further en:phasis in that, 
of nine pages of text on the “The Uzbeks,” three are devoted to “Religious data.” 

The interest of such scholars in the religion of these “Muslims of the Soviet 
Empire” may be attnbuted to two questionable assumptions: First, Islamic religion is 
seen by many Westem scholars as virtually absolute in defining identity. Islam, among 
the world religions, is unique in the way that its adherents are often viewed as belonging 
to a single, decisive cultural category. By companion, there is no scholarly literature 


featuring titles such as “Christians of the Soviet Empire” or “Christian Peoples: A World 
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Ethnographic Survey” (cf. Weekes 1978). Second, religious divides have been 
anticipated to be the lines along which the “Soviet Empire” might break up. This 
presupposes a particular interest in the prospect of the Soviet Union breaking up, which 
is of course a feature of Cold War “sovietology,” which looked upon any trouble that the 
Soviet government might be destined to encounter with glee and hope for the worst: 
“The spectre of the attachment of more than 50 million individuals, deep inside the 
Cuinmunist camp, to the community of Islam,” as H. Braker put it in his forward to this 
volume (emphasis added). “The bedrock for intense belief and provocative political 
activity remains as solid as ever” (p. vii-ix). 

The remark that there are Shi‘a among the otherwise mainly Sunni “Ozbeks” is 
consistent with the focus on lines of potential divisiveness--though, as the authors are 
careful to observe, they have no information on tensions between these groups. 

Similarly, the authors mention the existence of various Sufi orders but give no indication 
of how many adherents they have or what their relationship is with “official” Islam or 
non-Sufi, non-official Islam. Indeed. Bennigsen and Wimbush might we'l have 
summanzed that next to nothing is known about the significance of Islam for the 
“Ozbeks.” The majority of information which they cite on this issue is derived from 
Soviet propaganda sources taken at face value. They cite, for example, severe statements 
made by political leaders and the increase in anti-Islamic propaganda, as if this were a 
direct indication of the strength of the Islamic movement. In fact, the pronouncements of 
Soviet leaders often reflected neither genuine concems nor the intention of carrying out 
the political acts that such pronouncements imply. The increase in propaganda, instead 
of reflecting an increased “need” for propaganda, might more likeiy indicate an increase 
in the size and power of the propaganda-producing bureaucracy. 

Many of the general statements Bennigsen 2nd Wimbush make conceming Islam in 
Ozbekistan run counter to my own experience. “According to recent Soviet surveys 


{which the authors neither cite nor indicate whether they were conducted in a manner 
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that could produce reliable and meaningful results], the Uzbeks--especially the city 
dwellers--are the most religious of all Central Asian Muslims” (p. 62). “Degree of 
religiousness” might be defined in very different ways’ acceptance of a helief system or 
cosmology; interest in and knowledge of the details of doctrine, or of history and 
traditions of the faith; upholding of certain “core” moral values; strict observance of key 
practices considered essential to the religion; broad observance of the full array of 
traditional practices associated with the religion; observance of high-profile practices that 
are considered public signs of religious conviction; willingness to make personal 
sacrifices for the sake of religion: willingness to take public, political stances in the name 
of religion, determination to oppose existing governments under the banner of religion, 
etc. However, accurding to my own observation, none of these measures would 
characterize the urban population of Ozbekistan as a whole as being particularly 
religious--indeed, the urban intelligentsia is the most russified, secular segment of the 
population. The most religious populations, by most measures, are indeed regionally 
focused, but include both urban and rural areas--e.g., city and rural dwellers in the 
Farghana Valley, and mountain villagers in the Hisar-Zarafshan ranges. 

Also quite mysterious is the authors’ assertion that there are fewer working 
mosques in the southern part of the republic because “the population of former nomads 
[there] has always been less deeply Islamicized than that of the cities [elsewhere in 
Ozbekistan]” (p. 61). In fact, many other parts of Ozbekistan are just as much 
characterized by formerly nomadic populations, and in any case, the number of official 
working mosques in any given location was surely more a function of the administrative 
caprice of the Ozbekistan and district governments than of the will of the local 
population. 

On a more fundamental level, one must ask why “Ozbek” is a relevant category at 
all in descnbing Islam in the Soviet Union. None of the religious categories or 


charactenstics that Bennigsen and Wimbush cite are exclusive to--or even particularly 
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characteristic of--the “Ozbek nation.” Much the same categories have the same 
relevance to most other Central Asians, and there is undoubtedly as much variability 
within the population called “Ozbek” as there is between “Ozbeks” and the other 
neighboring “peoples.” Virtually all Central Asians are Muslims--indeed overwhelmingly 
Sunni Muslims. For most, differences of school or sect are in any case virtually 
insignificant. Religion is actually incidental to Central Asian “national” categories. 
Bennigsen and Wimbush devote a large part of their description of religion in Ozbekistan 
to a listing of the mosques and religious schools on the territory of that republic, but one 
must ask if this amounts to a religious characterization of the “Ozbek people.” In fact, 
some of the mosques listed are frequented mainly by non-Ozbeks. 

Another observation that Bennigsen and Wimbush make regarding the relationship 
of religion to the identity of the “Ozbeks” is particularly revealing: 

Uzbckistan is an area where various religious customs are the most strictly observed 

because of the total confusion between religious and national characteristics. Such 

customs as circumcision, rcligious marriage, payment of kalvm, bunal at a Mus!im 


cemetery and carly marnages of voung girls arc maintained by belicvers and nor.- 
believers alike because they are considered national. (p. 62) 


This is fraught with the difficult assumptions about who is or is not a “believer”: is it he 
who actively rejects the Soviet state's position that there is no god? or he who accepts 
the traditions that have been handed down in association with Islamic religion? In 
Central Asia, it is almost impossible to define what a “non-believer” would be: Despite 
sporadic Soviet efforts, many practices such as life-cycle rituals and associated customs 
are universally seen as Islamic but are also seen as appropriate for every Central Asian. 
Thus, among the repertoire of Central Asian ritual practices, there are only a hand-full, 
such as prayer, that would seem illogical or inappropriate for any Central Asian to do 
even as an avowed atheist. Loyal Communists and mode! Sovic: citizens were called 
upon to forswear various practices, such as giving under-age girls in marriage or 
engaging in public drunkenness. However, their adherence to such proscriptions was 


more a matter of political conformity than of religious conviction. 
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An even more difficult problem in this statement about the adherence to Islamic 
tradition is the motivating principle that it implies in asserting that “religious” practices 
are “maintained . . . because they are considered national.” The assumption is that people 
maintain particular practices because the “nation” dictates that they should (even when, 
as “non-believers,” they would not do the same thing on religious grounds). Positing an 
analogous “national” mctivation, one might explain that an American takes his son to a 
baseball game, not primarily because he enjoys it or feels that it is something that he 
wants to share with his child, but because it is a “national” imperative. While American 
politicians certainly try to bring baseball and other such practices into their “national”- 
political symbolism, this does not constitute grounds to suppose that the “nation” is the 
key motivation for such everyday practices of ordinary people. Bennigsen and Wimbush 
seem to suggest that people are instinctively driven to manifest their “national 
characteristics,” where truly religious practices are more a matter of cosmological 
convictions. 

Ultimately, however, matters such as these have little bearing on the characte-isiics 
of the “Ozbeks” as a “Muslim people.” All that can really be said is that “Ozbeks,” with 
few exceptions, are “Muslims.” and that this has three broad meanings for “Ozbeks” as 
for most Central Asians: 1) They believe in the basic tenets of Islamic religion, such as 
that “there is no God but Allah and Muhammad is his prophet;” 2) They adhere to 
traditional practices and beliefs associated with Islam; And 3) they are “native” to this 
fundamentally “Muslim” part of the world, in contrast to the Russians and others who are 
viewed in Central Asia as outsiders (for more on Central Asian “Muslim” identity, see 
pages 222-244). Anything else that might be said about Islam in Ozbekistan, to most 


“Ozbeks” would seem quite unrelated to what it means to be “Ozbek.” 
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Number and territory of the “Ozbeks” 


Setting aside religion, what are the other chief characteristics of a “people” such as 
the “Ozbeks” in the conventional canon of organismic terms? Stalin gives particular 
emphasis to a special relationship between the “people” and a given territory. Ideally, the 
relationship between “people” and territory is also fitted with a state. Thus it is that in 
listing the Muslims of Central Asia, numbers (i) through (v) for Bennigsen and Wimbush 
are the five “nationalities” that received “Soviet Socialist Republic” status. Many of the 
“background” books mentioned above have exactly five chapters or section headings 
devoted to the “peoples” of Central Asia. 

Bennigsen and Wimbush’s second sentence on the “Ozbeks” (after mentioning 
religion), is “the republic (SSR) was founded on 27 October 1924, and its terntory 
covers 447,000 square km.” (p. 50). That “nations” are invariably described in terms of 
their surface area is undoubtedly not because readers are expected to have an intuitive 
sense of what 447,000 square km means, but rather as a rhetorical way of establishing 
that relationship between the people and the land. Most “Ozbeks,” I am quite certain, 
could not tell you the exact day on which their “nation-state” was established, and even 
the year does not mean much to them. Mentioning this date is intended to help onent the 
reader as to what kind of a “nation” the “Ozbeks” are (a young, “socialist” one), and to 
thetorically affirm that the “Ozbeks” are a full-fledged nation (albeit, at that time, not an 
independent one). 

As is usual in describing a “people,” the Bennigsen/Wimbush account proceeds to 
an enumeration of “Ozbeks” inside and outside of “their” republic: by accident of 
history, the exact coextensiveness of the “people,” territory, and “nation” is somewhat 
violated, but this does not diminish the value of the ideal. This ideal image is not only 
held by those who, by virtue of their cositions of bureaucratic power, gain political 


advantage from the “special relationship” between the “Ozbeks” and Ozbekistan, but also 
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by experts such as Bennigsen.'* The strength of this image is exhibited in the trust that 
these authors give to Soviet statistical and other information--information that might 
otherwise be considered suspect propaganda. 

For example, they cite figures of 7,724,715 “Ozbeks” and 448,541 “Tajiks” in 
Ozbekistan in 1970, and suggest further that the statistics reveal that there is little 
“assimilation” of non-Ozbeks to the “Ozbek” category. “Assimilation” is a highly 
problematic concept, entailing issues of language use (public and private), “culture 
change,” official status, etc.--and these authors should be aware that Soviet figures might 
show that “Tajiks” are actually “Ozbeks,” even where there is no behavioral indicator by 
which one might conclude that “assimilation” has actually occurred. It is well-known-- 
probably also to these authors--that the cities of Samarqand and Bukhara have core 
populations that are primarily Tajik-speaking (despite their location in Ozbekistan). And 
yet they cite the number of “Tajiks” in Samarqand Province as 86,557 in 1979 (p. 86)--as 
compared to a total population of 1,789,000 in the Province and 495,000 in Samarqand 
city itself (1982 figures cited in Sovetskii éntsiklopedi¢eskii slovar’, 1984). There is of 
course no reliable way to derive from the figure of 495,000 population in a city that we 
know to be predominantly “Tajik” an actual figure for the number of “Tajiks.” But we 
can suspect that the number 86,557 for the entire Province--which contains numerous 
other towns and villages where “Tajiks” are found--underestimates by a factor of perhaps 
as much as six or more, and this would make their proportion of the Province’s 
population perhaps 30% instead of less than 5%. I do not mean to assert the veracity of 
such a number--indeed, there can be no “true” number because there is no unambiguous 


way to define who is a “Tajik” in Samarqand Province, as shall be explored in Chapter VI 


' There may also be an issuc of political advantage here as weli, as opposed to a pure drive toward 
knowledge, in that part of the claim to fame of an “Ozbek expert” in political science, for instance, is 
that he is an authority on the third most numcrous “nation” in the former Soviet Union. A more 
qualified image of the “Ozbcks” might result in a more qualified statement of the expertise. If the 
“Ozbek nation” is not “consolidated” --just as if Islam in Central Asia is not a threat to the Soviet state— 
then why should «-¢ suppun people studving 1? 
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in much greater depth. I intend only to point out that when we are told that there are 
7,724,715 “Ozbeks” in Ozbekistan, this is not the straight-forward statement that it 
purports to be. The figure undoubtedly includes a significant number of people who, like 
most Samarqand “Tajiks,” may accept the official designation “Ozbek,” but for whom 
other identities may be far more important. 

The special relationship between “‘people” and territory is highlighted in Bennigsen 
and Wimbush’s remarks on “trends in the Uzbekistan population”: “There is a slight 
assimilation of the foreign Muslim colonies--Tajiks, Kirghiz and Turkmen--by the 
Uzbeks.” The authors are probably aware that the “foreign Muslim colonies” to which 
they refer are not actually groups of people that have moved in to occupy bits of “Ozbek” 
territory as the words might be taken to imply, for they are generally just as “indigenous” 
aS--or even more “indigenous” than--many of the “Ozbeks.” What makes this language 
appropniate and compelling to the authors is that, in accordance with image of the ideal 
“Ozbek” territorial unit which is homogeneously “Ozbek,” non-Ozbeks become 


conceptually foreign. 


“Ozbek” by blood 

Another term by which Bennigsen and Wimbush charactenze the “Ozbeks” is 
“ethnic” type, by which they mean genetic make-up. This is described as “formed of 
three ethnic layers: the urban population, the descendants of the pre-Shaibanid Turkic 
tnbes, and the descendants of the Shaibanid Uzbek tribes.” It must be said, however, 
that it is no more possible to identify members of these “layers” than to distinguish Celtic, 
Anglo-Saxon and Viking members of the English population. The image of three layers 
is compelling to one who knows that the “primordial” population of Central Asia was 
Iranian (Iranian being a family of Indo-European languages, and putatively, a genetic 
stock characterized by fair, European-like features), and that this population was not 


eradicated but somehow meldcd into what later became a predominantly Turkic-speaking 
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population. There is some inconsistency in this image, meanwhile, in the view that first 
group as “the urban population,” for the earlier Iranian inhabitants of the region were not 
primarily urban, nor is it likely that they were chased into the cities. The “Indo- 
European” physiognomic features which are taken as indicators of this population are 
also widely found in rural communities. 

Of the “ethnic” group that Bennigsen and Wimbush call the “pre-Shaibanid Turkic 
tribes,” many of these people have lived on the territory of Ozbekistan for about a 
millennium and a half--as long as the Anglo-Saxons in Britain--aliowing plenty of time for 
mixing, and leaving little hope of finding distinguishable populations at present. The 
ending date for pre-Shaybanid influxes of Turkic peoples was, by definition, the arrival of 
the Shaybanids who conquered the Centra! Asia in the sixteenth century. Turkic groups, 
meanwhile, had continued to cntcr Central Asia periodically from the Steppes to the 
north throughout the previous millennium, and the descendants of those who arrived in 
the fifteenth century--were it possible to distinguish them now, one hundred generations 
of mixing later--would doubtless be more similar to the Shaybanids than to those of their 
supposed “ethnic” kin in the “pre-Shaibanid” group who arrived in the sixth century. The 
appearance of the Shaybanids on the scene, in fact, was plainly more of a political event 
than an “ethnic” one, establishing as it did new ruling dynasties that happened to take the 
name “Ozbek.” 

In terms of “ethnic” or “racial” make-up, the “Ozbek” population is thus thoroughly 
mixed, though one can find physical traits that seem “Mongoloid” or “Indo-European.” 
The three layers which Bennigsen and Wimbush describe are mytho-historica! 
representations of this genetic diversity, which in fact often produces a brother that is 
“Turkic” in appearance and a sister that is “Iranian.” It should be mentioned further that 
the same vanability may be observed in the “Tajik” population. Those “Tajiks” who live 


in isolated mountain areas indeed exhibit “Indo-European” features more consistently-- 
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though far from consistently. The “Tajiks” of the lowlands show precisely the same 
range of physical characteristics as the “Ozbeks” with whom they live in close proximity. 

Thus, even the notion that the “Ozbeks” are a “Turkic people” is 2 proposition 
subject to serious question (as is the notion that “Tajiks” are an Iranian people). Some 
scholars think it worthy of disdain that some young “Ozbek” intellectuals claims as their 
ancestry and heritage the Sogdian civilization--a mediaeval Iranian-speaking group 
inhabiting the Zarafshan Valley. However, if one views “rights to a heritage” as 
determined by genetic descent rather than linguistic “descent,” then there can be no 
argument--even if the motivation of such “Ozbeks of Sogdian descent” is essentially 
hegemonic. 

Such matters of contention arise, of course, because reality fits very poorly with the 
notions that there should be a coextensiveness of “people,” terntory, and state, and that 
historical legacy, genetic descent and linguistic roots should be congruent. The effort to 
impose this image on reality is succinctly summarized in Bennigsen and Wimbush’s first 
phrase under “Ethnographic data” (using the term “ethnographic,” incidentally, in a way 
that adheres closely to Soviet usage, and bears little relation to any such concept that 
Westem anthropologists would consider appropriate): “By a seeming paradox, the 
Uzbek nation, today the most numerous and most dynamic of all Central .Asian nations, is 
also the one whose consolidation was the most difficult and complicated” (p. 57). The 
“consolidation” is thus portrayed as a destiny-driven process, which will result in an 
entity no longer violated by diversity of language or culture; their next sentence: ‘In that 
consolidation, various ethnic groups have not entirely lost their ethnic, social and 
linguistic peculianties.” In fact, one might readily argue, as J shall at length, that diversity 
in the population of Ozbekistan has scarcely diminished--that the “consolidated nation of 
Ozbeks” does ot exist as portrayed. Furthermore, it is dubious whether such a “nation” 
is historically inevitable, and highly in doubt what the merits of such a “nation’s” 


existence might be. 
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Bennigsen and Wimbush, meanwhile, see the end-point of the “consolidation” 
process as a “nation” that might be characterized as “dynamic”--a term which conjures 
images of such “nations” as the English as they created their empire or the Germans as 
they sought “national” fulfillment in the Third Reich. Since such 2 "ation, according to 
these authors, acquires its importance from its shear numbers, the project of assimilating 


all non-Ozbeks in the territory sounds like quite a reasonable ambition. 


“Ozbeks” by language 

Of the standard characteristics by which a “people” is commonly outlined--in 
Stalin’s list of cntenia as elsewhere--there remain four that I have not yet covered with 
respect to the “Ozbeks”: language, history, economy, and culture (other than religion). | 
tum now to another short account where these aspects are drawn out more fully: Shinn 
Akiner’s Islamic peoples of the Soviet Union (1986), which covers each “people” under 
the rubrics of “1 Historical Background” (including remarks on their present economy), 
“2 Number and Distribution” (citing various dubious Soviet statistics without question or 
comment), “3 Status” (where in almost all cases it is repeated verbatim, though with 
limited plausibility: “The ___ enjoy full Soviet citizenship. They are found in all 
occupations and in all income brackets. .. ,” and implausible figures for literacy rates of 
over 99% are cited in each case), “4 Language,” “5S Religion.” and “6 Outside the Soviet 
Union.” 

Under the heading “Language,” Akiner begins with the problematic statement, “The 
national language is Uzbek” (p. 280). The official language of Ozbekistan, until the eve 
of the collapse of the Soviet Union, was actually Russian, though this changed in law 
under perestroika, in practice the situation remains little changed even now. It is true 
that “Ozbek” schoolchildren mainiy attended Ozbek-language schools (though much of 
the elite did not), and much business between Ozbek speakers--both official and 


otherwise--was conducted in Ozbek. However, Russian was the main language of higher 
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education, of the media, and of public government business (as opposed to behind-the- 
scenes transactions), as well as of most other activities conducted in the presence of non- 
Ozbek speakers, who composed close to one quarter of Ozbekistan’s population. 

If by “national language,” Akiner does not mean “official language,” then the 
statement would seem tautological if not for its being entirely problematic. We take it 
that there is a people called “Ozbek” and a language called “Ozbek,” and they belong to 
one another just as any “nation” should have a language. Meanwhile, Akiner goes on to 
say, “It belongs to the East Turkic group; it can also be classed as belonging to the 
Karluk group, Karluk-Khorezm sub-group. The language it is most closely related to is 
Uighur.” In this, she begins to reveal the difficulty of classifying Ozbek in an appropriate 
language “‘family”--to say nothing of the problem of even considering it a language-- 
coherent and separate unto itself as a language is supposed to be. 

The difficulty is that speakers of various dialects/languages that are transformations 
of what might be called the “Turkic super-language” have been coming and going in 
Central Asia for most of two millennia. In this ebb and flow of language, one may 
delineate two poles: 1) the Turkic in its more “primordial” form as it was spoken by 
people who entered Central Asia mainly on horseback from Siberia at various times in 
history, and 2) the Turkic that has been very greatly transformed by the linguistic 
influences it encountered in Central Asia--mainly Iranian (and Arabic via Iranian). 
Between these poles, Central Astan Turkic dialects grade into one another And in 
addition, there is all the linguistic variability that results from the interaction of mobile, 
nomadic elements of the population, traders from Central Asian hubs of commerce, 
itinerant armies, the cultural elite that moved broadly about the region, and the 
differential impact of other surrounding linguistic groups such as the Slavs and Mongols-- 
as well as from spontaneous linguistic change. Thus on the territory of Ozbekistan, lying 
as it does at the heart of this mixing ground, one may find a tremendous vanety of 


resulting spoken forms, which differ much more among themselves than, for instance, an 
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“Ozbek” dialect in an area bordering on Turkmenistan differs from Turkmen. Classifying 
Central Asian Turkic languages/dialects is rather like cutting soup. 

When Ozbekistan was created in 1924 there was no Ozbek language per se. A 
version of Turkic called “Chaghatay,” written with the Arabic alphabet, took second 
place to Persian as the written language of state, letters and commerce. Inasmuch as 
Chaghatay was not a particularly codified language, it was not tightly associated with any 
particular Turkic “language” or dialect, allowing speakers of various forms to use it 
comfortably as “their own” written language. In fact, much of the difference between 
various Central Asian Turkic “languages” and dialects is :n the pronunciation of vowels, 
and since these vowels either were assigned in the Arabic form to one of three ambiguous 
vowel symbols or were not represented at all, the resulting “loose fit” of Chaghatay 
writing made it amenable to the variability of dialects. As a consequence, however, it is 
impossible to say that there was a distinct “Ozbek” language per se prior to the 
establishment of Ozbekistan. 

The creation of an administrative unit called “Ozbekistan” ix she 1920s was 
accompanied by a desire to codify an “Ozbek” language for the first time. This was a 
problematic undertaking, given the diversity of spoken forms. It was further complicated 
considerably by administrative decisions to codify the language, first in a modified Arabic 
script, then around 1928 ina version of the Latin alphabet, and in 1940 switching again 
to Cymillic, with the addition of several letters to the Russian alphabet. In sequence with 
these alphabet changes, there were also shifts in the dialect model that was to be the 
official basis of the codified language: First, the urban spoken form which exhibited 
strong Iranian influences, abandoned in about 1928 in favor of the more “Turkically 


pure” form that was abstracted from rural speech in areas where there was weaker 
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Iranian influence, and finally in 1937, the Iranized dialect of certain cities in the Farghana 
Valley.’® 

Since the final adoption of the Cyrillic alphabet in 1940, the language has still been 
on dramatically shifting ground, in that many Ozbek terms (often deriving from Iranian or 
Arabic) were officially eliminated from the Ozbek vocabulary in favor of Russian terms 
(be they of Slavic or European ongin). Occasionally, the tide has shifted the other way-- 
most decisively following glasnest’ and Ozbekistan’s independence--to eliminate 
European (and Iranian) borrowings 1n favor of “truly Turkic” forms. The language as 
arranced by Soviet language planners is now set to undergo a new process of contortion 
and political accommodation as the issue of a retum to Arabic or Latin script is again 
raised, and efforts are made to end the domination of Russian language and to recreate 
Ozbek language as a language of state, of learning and of everyday interactions. The end 
result, meanwhile, will inevitably remain somewhat distant from the great variety of 
spoken forms. Thus, the tight association between an “Ozbek” language and an “Ozbek 
nation” is absent, and “Oztek” as a “national language” remains as problematic as “the 
Ozbeks’” status as a “nation.” 

The language situation in Ozbekistan is further complicated by the fact that a very 
large percentage of the population do not speak Ozbek as their first language, in spite of 
official figures and passport documents that designate as “Ozbeks” many who would not 
choose to apply that name to themselves. These non-Ozbeks generally speak good 
Ozbek as a second language. The exceptions to this include most Russians and other 
non-Central Asian groups, and a small segment of the russified Central Asian elite in 
Ozbekistan--including some of the most determinedly “Ozbek” “Ozbeks.” I have 
mentioned that Samarqand is mainly Tajik-speaking, though here most men are 


thoroughly bilingual (trilingual, in fact, as they also know Russian, though often not 


Fora thorough study of the programs and implementation of language change in Ozbekistan, 
see Fierman (199 1a). 
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particularly well). Another large portion of northern Ozbekistan’s population are not 
speakers of Ozbek, but rather, of Qaraqalpaq and Qazaq. However, these people can 
communicate freely with their “Ozbek” neighbors due to the similarity of all Central 
Asian Turkic “languages.” Of course, when untrained Qazaq and Ozbek speakers can 
conduct a conversation together, each speaking their own “language,” it must call into 
question the status of these as searate languages. 

The problem of defining dis:inct languages is touched on by Bennigsen and 
Wimbush in passing--indeed, they are prompted to coin a new ethno-linguistic term, 
descnbing ‘some groups of former nomads, who ethnically and linguistically must be 
classified halfway between the Uzbeks and the Kazakhs. Such are the Kuramas 
{Qurama}, “mongrels” of the Angren valley . . .” (1986:58). The term “mongrel” is 
unfortunate, however, not only because it is pejorative, but also because it suggests that 
the group was produced by an event of cross-hreeding between the “Ozbeks” and 
“Qazaqs”--where in fact all Central Asian groups are of thoroughly mixed descent and 
there is no time in history when one could have identified more pure “Ozbeks” and 
“Qazaqs.” In spite of this reference to the “Qurama,” meanwhile, this group has actually 
been defined out of existence, and since the 1920s the ceased to be considered “mixed 


Ozbeks” and became simply “Ozbeks” who had formerly been mistaken in their identity. 


“ 


Ozbek” history 
To consider how the “Ozbeks” have been historicaily defined, let us return to 
Akiner’s characterization of this “people.” In a remarkable way, she draws out the roots 
of their history from as deep as the sixth century BC. Of the six pages she devotes to 
“Ozbek” history, about a third concem events taking place before the arrival of the group 
which brought the name “Ozbek” to the area--while she shows little interest in these 


people themselves and their ancestors before their arrival. Thus, the history of the 
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“Ozbeks” is construed here more as a history of a place than the history of a descent 
group. 

I have already mentioned the contribution of a diverse array of indigenous peoples 
to what was to become the “Ozbek nation,” and this raises the question of precisely vvhat 
“people” or “peoples” should be considered the heritage of “Ozbeks”--does this heritage 
also include the people from whom the “Tajiks” are descended, 2s well as those who are 
common ancestors shared by both the “Ozbeks” and the “Qaraqalpaq”--or indeed, almost 
any other Central Asian group? Since the “Ozbeks” share some degree of common 
ancestry with virtually all of the Central Asians, then they could lay claim to all available 
Centra! Asian heritage. On the other hand, one might reckon the claim to heritage in the 
same way that descent is reckoned. On this premise, given that the “Ozbek” descent is 
traced from the Shaybanids who arrived in the area only as late as the sixteenth century, 
the “Ozbeks” can claim almost nothing of Ozbekistan’s cultura! history. The historical 
incongruities of territory, descent group, and population bring out the problem of the 
“nation-consolidation” teleology: Was it the territory that was destined to become 
Ozbekistan? or was it the gene pool, the “ethnic group”? or was it the group that carried 
the name “Ozbek,” in whatever form, through history to the present? 

The history of the “Ozbeks.” in Akiner’s account, is primanily the history of 
dynasties, rulers and conquests--at teast until the nineteenth century when things started 
to happen that had more of an impact on the shape of “Ozbek nation” as we now know 
it. The one early development which Akiner mentions that is not of a political-military 


nature is an interesting one, she says: 


Dunng {Abdullah Khan‘s] rcign [from 1557 to 1598] the Uzbck Khanate held sway 
over terntory that included Khotan and Kashgar to the cast [well into today’s China), 
Balkh and Badakshan to the south (tod>'s northern afghanistan], Tashkent to the 
north... . By this period the Uzbeks, who had first imposed themselves on 
Transoxiana (the arca between the Amu-Darva and Sir-Darva nvers] during the 
fifteenth century, had merged with the previous inhabitants of the region. including 
the other Turkic peoples (c.g. Karakhanids) who had been settled there since well 
before the advent of the Uzbcks. The name “Uzbek” came to be used for the whole 
population (inciuding. for a while. the Kazakhs). (p 270) 
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In short, “Ozbek” is supposed to have already become a universally accepted self- 
appellation for the population of an extremely broad territory already by the close of the 
sixteenth century, and all these Central Asian peoples are supposed to have merged into 
one. It would be very interesting to examine Akiner’s sources for this assertion, though 
she does not cite them. In actuality, this appears to be a sort of “retro-fitting” of the 
“nation” to conform to the ideal image. It is the scholarly acceptance of a politically 
motivated picture of the world, of the same kind as we have seen in Bennigsen and 
Wimbush’s acceptance or Soviet population composition statistics. Akiner--or at least 
the sources that she chooses to employ--would like the “Ozbek” nation to have as much 
antiquity as possible. In fact, as late as the first decades of the twentieth century, only a 
fraction of those who by 1936 would be official “Ozbeks” would have consistently 
answered “correctly” the question “to what people do you belong?” 

This persistence of the “Ozheks’” imperfect knowledge of their “Ozbekness” is 
dealt with at length in later chapters. What is important to note here is the shape of 
“Ozbek” history that is sought by those who write about it. In Central Asia as elsewhere, 
there is a tradition of identifying a population by the group that rules over it. Thus, 
Kurds in Turkey are called “Turkish” by their state (and often by themselves), and 
innumerable groups in Russia have been called “Russian,” though this does not mean that 
they do not maintain other identities simultaneously. Similarly, “Ozbek” through most of 
history was the name of 1) a dynasty and 2) its subjects. Had mediaeval Central Asian 
power struggles been resolved differently, then there might have been continuous mule by 
a single dynasty since the Qarakhanids or the Timunds into modern times--this would 
have led to a contemporary republic named, perhaps, “Qarakhanistan” or “Timunstan.~ 
This situation would have been a great boon for contemporary historians of the “Ozbek 
nation” (or rather, the “Qarakhan nation’) who could have claimed that this “nation” had 


achieved some “consolidation” several centunes earlier, and there would have been a 
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longer period over which to attempt to portray a congruity between territory, state and 
population. 

As mentioned, the history of the “Ozbeks” prior to the nineteenth century in 
Akiner’s account is primarily a history of ruling personalities and conquests: in summary, 
conquest by Alexander the Great in 329 BC, the Huns in 425, the “Turkish Khaganate” in 
mid-sixth century, the Arabs in the second half of the seventh century, the Samanids in 
873, the Qarakhanids in 999, the Qara-Khitay in 1137, the Khwarezmshahs in mid- 
twelfth century, the Mongols in 1219, (Akiner omits mention here of the Timurids), the 
Shaybanids (the “Ozbek”’ dynasty) in the mid-fifteenth century, the Manghits in the mid- 
eighteenth century, and finally the Russians in mid-nineteenth century. 

It is with the advent of the Russians that “Ozbek” history begins to take on a social 


dimension for Akiner. Language becomes a historical actor: 


Russian had an immediate impact on the indigenous culture. New ideas, and new 
words to express them, were rapidly assimilated . . . as Uzbek intellectuals learned 
Russian and translated its classics into their own language, Russian culture in general 
began to permeate the Uzbek environment more deeply. It was by no means the only 
influence to which the Uzbeks were subject. however, for all the Turkic peoples of 
the Russian Empire were becoming increasingly aware of a corporate identity and 
were conscious, too, of their cultural and ethnic links with the Ottoman Turks. 


(p. 272) 


This view of the role of Russian language and culture in forming Central Asian identity 
carries echoes of the paternal relationship that both Tsarist and Soviet Russians sougnt to 
foster with the Central Asians. Official Tsarist and especially Soviet histonography 
developed an elaborate scenario by which rule from Russia, on the one hand, brought the 
conditions which allowed to Central Asians to flourish and develop a full sense of their 
“national” identity. On the other hand, these conditions tied Central Asian identity 
closely to Russia in aspirations of Western modemity, in appreciation of Russia’s cultural 
gifts to the region, and eventually, in the image of the “New Soviet Man.” 

There are two strains of thought on the formation of “Ozbek” identity in the above 
quotation from Akiner, meanwhile, that run counter to one another. There is suggestion 


of the widespread view that the idea of “nationality” came to the “Ozbeks” via Russia, 
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but there is also another source of identity, seemingly welling up from within, that aligned 
the “Ozbeks,” not with their new rulers, but with everyone who is “Turkic” elsewhere in 
the Empire and beyond. Akiner speaks--as it is common to do--of identity as something 
that a group such as the “Turkic peoples” gradually become awarc--as if it were a 
condition that might lurk in the unconscious of the un-self-realized, like being gay. The 
affinity of all Turks is seen as something innate and natural, that ignorance might 
suppress, but enlightenment will inevitably reveal. 

“The growing Pan-Turkic awareness, allied to a deer commitment to Islam” 
(p. 273), is portrayed as the most significant social force among “Ozbeks” as Akiner’s 
account moves from a catalogue kings to the description of a modern society. It is 
noteworthy, meanwhile, that the group name “Ozbek” has almost completely fallen out of 
her account since the earlier mention of the complete acceptance of “Ozbek” identity in 
the sixteenth century. The actors (aside from the “Uzbek intellectuals” translating 
Russian literature as cited above) become the Qoqand and Khivan Khanates, the Emirate 
of Bukhara, the Russians, Tatars, Soviet military commanders and imported Pan-Turkist 


leaders such as Enver Pasha from Turkey. Many events have no evident perpetrators: 


In 1924, following the full incorporation of the former Khanates into the Sovict 
Union, the National Delimitation of Central Asian Republics took place. This 

-scntailed dividing the region up into separate units along broadly cthn:e/linguistic lines 
and as a result the Uzbek [and other republics and autonomous provinces] were 
created in 1924-5. (p. 273-274) 


Admittedly, Akiner is trying to be very brief. but the tone of this language would suggest 
that the “Ozbeks” were not the initiators of their own “nation-statehood”--that role 
seems to be played by the inexorable march of “Ozbek” history itself. Rather, they were 
the beneficiaries of it. Akiner’s section on “Ozbek” history concludes, as if reaching the 
destination of its trajectory, with a characterization of the “Ozbek” state: the date of its 
formation, square kilometers, population size, economy . . . astrakhan sheep pelts, 


numbers of pigs, and silk cocoons. 
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i 


‘Ozbek” economy 

If it is difficul* to tie together the various events, governmental entities, and 
personalities for which the ternitory of today’s Ozbekistan was a stage through history, 
then creating an image of an “Ozbek” economy is seemingly a simpler matter. It is 
sufficient to equate the “Ozbeks” with the political unit of Ozbekistén, and to consider 
their economy to be the economy of that unit at this time. As long as this economy is 
integrated in and of itself, then this is key to qualifying the “Ozbeks” as a ‘nation” 
according to Stalin, and for the economy of Ozbekistan, such as it is, to constitute the 
“Ozbek national economy.” 

From this simple equation, it is merely 4 matter of descnbing--as Akiner does--the 
economic activities in which the population of Ozbekistan is engaged. We have 
resources, including a variety of oil and mineral deposits, and irrigation for cotton; we 
have industnes featuring cotton cultivation and processing equipment as well as cotton 
ginning, textiles and other light industry; we have agriculture featuring cotton and a few 
other minor crops, and sheep--not to mention pigs and silk cocoons (p. 274-75), though 
it is perhaps inappropriate to associate the pigs with the “Ozbek” economy since 
“Ozbeks” generally detest swine and leave them to the local Russians. 

Actually, the existence of an “Ozbek” economy is open to more question than this 
image would suggest. Though Akiner does not discuss this aspect, Soviet Ozbekistan 
could scarcely be said to have had an economy of its own, any more than does, say, the 
Northwest Territories Province of Canada. On the one hand, Ozbekistan was (and 
remains) but a segment in many economic chains which link it to other parts of the 
(former) USSR. scarcely producing anything from start to finish except the most simple 
things like food and some light manufactures. Most often, it was at the starting point of 
such chains--at the point of resource exploitation in the archetypically colonial style. On 
the other hand, aside from those aspect of the economy which were integrated by the 


Soviet ministnes in Moscow, most of the Ozbekistan economy was not integrated at all 
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on the republic level. The consumer production that took place in Samarqand, for 
instance, was largely consumed in Samarqand; cities (and especially rural regions) that 
did not produce a particular good generally had very poor access that good. Thus, it is 
improbable that Ozbekistan’s economy would fit the image of a “national economy” 


prescribed by Stalin, and perhaps this is why characterizations of the “Ozbek economy” 


One could complicate the picture somewhat more by making the assertion--as is 
often done--that a central part of the “Ozbek” identity is formed by the fact that, 
economically and by lifestyle, they are a “pastoral people” .. . that formerly they were 
pastoral nomads, and that sheep-herding is still an occupation in which they are well- 
represented. This image, meanwhile, is not consistent with the image of civilization and 
modemity to which many would prefer that the “Ozbek nation” conform. Thus, in 
describing economic activity of the “Ozbek” people in times past, official accounts 
emphasize crafts, trade, sedentarization and agriculture, focusing on the oasis-dwellers as 
opposed to the large percentage of “Ozbeks” who remained rural and semi-r.madic until 
Soviet social planners encouraged or forced them to settle and take part in state-run 
agricultural enterprises. Nevertheless, the view that “Ozbeks” are pastoralists by nature, 
and supposedly prone therefore to economic backwardness, is not uncommon among 
both Russians in Central Asia and other Central Asians--particularly “Tajiks”--who are 


inclined to believe that “Ozbeks” are culturally inferior. 


“Ozbeks” by culture 

The image that a “people” has a “culture” of its own is both the most compelling 
aspect of the way in which “peoples” are characterized, and the most difficult to specify. 
It is compelling because it encompasses a great deal of everyday experience, including 
much that involves sensations and emotions that resist rationalization. The image of an 


organism is made rich and “tangible” (to use Stalin’s word, as cited below) by clothing it 
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in an array of concrete, everyday objects while breathing life into it with the spirit of 
belief, custom and social order. It is also compelling because it is sufficiently indefinite as 
to lend itself to a feeling of being all-encompassing. When Edward Tylor in 1871 defined 
“cuiture” for anthropology in the following terms, he laid out the issue in all its sprawling 
generality: 

Culture or Civilization, taken in its wide ethnographic sense, is that whole which 

includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any other capabilities and 

habits acquired by man as a member of society. (1:1) 
To this deliberate generality, the uniy specificity that could properiy be wed 1s the 
specificity of a particular, all-embracing “culture” to a given “people.” The possibility of 
such a marriage has become a central tenet, not only of Stalin’s theory of “nation,” but 
also of anthropology, and of common intuitions as to what constitutes a “people”--to 
quote Stalin: 

Apart from the foregoing, one must take into consideration the specific spintual 

complexion of the people constituting a nation. Nations differ not only in their 

conditions of life, but also in spiritual complexion, which manifests itself in 

peculianties of rational culture. ... Of course, by itself, psychological make-up or, 

as it is otherwise called, “national character,” is something intangible for the 


observer, but in so far as it manifests itscif in a distinctive culture common to the 
nation it is something tangible and cannot be ignored. (1952, 2:306) 


Both Akiner and Bennigsen/Wimbush shrink from the task of defining this “national 
character” or “national culture” --perhaps because they found it too difficult to do 
sufficiently briefly. In any case, a deeper image of “culture” lies behind the images 
evoked by the other characteristics of the “people” that we have considered. 

The categories of language and religion in particular are hard to separate from 
“culture,” although there is a tendency to treat these as simple labels lacking specific 
cultural content. Bennigsen and Wimbush, for instance, are concerned with 
“assimilation”--i.¢., movement from one cultural category to another--which they assess 
from statistics on “nationality” 2s compared to statistics on “native language” in three 
censuses over twenty years. There are, of course, severe limits to the validity of this kind 


of statistical data for looking at issues of cultural identification, for there is no way to 
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derive from these data the specific trajectories of particular individuals or families, and 
thus to know the concrete meaning and mechanism of ‘cultural change.” The problem of 
interpretation is further compounded by the problem that any actual statistical trend could 
be enhanced or canceled out by a change in government policy, inducing respondents to 
conform to perceived policy imperatives, or even causing census-takers to force 
particular results. 

At any rate, Bennigsen and Wimbush make the following observations: 


There is a slight assumilation of the foreign Muslim colonies—Tajiks, Kirghiz and 
Turkmen—by the Uzbeks... . In the case of the Uighurs, assimilation by the Uzbeks 
is more pronounced. About 36.9% of the Uighurs living in Uzbekistan in 1970 
claimed Uzbek as their first mother-tongue. (1986:51) 


It should be noted that the Uyghur language is about as close to “standard” Ozbek as are 
some of the Ozbek dialects. In fact, it is possible that the Uyghur language itself would 
have been officially designated an Ozbek dialect, were it not that a large, ccncentrated 
population of “Uyghurs” live in neighboring Xinjiang, in Western China. Many other 
groups, formerly considered distinct from the “Ozbeks” have been classified as “Ozbek,” 
and official policy has been oriented toward “assimilating” them. Here, “assimilation” 
might mean simply having induced other groups to accept the “Ozbek” designation, or it 
might mean a more thorough-going adoption of “Ozbek culture,” whatever that might be. 
It is pussible that a half or more of Ozbekistan’s “Ozbek” population has been 
“assimilated” in some sense. Yet it is impossible to give accurate figures for the numbers 
of people involved, for even if we could generally trust Soviet statistics “assimilation” is 
an extremely nuanced process A given person might be identified as an “Uyghur” by 
“nationality”--this is marked in one’s internal passport and may therefore be harder to 
“fudge” in one’s response to a census-taker. Meanwhile, she might idontify her language 
as “Ozbek” (or the census-taker might) simply because this is politically expedient and 
because the language she speaks is not seen as substantially different from official Ozbek. 
Thus, a registrable instance of “assimilation” might occur in spite of the fact that she 


behaves otherwise as an “Uyghur” and considers her identity not to be “Ozbek.” Fer 
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Bennigsen and Wimbush it would seem sufficient simply to be identified as a “native 
speaker” of a particular language for one to have been “assimilated” to the corresponding 
“people.” 

Another work that attempts to provide a compendium of Central Asian peoples 
with an accent on “ethnography,” Ronald Wixman’s The peoples of the USSR: An 
ethnographic handbook (1984), summarizes the culture of the “Ozbeks” as follows: 


The Uzbek nation was formed by the merging over centuries of settled Iranian 
(basically Tadzhik) and nomadic Turkic groups. Although the cultural background 
of the Uzbeks derived primanily from the settled Iranian group, the language that 
prevailed was that of the Turks. There are three culturally distinct groups of Uzbeks: 
Sart, Turki, and Kypchak. The Sarts are settled Uzbeks who are culturally 
indistinguishable from the Tadzhiks. They have no tnbal divisions. The majonity of 
Uzbeks are Sart. The Turki are the descendants of the Turkic tnbes that inhabited 
Central Asia prior to the invasion of the proto-Uzbeks in the 15th cent. They have 
maintained their tribal identities (Karluk, Kaltatai, Barlas, etc.) and are collectively 
called Tirki (Tyurki) or Turks of Fergana and Samarkand. ... They are also related 
to the Iranians but with some iMongoloid (Turkic) elements. The Kypchak are the 
nomadic or semi-nomadic groups of Uzbeks who form a transitional group both 
culturally and linguistically between the Uzbcks and Kazakhs. They have maintained 
their tnbal identities (Kypchak, Kungrat, Mangyt, Kurama, ctc.). Although they are 
also related to the Iranians, thcy display a strong Mongoloid racial clement. The 
Uzbeks are in the process of assimilating these formerly nomadic and semi-nomadic 
Turkic tribal groups. (p. 212) 


The above passage is so fraught with contradictions that it severely calls into 
question the possibility of associating a given “culture” with the “Ozbeks,” despite this 
being the passage’s ostensible goal. The last assertion, that “Ozbeks” are assimilating the 
“former nomads,” is a case in point. Wixman earlier identified the Qipchaks of the 
fifteenth century--the last Turkic group to arrive on the scene--as the “proto-Uzbeks.” 
Thus he suggests that the “sroto-Uzbeks” are being assimilated by some other group of 
“Ozbeks”--presumably the “Sarts” and “Turki” who Wixman characterizes as of a 
“cultural background . . . derived primarily from the settled Iranian group.” Who is 
assimilating who?--the term “assimilation” seems to have lost all meaning. Wixman 
charactenzes “Sarts” as “settled Uzbeks [as are now virtually all “Ozbeks”] who are 
culturally indistinguislable from the Tadzhiks”--how, then, are they distinguishable from 


“Tajiks”? If it is only by language, then do they constitute a culturally distinct group? 
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We may understand from Wixman’s description that the “Sarts” are racially mixed with 
“Turkic elements,” in which case, how are they then distinct from the “Turki”? He seems 
to suggest that “Turki” culture is primarily Iranian (“Tajik”), except that “tribal 
identities” are maintained--where “Sart culture” is indistinguishable from “Tajik.” 
However, there are both “Tajiks” and historically oasis-dwelling “Ozbeks” who also 
maintain “tnbal identities” (though Wixman may not be aware of this), so the cultural 
distinction between “Sarts” and “Tiki” is ultimately unclear. 

The image of a central concept of “Ozbek culture” which has imperfectly 
assimilated “Sart” (Iranian), “Turki” (early Turkic arrivals) and “Qipchak” (later Turkic 
arrivals) echoes the characterization the “ethnic” (racial) background of the “Ozbeks” 
given to us by Bennigsen and Wimbush (see page 53 above). Indeed, Wixman’s effort to 
typologize the strains of “Ozbek culture” gravitates conceptually toward racially 
conceived criteria. As I have discussed earlier, millennia of mixing have rendered racial 
criteria valid only in the idealized conceptualization of them: Wixman’s statement, for 
instance, that the “Turki” are “also related to the Iranians but with some Mongoloid 
(Turkic) elements” leaves one wondering whether he means “related” genetically or 
culturally, and whether “Mongoloid elements” refers to segments of the population or to 
segments of the individual’s phenotype. Whether we are talking about heterogeneous 
populations or mixed up genes, the connections between a “genetic descent group,” a 
given population, and a “cultural group” are extremely tenuous, though it is common to 
conflate these criteria in conceptualizing “cultural groups.” 

The terms “Sart,” “Turki” and “Qipchak” are themselves terms that bear a 


deceptive relationship to cultural groups. “Qipchak” is a lineage name among many 


yas ve 6 


Turkic groups, including the “Ozbeks,” “Qaraqalpaqs,” “Qazaqs” and others. This name 
was taken by philologists as a dialectical-linguistic category to define the forms of Turkic 
language that are spoken by groups that entered Central Asia most recently and thus 


exhibit less influence from other sources (especially Iranian) and more of the archetypal 
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“Turkic” features such as vowel and consonant “harmony.” Many members of 
“Qipchak” lineages speak such dialects but not all do, and the “Qipchak”-speakers 
include many--indeed a vast majority--who do not designate themselves as “Qipchak,” 
nor are they thus designated by anyone except academic authonties in their attempts to 
classify this diverse group linguistically and “ethnically.” 

“Turki” is a term of a similar nature. There are scattered groups throughout much 
of Central Asia who refer to themselves as “Tiirki,” and often consider themselves not to 
be “Ozbeks” at all though this is what the are considered officially. However, they do 
not consider themselves to constitute a single group. Philologists have observed that 
these groups speak similar versions of Turkic, featuring generally greater Iranian 
influence than the “Qipchak” dialects and thus have dubbed a linguistic category by this 
name. This linguistic term, which was also applied to the language of the “Uyghurs” 
(mainly living in Xinjiang)--i.e., “Eastern Turki,” is now largely considered obsolete. 
However, the linguist.c meaning of “Tirki,” like that of “Qipchak,” does not correspond 
at all to the ways that the term is used as a self-designation, and the various groups 
speaking “Turki” dialects do not generally recognize this commonality as group-defining, 
and many do not call themselves “Turki” at all. 

“Sart,” as the name ofa cultural group, virtually no longer exists in Central Asia. | 
postpone the complex history of this term for a later discussion. In short, prior to Soviet 
rule it meant something like “oasis-dweller” and as such it was not linguistically or 
“ethnically” (racially) specific, and encompassed considerable cultural diversity including 
speakers of both Turkic and Iranian language. That Wixman and others use it as broad 
cultural category for the contemporary population is a willy-nilly projection of the past 
onto the present--a present that is marked by discontinuity with the past in very many 
respects. 

Furthermore, it is extremely artificial to distinguish one group that is genetically 


(and culturally) Iranian, but is linguistically Turkic (Wixman’s “Sarts’), from another 
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group that is more Turkic by genetics and culture (Wixman’s “Tirki”). In a sense, this is 
to conflate the “culture” that is associated with settled and urban life with “Iranian 
culture,” while “Turkic culture” becomes a negative category: the failure to adopt 
“civilized” practices, to abandon pastoralism, and to drop “tribal” or “clan” kinship- 
reckoning as a way of organizing social interactions. In fact, such a conflation of 
“Ozbek”/‘Turk”/‘nomadic backwardness” and “Tajik”/‘settled”/“‘civilized” may be found 
in popular consciousness in Central Asia as well. This is of course a subjective 
conception of identity (conceived at the expense of the “Turts”). In Wixman’s 
characterization of the “Ozbeks,” it is couched in what purports to be an objective 


description of the nature and ongins of “Ozbek” culture. 


A_note on the scope of my research 

All anthropology faces a tension between the specificity of our methods and the 
generality of our conclusions. In a sense, my observations--and therefore my 
conclusions--are directly relevant only to the specific areas where I worked in the field 
and thus gained extensive first-hand knowledge. I spent most of three years conducting 
fieldwork in Central Asia, and overa'l have spent nine years drawing information from 
various sources on the question of Centra! Asian identities. In addition to the extended 
penods--ranging from two months to most of a year--that I spent in the cities of 
Samarqand and Dushanbe, in the Farghana Valley, and in the mountain regions of 
Northern Tajikistan, I have over the years made more or less extended visits--from two 
to six week--to Tashkent (Ozbekistan), Frunze (now Bishkek, Qirghizstan), and Almati 
(Qazaqstan). This dissertation focuses, meanwhile, as much as possible on a limited 
range of material, so as to give maximum clarity and in order to economize on the 
amount of background material necessary to provide. 

The focus is, not on a particular “ethnic group,” city, village or republic, but on a 


senes of communities in a relatively confined territory. For comparative purposes, | have 
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worked in various locales. But even working in a single community, one would 
inevitably encounter many different groups--and indeed, groups defined in many different 
ways. Such is the complexity of identities in Central Asia. In terms of territory, I have 
concentrated on an area that has persistently intersected boundaries both historical and 
contemporary. It is physiographically unified in being the transition zone between plain 
and mountain, concentrated in the area around the westernmost extension of the Pamir- 
Alay mountain system. The Pamir-Alay here attenuates in three massive ranges--from 
north to south, the Turkistan, Zarafshan, and Hisar Ranges--which build down from 
heights over 5,600 meters (18,000 feet), dropping sharply into plains which lie below 
1,000 meters. 

These ranges lie between the three major Central Asian rivers, with the Sir-Darya 
marking their northern extent, the Amu-Darya on the south, and the Zarafshan cutting 
between them to form one of the world’s most massive gorges. This region is also 
unified in that its inhabitants practice agriculture wherever possible, and sheep herders 
graze their sheep everywhere else. In such mountain regions, I have conducted research 
in a number of places, notably: in the Yaghnab Valley, deep in the Zarafshan-Hisar 
mountains; in the valley of the Shirkent-Darya, a tributary of the Amu-Darya on the 
southern slope of the Hisar Range; and in a valley called Aqtangi, which drains into the 
Sir-Darya on the northern slope of the Turkistan Range. 

At the mountains’ foot, breaking the monotony of the margin of great featureless 
expanses of desert, lies a series of oases on major and minor river-courses. Here, life is 
focused on the market, and the system of irngation canals which sustain such islands of 
green in a surrounding of beige and brown. Among the oases where I have worked are 
the towns of Farghana, Marghilan, Rishtan, Orateppa, Samarqand, and Dushanbe-- 
spaced at intervals around the mountain perimeter. 

Prior to the Russian conquest, the northern portion of this area was part of the 


Qoqand Khanate, while the southcrn part was loosely controlled by the Emirate of 
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Bukhara. The middle portion--the valley of the upper reaches of the Zarafshan--was also 
rather loosely controlled due to its remoteness, but periodically shifted between the more 
or less nominal control of these two states. When Russia arrived on the scene, the 
Qéqand Khanate was eliminated, and its temtory, including a portion of the Zarafshan 
Valley and surrounding mountains, became part of the Russian Empire, which also 
absorbed the part of the Bukharan Emirate surrounding Samarqand. An administrative 
unit was formed under the name Farghana Province [Ferganskaia oblast’]. This 
subsumed the northeastem portion of the area where I worked. The northwestern 
portion fell under another new province of the Russian Empire--that of Samarqand 
[Samarkandskaia oblast’]. Meanwhile, the southern area remained part of the Emirate of 
Bukhara which, though dominated by Russia, maintained its independence as a state for 
yet another sixty years. 

Bukhara officially lost its independence in 1924 when Central Asia was reshuffled 
under the “national demarcation,” and an entirely new set of boundaries was imposed 
upon the area of my study. The southem portion, including the Zarafshan Valley, was 
included in the “Tajik Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic” which was subordinated to 
Ozbekistan until 1929, when it became the full-fledged “Tajik Soviet Socialist Republic.” 
The situation in the northern portion wu. considerably more complicated. Initially, only a 
small portion of the territory from the Turkistan Range northward was given to 
Tajikistan--this being the area from the mountain passes down to the small foothill town 
of Orateppa. The rest was divided between Qirghizstan, which received a segment of the 
mountains in the east, and Ozbekistan, which got all of the Farghana Valley bottomland 
to the north of the Qirghizstan and Tajikistan territories. Ozbekistan’s temtorial 
predominance in this area, and the initial subordination of Tajikistan to Ozbekistan, 
reflected the short-lived position of strength enjoyed by Ozbekistan’s leadership within 
the Bolshevik movement. However, just as Tajikistan was granted a separate status on 5 


December 1929, slightly earlier, on 2 October, it was also given new territories from 
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Ozbekistan including the city of Khujand (renamed Leninabad in 1936) and the 
surrounding districts which occupy the western opening of the Farghana Valley. 

The highly crenulated boundaries between the republics in this area produced an 
array of interlocking terntones and even some small islands of land belonging to one 
republic within the body of another. In the course of the Soviet period there were 
further, relatively minor transfers of land between the republics. For instance, a segment 
of Ozbekistan to the northwest of Khujand was ceded in the late 1950s to Tajikistan, in 
order to resettle a population that had been forcibly removed from the Upper Zarafshan 
Valley in order to work on newly imgated cotton plantations (see page 269). Also, a bit 
of Tajikistan to the east of Khujand was granted to Qirghizstan--though this was not 
made official--in order to settle formerly nomadic Qirghiz from the nearby mountains. 

The southern portion of the region on which I focus, once wholly within the 
Emirate of Bukhara, was divided between Ozbekistan and T4jikistan in the national 
demarcation of 1924. The high mountains and the Upper Zarafshan Valley fell in the 
Tajik Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic, while the area westward including the foot 
of the Pamir-Alay Mountains was granted to Ozbekistan. The major city of Samarqand 
was also ceded to Ozbekistan, to become that republic’s original capital (between 1924 
and 1930). 

Thus, the region of my study lies at the intersection between three republics. While 
the boundaries created in 1924 were ostensibly intended to delineate territories where the 
“nationality” of the given republic constituted a majority, in fact such a delineation would 
have been impcssible, even if this had been the sole actual goal. In reality, a very large 
percentage of lands in this region of both Ozbekistan and Tajikistan is inhabited by 
groups not on “their own” temmtory. My study, consequently, has had to take into 
consideration the developmen: cf identities both where a given group’s identity coincides 
with the “national” identity of their land and where it does not. I also have had the 


Opportunity to compare the impact of republic-specific policies on identities in different 
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republics (mainly Ozbekistan and Tajikistan). While mosi of the people among whom I 
have worked in this area are officially designated as “Tajiks” and “Ozbeks,” my interests 
are far from limited to the identities designated by these two terms. Indeed, as one 
observes the lives of “Ozbeks” and “Tjiks,” it becomes apparent that these identities are 
superseded in many contexts by other terms of identity which bear much greater 
significance. 

Thus there is no convenient way to encapsulate either the area that I have studied 
or the people. In part this is a consequence of the lack of culturally meaningful natural or 
political boundaries, which results in no clear closure to the geographical extent of one’s 
cultural observations. In addition, this follows from my theoretically motivated insistence 
on letting the relevant identities emerge from my empirical observations rather than 
presupposing the overriding significance of officially or conventionally recognized 
identity categories. There is a familiar tension in anthropology between, on the one hand, 
the desire to make assertions which are relevant to a cultural-geographic domain which is 
visible without the aid of an anthronological microscope, and on the other, the 
contingencies of a methodological approach which relies more on specific knowledge of 
a particular location than generalized, summarizing information on whole regions. The 
broad cultural continuity which exists across the former-Soviet Central Asia both enables 
me to bing information drawn from my research in various parts of this region to bear on 
the discussion of my region of focus, while also allowing the conclusions that I draw 
from the study of this region to have a significance for the region as a whole, despite a 
degree of local variability. 

] should make one further note on the nature of my field research and its relation to 
observations made in this dissertation. When I began research in Central Asia, it was 
considered common knowledge by many anthropologists familiar with the area that 
fieldwork in this region was impossible. This was attnbuted to the difficulty of gaining 


permission from the Soviet authonities even to visit the area, and once in the field, to 
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carry out research unhindered. Indeed, there was little reason--aside from shear 
optimism and determination--for me to suppose that my work would be possible, as there 
was no precedent for long-term ethnographic fieldwork by a Westemer in Central Asia, 
and very little precedent elsewhere in the Soviet Union.'’ In the Soviet Union, there was 
an official assumption--encouraged among ordinary people as well--that any Western 
scholar who wished to gain access to a view of Soviet society beyond what was officially 
sanctioned for Western eyes was in fact engaged in espionage. 

Though I was interested from the beginning in the formation of group identities, in 
my early work, I sought to avoid unnecessary official obstacles by orienting my 
investigation toward historical periods that were considered less politically sensitive. As 
I gained the confidence of those who officially sponsored my field research--i.e., who 
enabled access to areas otherwise closed to foreigners--I developed my interests more in 
the direction of contemporary questions. 

Although I did not enter into research in Central Asia with a desire to illuminate the 
short-comings and injustices of the Soviet system, this is one thing that was feared of me. 
I suppose it was also imagined that I might obtain information of specifically strategic 
significance. It was certainly feared that I would come in contact with people opposed to 
official policies--though I don’t know whether the supposed danger in this was that I 
would merely learn of their views or inculcate them with some anti-Soviet views of 
Western ongin. On some level, the danger of my presence was simply that I would give 
people a better impression of how good things are in the West and how bad they are in 
the Soviet Union--an impression that the Soviet state devoted great energy to discourage. 
Perhaps most importantly, my presence could be used as a tool, on the one hand, for the 


KGB to keep itself busy and therefore prove its worth, and on the other hand, to remind 


'’ Even the notable exceptions to this. such as Caroline Humphrey who studied Burvat Mongols 
and Marjone Balzer who studied Yakuts in Siberia. had to make do with extended visits to Moscow and 
Leningrad and only very short visits to the ficld. 
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Soviet citizens that there was an organization looking after these matters--lest they begin 
to feel too free. 

Needless to say, these circumstances did interfere with my work--sometimes a great 
deal, though sometimes in ways that could almost be ignored. In the worst cases, those 
with whom | spoke would be visited afterwards and told that they should not have 
contact with me. Some were questioned in detail about what I had wanted to know and 
what they had told me. Perhaps in some instances there were more severe consequences, 
though I have direct knowledge only of cases where the loss of a job was threatened. 
More innocuous but still annoying--and sometimes inhibiting of my work--were cases 
when someone in the employ of the KGB, pretending to be a scholar, say, or a journalist, 
would seek to accompany me or get information about my work. This sometimes 
distorted the way that people responded to me (to the extent that they were aware of 
such presences), but perhaps more significantly, this made me very careful about whom I 
had contact with, in order to avoid negative consequences for them. I had also to be 
careful about how I conducted my inquiry, so as to avoid ringing unnecessary alarm bells 
and thereby evoking additional interference with my work. Due to these circumstances, 
for instance, I almost never used a tape recorder in interviews and indeed most interviews 
were conducted in a very informal way. I sometimes avoided directly raising particularly 
sensitive issues, and I have always been careful about the identity of my sources, trying 
also to make them aware of the risks involved in contact with me. 

I think ultimately the authorities, and even some scholars with whom ! id not work 
closely, could not accept the proposition that someone would come so far, presumably 
with the sanction of my government, without having some devious agenda, such as the 
investigation of shady questions about “the nationality question,” political opposition, or 
worse. Of course, from the perspective of the Soviet state, there were a great many 
sensitive matters related to the topic of identity that I might come across, not only 


because of the role of identity in “ethnic confict”’ and opposition movements, but also 
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because of the Soviet state’s embarrassment regarding its failure to fully establish a new 
Soviet identity and eradicate so-called “‘carry-overs” and “survivals.” Even following 
perestroika and independence from Russia, relations with outside visitors have not been 
sufficiently normalized, and government views of how life in Central Asia should be have 
nct been sufficiently reconciled with the reality of it, so as to render perspectives such as 
mine devoid of “danger.” 

In spite of such obstacles, and thanks in part to the ideal of glasnost’ and the 
friendliness toward the West which began to be felt in Central Asia after Gorbachev’s rise 
to power, I was often able to conduct research much as 1 would have liked. I visited 
many areas where Westerners had not been previously allowed--often accompanied by 
my wife. We usually stayed in the homes of Central Asians, who typically showed a 
great interest in accommodating visitors, especially from afar, and who were also glad to 


help me with my questions. 


In this chapter, I have shown how Central Asian groups--focusing on the 
“Ozbeks”--are characterized as “peoples” or “nations,” and I have considered some of 
the problematics of such characterizations. I have only scratched the surface of the 
complexity that lies behind the name “Ozbek,” and the people associated in various ways 
with this term. What is more, I have said almost nothing about the other concepts of 
group that one encounters in Central Asia, of which there are many. Even by the end of 
this thesis, I am afraid ] will have provided cn!y rather limited “coverage” even of the 
groups that I have dealt with most closely in my own research due to their number and 
complexity. I begin to delve more deeply into this complexity in Chapter IV. 

Meanwhile, J have now laid out some of the conceptual pieces by which a “people,” 
or a “nation,” is constructed. In the next chapter, I take a step back from the 


ethnographic conceptual world of Central Asia, putting forward a theory of such 
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» 


conceptualization of the “people.” This is a model, not of how the “people” ought to Le 
conceptualized, but rather of the implicit theoretical underpinnings or assumptions 
entailed in such characterizations of “peoples” as I have described in the case of the 


“Ozbeks.” 
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CHAPTER III 
LIVING ENTITIES IN THE WORLD: THE ORGANISMIC 


MODEL 


Over a rapidly melting bowl of ice milk, on the steaming hot terrace of what was 
then one of Tashkent’s finest cafes, I was getting to know a young historian early in one 
of my first visits to Central Asia. Fortunately for my research, one of the most common 
getting-acquainted questions in tne (former) Soviet Union is “what is your nationality?”-- 
and this question has launched me into many an interesting discussion over the years of 
my field work. On this particular occasion, my companion answered that he was an 
“Ozbek.” The reply was not surprising considering that we were in Tashkent, the capital 
of Ozbekistan .. . until J inquired further to learn that both of his parents were “Tajiks,” 
and furthermore that his first language was Tajik, which he spoke much better than 
Ozbek. 

That an “Ozbek” could be bom of “Tajik” parents is analogous to a Welsh child 
bom to an English couple. The Ozbek and Tajik Janguages have scarcely more in 
common than French and Turkish. In Central Asia, as elsewhere in the world, the 
question “what is your nationality” is supposed to evoke a single, unqualified answer. 
And yet as anomalous as this “Ozbek” of “Tajik” parentage might seem, he is illustrative 
of what is actually more the rule than the exception in the sphere of identity in Central 
Asia, as elsewhere. The contemporary world is indeed dominated by the politics of 
“nationality,” and we are reminded in our everyday experience that each person belongs 


to a “nation,” just as she belongs to a gender and a species. Nevertheless, identity is in 
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reality always anomalous and “confused,” due to the overlapping, contradictory, ill- 


defined, and changeable categories which shape it. 


One of my arguments in this dissertation is that some of the most basic and widely 
held assumptions about the nature of “ethnic” or “national” groups are misconceived-- 
they are “myths.” Insofar as these assumptions are held by social scientists, they also are 
weak theory. In the first ch-pter, I discussed the contradiction between the conceptions 
of groups |) as entities in the world, and 2) as conceptual constructions. I characterize 
the first of these conceptions as the “organismic model” of the group. This is a 
theoretical model which is not ordinarily formulated explicitly, and so by articulating it, I 
am giving it a form that is more concrete than its usual expression embedded in tacit 
assumptions. I hope that this effort at definition and articulation helps to bring out the 
salient features of these assumptions. I begin by discussing this conception and some 
aspects of its historical background and theoretical implications. In a later chapter, I 
elaborate a model for the second, “constructed” conception of groups--the “attention- 


channeling” model. 


Kindred concepts: “nation,” “ethnic group,” “culture” 
Anthropology is a child of the age of nationalism. Its political agenda took form on 
the background of the demise of colonial cmpires--from the first rumblings of revolt in 
1848 under the Hapsburg Empire and elsewhere, through the impenal collapse of the 
Ottomans and Romanovs (with World War I), and the British and French (following 
World War II). Anthropology’s emotional motivation arose in large part from the 
National Romantic movement beginning with Rousseau, with its infatuation with 


99 46 


“exotic,” “primitive” and “folk” cultural forms. And most importantly, the “culture 


concept” itself--the keystone of anthropology’s intellectual framework--evolved from 


notions of “the people,” the Volk, the Nation. The idea that humanity is divided into an 
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array of nations and that each of these nations has its own body of customs, belief, 
character--“culture” as Tylor defined--is an idea that anthropology inherited from the 
intellectual climate of nationalism. 

Before nationalism, the term “we” was a reference to the Saxons or Christians and 
“they” were Heathens, Infidels and Apostates, Indians, Aborigines, and Tartars-- 
categories that paid no regard to linguistic, racial, or cultural diversity. Seen from 
another perspective, the reference of “they” was extremely local, meaning Cockney, 
Yorkshire, Provengal, Catalonian. After nationalism, maps of the world were drawn to 
designate France, Germany, and as nearly as possible, Nuerland and Kurdistan. 

Certainly many of the peculiar forms ot anthropological thought were brought in 
with nationalism’s political-intellectual tide. The attempt to systematically scrutinize the 
Other flows from the intensified effort to define the Se/f which nationalism inspired. The 
Other became a foil for self-definition, sometimes seen sympathetically, but always as a 
contrast. “We” Civilized Men--or ‘“‘we” Englishmen or Frenchmen--set about discovering 
and coming to know the Primitive Man, the Native, the Oriental, the Hindoo, the 
Russian. To this day, the anthropologist is asked: “Is the Russian prone to subordinating 
himself to absolute authority? Is Moslem culture inclined toward fanaticism?” Popular 
imagination--and often scholarly perspectives as well--assumes that our own cultural 
traits, of course, include aversions to absolutism and fanaticism. If the Englishman is 
businesslike, and the Frenchman is flamboyant, then the Russian is neither businesslike 
nor flamboyant, and the Moslem is altogether suspect. Or alternatively, the Moslem is 
evotic and colorful, and the Russian is simple and down-to-earth. Such are nations and 
cultures in the modem mind. 

If anthropology, in its reflection, has come to reject such rough-hewn views as 
culturally biased and unsophisticated, we have not rejected the possibility of sophisticated 
and unbiased reformulations of the same kind of questions and statements. The essence 


of a culture--its heart, mind, bones and breath--stand as a challenge for the anthropologist 
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to define. Although over the decades anthropologists have indeed developed a much 
more nuanced set of approaches and conceptions, we continue to use the old “culture 
concept” in its two fundamental, particularistic senses: On the one hand, humanity is 
conceived of as a series of (ideally) discrete “cultures”, on the other hand, each of these is 
supposed to be characterized by a body of “culture” specific to it. 

During the period of anthropology’s conception and birth, the concept of nation 
held sway as one of the prevailing modes of asserting the legitimacy of the state--and of 
movements aspiring to carve new states out of the body of old empires. Nations were 
envisioned as groups of people occupying a given territory, and having a natural right, 
ordained by God, to a state of their own. The Poles, for instance, should not fall under 
Russian or Austro-Hungarian domination, but rather should be governed bv a Polish 
state. Today, the nation is one of the most compelling principles around which political 
actors continue to mobilize. Throughout most of the period of their conceptual 
existence, nations have been taken for granted to be what they are promoted as being: 
natural features of the world whose political destiny is inevitable and must be reckoned 
with. 

Numerous scholars have taken up the puzzle of why the discourse of nationalism 
has become so dominant in the politics of the contemporary world. While explanations 
differ somewhat regarding the specific causes of nations and nationalism, there is some 
consensus as to their nature. Emest Gellner, one of the prominent voices in this 
consensus, has put forth that: “Nations as a natural, God-given way of classifying men, 
as an inherent though long-delayed political destiny, are a myth, nationalism, which 
sometimes takes pre-existing cultures and tums them into nations, sometimes invents 
them, and often obliterates pre-existing cultures” (1983:48-49). However, it is 
noteworthy that in Gellner’s formulation, the term “culture” has been cast back in history 


tO pre-naticn times. While he asserts that nations are myths, he accepts the idea of 
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culture in the terms that have been handed down to us--the terms which, as I have noted, 
were formulated in the context of a world where nationalism already dominated. 

Is it true that “cultures” existed before nationalism? Gellner elaborates that prior to 
nations “what do exist are cultures, often subtly grouped, shading into each other, 
overlapping, intertwined. . .” (p. 49). He thus imagines ‘“‘cultures” as a fundamentally 
different sort of entity from nations, but how can this image be sustained? In fact, the 
various concepts that are associated with nationalism are similarly complex and 
contested; for instance, notions such as broad Pan-Slavism have competed with Polish 
nationalism for “God-ordained” allegiance; conversely, a narrow Northern Italian identity 
group has called for separation from the more “backward” and “corrupt” Southern 
Italians with whom they feel they have little in common. “Cultures” and “nations” are 
Not essentially different types of myths. 

A more recent product of the modes of thought and political action which produced 
“nation” and “culture” is the concept of “ethnic group.” This concept is not strictly 
distinct from the concept of nation: though there is a nation called Turkey, Turks are 
also referred to as an ethnic group, especially when they live outside of “Turkish 
terntory.” In states that are not formed on the model of the nation-state, such as China 
or the Soviet Union, cultural groups that inhabit sub-regions of the state’s domain are 
ambivalently referred to as either “ethnic groups” or “nationalities.” In other states that 
subsume multiple cultural groups, there is one nation--c.g., the French--in whose name 
the nation-state is formed, while this group is seen as “hosting” (or dominating) other 
“ethnic groups” or “minonities”--e.g., in France, the Basque, the Celtic-speaking 
inhabitants of Brittany and the Algerian immigrants. Membership in an ethnic group, like 
belonging to a nation, is taken to be determined mainly by descent: an Algerian 
immigrant may adopt all aspects of French culture, but most French would consider her 
to remain Algerian. And, like nations, ethnic groups have increasingly laid claim to nghts 


of cultural autonomy, and even some degree of political autonomy within a given 
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ternitory--for instance, the Basques and Catalans in Spain. As such, the “ethnic group” 
would seem to be a variant of the nation, occurring when immigrant groups form a 
diaspora within another cultural context, or when smallish groups retain their distinct 
cultural identity in spite of their inclusion within a nation-state. “Ethnic groups” are both 


modeled on, and a reaction to the “nation.” 


This, however, is all by way of imagination. Benedict Anderson, in his Imagined 
communities, describes the kind of collectivity that is called a nation or ethnic group as 
“an imagined political community--and imagined as both inherently limited and 
sovereign.” It is imagined because it is not directly experienced or known by the 
individual. It is limited because it has a finite membership. It is sovereign because 
nations are conceived of as having an inherent political destiny that entitles them to their 
own territory and state. It is a community because all members are equal--at least in 
relation to the nation--and they feel themselves to be comrades (1983:15-16). 

I contend that it is virtually the same imagination that has formed the notion of “a 
culture” or ‘‘a people” both within anthropology and beyond. A “‘people’’--conceived in 
the image of the “nation”--is bounded. solidary, and entitled, if not to a state, then at least 
to sovereignty in the sense of cultural autonomy and its own territory.” The parallel 
between “the nation” and “the people” is evident in the conception of ethnographies such 
as We, the Tikopia (R. Firth 1936) and The Nuer (E. E. Evans-Pritchard 1940) which 
aimed to define a “people” in the same way as might a book entitled The English or The 
Russians. Reading such a book, we should learn how the Nuer or the Russians are 
internally homogeneous groups defined by a set of common characteristics, and how they 
differ from other groups in their customs, attitudes, beliefs, and habits. It goes almost 


"* Usually territorial claims are made by groups that are not too terntorially dispersed. bul the case 
of Israc] shows how such claims may be made by groups without already occupying a given territory. 
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without saying that the group designated by the title of such a book will have other key 
attributes: a common language, a name which designates them comprehensively and 
exclusively, and a territory which subsumes most of them--and ideally, mostly just them. 

Thus are both nations and cultures conceived. The one important way in which 
“cultures” differ from Anderson’s “imagined community” is that they do not necessarily 
imagine themselves--it sometimes falls to outside observers, such as anthropologists, 
historians or government planners, to imagine them as communities. Soviet 
anthropologists, for instance, claim to have helped clarify which groups--among the 
hundreds of closely related groups in their country--constitute bona fide, separate 
“peoples” and which are simply “sub-groups.” Many scholars (though not necessarily 
anthropologists) take it as an axiom that the formation of a “national consciousness” is 
onc of the essential aspects of the “progressive” process of political development and 
“nation-building.” Thus it follows that it is considered natural and appropriate that states 
should pursue this goal through propaganda, making their people understand to what 
nation they truly belong. 

A further measure of this conceptual kinship between “the culture” and “the nation” 
for anthropologists is that some feel that they are acting in accordance with a natural 
order when they support and perhaps even promote the cultural and territorial nights of a 
people among whom they have worked, as for instance, some have done on behalf of 
Amazonian groups. Not all cultures have the knowledge and power necessary to adopt 
the political agenda of the nation, but increasingly outsiders with a better grasp of this 
agenda are helping them in this direction.” Very much in the spirit of the National 


Romantic movement, anthropologists have aligned themselves emotionally with the 


'*T do not wish to suggest that political mobilization along these lines is inappropriate: only that it 
iS 4 manipulation of symbols as opposed to a logical consequence of some natural order. Inasmuch as 
the politics of our world are dominated by nationalist terms of legitimacy. worthy opposition causes 
might well operate most effectively within this discourse. though ultimately I believe that the causes of 
“cultural preservation” and “culiural autonomy” would benefit most from a radical rejection of this 
discourse. This discussion will be amplificd in the final chapter of the dissertation. 
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entities that they study, and they strive to help preserve their integrity from the onslaught 


of outside forces. 


The “culture” as organism 

An appropnate image for representing the dominant model for groups of people-- 
both among social theorists and in popular thinking--is the organism. According to this 
conception, groups have lives and metabolic functions, they interact and propagate with 
other groups, they suffer disease. and they eventually perish. The “English People” is an 
offspring of the Anglo-Saxons, the Celts, the Vikings and the Normans. The “Ozbeks” 
can count “Sarts,” “Turki” and “Qipchaks” among their progenitors. The main currents 
in the history of social thought--for example, Durkheimian organic solidarity (and 
mechanical solidarity--for the machine is also an organism), the notion of cultural 
adaptivity, and the functionalist mode of explanation--all presume that groups function 
like living creatures. One of the essential features of any organism, like skin, bone and 
sinew, is the structure that keeps it together; thus we have kinship, hierarchy, boundary 
definitions, and emotional solidarity.” A key bodily function of a complex organism is 
communication between the parts; thus we have nitual, symbolism and the function of 
language.’ As complex organisms have personalities, so do cultures.** Indeed, the 


image of the cultural organism has been made even more compelling--giving it an 


The “organismic model” is of course a necessary background premise for “structural- 
functional” analysis a la Radcliffe-Brown, Malinowski and their tremendous legacy in anthropology and 
beyond. Though structural-functionalism has been cniticized for its tautological concepts of function and 
adaptation, this has not killed off the tendency to ascnbe functions and adaptivity to cultural traits. 


* Victor Turner. Clifford Geertz. etc. 


** Ruth Benedict. Margaret Mead. ctc. 
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outright mystical aura--by ascribing to it that extraordinary quality given to some 
organisms: the soul.” 

Those who have operated under these assumptions have necessarily confronted 
many rough points in the organismic analogy, and yet they have generally sustained it 
valiantly. The central theme of Barth’s Ethnic groups and boundaries (1969), for 
instance, was an affirmation the organismic analogy, by focusing on the functioning of the 
membrane (the “‘boundaries”) that separates one group trom others, while recognizing 
that odd picces separate from the body of one group and are grafted to another. In his 
essay on the Pathans, Barth depicts the group as having a teleological cohesiveness over 
the most divisive geography imaginable. The glue which causes this collectivity to 
cohere is a limited set of customs including principles of honor and hierarchy, patrilineal 
descent and adherence to Islam (p. 119). Meanwhile, events such as conquest by other 
groups, and circumstances such as a marginal environment too poor to permit the usual 
honorable Pathan hierarchy, make the honor-based identity impossible to maintain, and 
segments thus are severed from the Pathan group whereupon they grow to adhere to 
other groups. Circumstances produce such “unnatural” events--i.e., unexpected in 
organismic terms--and so the analvst’s project becomes to understand how the graft 
“takes,” enabling the resumption of the normal functioning of the new appendage. 

Under examination, any group exhibits anomalous behavior, producing strains in 
the image of the culture as organism: Its members hold such contradictory world-views 
that it is very difficult to talk of a coherent World-View; they misunderstand one another, 
lack affinity for one another, and work at cross purposes. As we have already noted in 
Gellner’s description of cultures as “subtly grouped, shading into each other, 
overlapping, intertwined,” it must be recognized that such groups are not straightforward 


entities. Beginning with Leach’s Political systems of Highland Burma (1954) in which he 


* Though there may be no anthropological school which predicates its approach on the image of 
cultures having souis, this underlies common imagery of the “integrity” of cultures in their pristine 
Slate, versus the way culture is “corrupted” or “lost” as the result of contact. 
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descnbed membership flow between identity groups, anthropologists have found the 
organismic image under strain. Many anthropologists no longer specifically seek out 
ethnographic subjects that they can portray as neat organismic units. Ethnographies are 
increasingly written about people who are not isolated and self-contained--and 
contemporary anthropologists have increasingly recognized that so-called “primitive” 
groups in colonial times were not the discrete and uncomplicated groups that our 
predecessors envisioned. Recent years have produced a recognition that many aspects of 
human expenence are socially constructed--and indeed, that cultural groups are also 
constructed. And yet the basic concept of the culture as entity is still retained, and 
anthropologists still seek to explain the phenomenon called “ethnicity” in terms of the 
internal (organic-like) processes which constitute the group, and the external (ecological- 
like) processes which govern relations between groups. 

The conception of nations, peoples and cultures as organisms, besides providing a 
simple way to understand and to describe, not coincidentally, also serves political goals. 
It supports the position that organisms should be allowed and helped to flourish. We find 
political actors rationalizing many of their agendas on this basis: the need for 
space/Lebensraum; sustenance of spirit provided by Church, Education, Culture and the 
Arts, sustenance of body provided by capitalism or a state-run economy; and freedom 
from diseases such as Jewish parasitism and the corruption of the French national 
language. Language is thought to serve as the organism’s nervous system providing a 
medium for distinctive character and common culture. History provides the symbolic 
imagery of longevity and venerability, health and vitality. Genealogy is also invoked 
through history, as we look back to see what confluence of the blood of conquerors and 
conquered produced the faces that we now see as the English, Mexicans, or “Ozbeks.”’ 
Language similarly reflects “genetic affinities,” for example, the genealogical connections 
of the Finnish, Hungarian and Turkish languages are supposed to represent family ties. 


The impact of this genealogical concept is manifested today in the special scholarly and 
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diplomatic ties which have been established between these otherwise unrelated peoples. 
This conflation of language and “kinship” can also be used to define disaffinities, such as 
between “Tajiks” and “Ozbeks,” because their languages belong to different families. In 
the biology of peoples, “‘ethnonyms” serve both an analytical function, defining family, 
genus and species (e.g., “Turk” - “Qipchak” - “Ozbek”), and an organic function--for the 
first step to an identity is a name. All of these concepts, conceived as the incontrovertible 
facts of the world, become political tools. 

Reflecting back on the characterizations of the “Ozbeks” cited in the previous 
chapter, some of the language and imagery used evokes a particularly potent portrayal of 
this organismic model. First, there is an effort to define the “Ozbek” life-history. Taking 
a different view of the history of Central Asia, one might have considered, for example, 
what important social and cultural characteristics became attributes of the population at 
what time and what were the causes, etc. Instead, we have seen a concern to trace a 
particularly entity through time, though it might undergo some metamorphoses. The 
focus is on projecting a currently existing entity back in history, and tracing cultural 
continuity backward wherever possible. While striving to maintain ostensible objectivity, 
the historian of the “Ozbek” people unconsciously favors the hope that the “people” in 
question is really quite old--this is part of what makes them important. Thus, we 
observed Akiner accepting the notion that “Ozbek” was the name and identity of the 
“Ozbek nation” already in the sixteenth century. There are many “Ozbek” historians who 
would take grave issue with such a /ate date for the appearance of the “Ozbeks” in 
history, claiming that there was a consolidated nation in Ozbekistan already in the tenth 
or eleventh century. 

There is also a desire to clearly demarcate the “people” as an entity--a population 
with clear conceptual boundanes. closely tied with a territory where they are ideally 
concentrated. It is considered natural that the “Ozbeks™ should inhabit Ozbekistan--so 


much so that Bennigsen and Wimbush referred to other groups there “colonies” as if they 
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were out of place, violating the integnty of body of the “nation,” almost like a disease. 
The membership of the “Ozbek” entity is treated as a straightforward matter, and there is 
no question but that you can (in the ideal world) give accurate figures for the number of 
members. Indeed, quantification is a favorite way of describing the “‘people.” 
Incidentally, from the relative magnitude of these numbers, one can assess their relative 
importance; the “Ozbeks” can be readily assessed as the most important “people” in 
Central Asia without reference to any of their other attnbutes such as their power, say, or 
cultural influence. “Peoples” are understood as fundamentally non-intersecting; if you 
are told that there are 100 “Ozbeks” in a room and 100 “Tajiks,” you know there are at 
least 2CC people, while 100 “Ozbeks” and 100 Sunni Muslims, by contrast, would 
produce a less unambiguous sum. Thus percentages of all “ethnic groups” represented ix. 
the overali population must add up to 100%. 

We have seen the portrayal on the “Ozbek” language as if were a unifying medium 
bringing all “Ozbeks” together while setting them apart from others, though we have also 
seen that it does not really do this as it should. We have seen a concer for the “Ozbek” 
pedigree, with the instance cited of the “Qurama mongrels,” and the “nation” is partly 
characterized by its physical appearance, showing an anatomical fascination with various 
“Turkic” and “Indo-European” bloods and physical features. The emphasis on genetic 
mixing is matched by a notion of dominant and recessive cultural “genes,” which in the 
“Ozbeks” result in the submersion of “Turkic” cultural traits under dominant “Iranian 
culture” and the disappearance of Iranian language under Turkic--but still showing 
through at times. We have seen the “Ozbek” economy as an essential feature of the 
“Ozbek nation,” as if this “nation” metabolized cotton. Stalin emphasized the cultural 
psychology--the “complexion”--of the “nation” person, and the personality of the 
“Ozbek” people has been characterized as “dynamic,” imprinted by Islam and pastoral 
nomadism. And we have seen the “Ozbek people,” like a person seeking self- 


actualization, driven toward “national consolidation” and “statehood.” 
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To further illustrate the assumptions of the “organismic model,” I draw some 
observations from Linda Benson and Ingvar Svanberg’s recent ethnographic monograph, 
The Kazaks of China (1988). Inasmuch as the same assumptions underlie virtually all 
writing about “peoples” anywhere, I take this example essentially at random--not because 
it is an extraordinary example of the issues I wish to criticize, but because it is recent, it 
relates to Central Asia, it goes into rather greater depth than the “Ozbek” 
characterizations that we have examined, and one of the authors is an anthropologist 
(showing that these assumptions are endemic to anthropology as to other fields). 

The work begins: “The Kazaks are a proud, nomadic people” (p. 1). We see thus 
that the group under discussion can be characterized by its personality (“proud”) and way 
of life (“nomadic”). The implication that groups can have personalities is plainly a 
problematic one, and yet it is an extremely compelling image. This introductory 
charactenzation sets the scene for an the image of the Qazaqs which conforms to 
Rousseau’s organismic image of the Noble Savage, which after all is simultaneously an 
image of an individual, of “savage” groups, and of the “savage” Other--in a sense, three 
levels of abstraction of the organism. Another account might have begun by 
characterizing the group as “impoverished,” “peripheral,” “backward” or “oppressed” 
with different emotional overtones, but with essentially the same impact of evoking an 
image of an entity that has character, behavior, a figure... . That the people called 
“Qazaqs” are divided between Chinese, former Soviet and Mongolian territories with 
virtually no communication between them over many decades does not corrupt the image 
of a coherent entity. Furthermore, the majonty of Qazaqs have not been nomadic for 
several generations, and yet “nomadic” is still portrayed as one of their most salient 


features. 
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To further illustrate how images of peoples are created, Svanberg introduces his 
essay, “The nomadism of Orta Ziiz Kazaks in Xinjiang 1911-1949” (an article in the 


mentioned volume), with the following characterization: 


The Kazaks in China have traditionally been regarded as a warlike and fierce tribe. 

Travellers in the 1920s and 1930s described them stereotypically, saying they “are 

lazy, they are thieves and rascals,” or they are “wild and utterly undisciplined 

nomads without any fixed abode.” A Chinese wniter, in accordance with the common 

Chinese opinion of the time, even described them in an official handbook as “lazy, 

cunning, hot-tempered and capable of doing nothing except tending livestock, thev, as 

a Tule, lead a bandit’s life when winter comes.” (p. 107) 
while Svanberg undoubtedly intended that we should recognize these images as those of 
unsympathetic outsiders, he did not temper the images in any way, and indeed, followed 
these citations by noting that the Qazaq participation in rebellions during this time, thus 
further enhancing the preceding images. Later, in his own voice, he describes Qazaq 


“basic values”: 


The Kazaks fancied freedom, bravery and martial ideals. Every Kazak man was a 
potential warrior, fit to defend honour, family and livestock with his life... . To steal 
horses from others was idealized as something desirah!+, because in that way the 
young men could express their bravery and virility. (p. 132)** 

These remarks, along with a description of kinship and social structure, are meant to give 


a basic characterization of ihe “Qazaq people” and their “culture.” 


The cognitive oricntation of the Kazaks was to a very high degree imprinted by the 

nomadic life stvic. To sce their herds growing, to have many horses, to go hunting 

with good or well-trained hunting cagles constituted the highest quality of life for 

Kazak men. (p. 131) 
Of course, the “imprint of nomadic life style” is an image which is meant to be more 
comprehensive than simply the Qazaq’s satisfaction with economic success and 
enjoyment of favorite sports; and though as readers, we find the image compelling, we 
would be hard pressed to imagine what else this “imprint” on the Qazaqs” “cognitive 


orientation” might amount to. By the use of such rhetoric, Svanberg has created a 


coherent, “organismic” image of the Qazaqs--perhaps quite inadvertently, and certainly 


*“ Note that Svanberg uses past tense. not to indicate that the situation has since changed, but as a 
sort of ethnographic recent past. corresponding to the ume frame of his sources and his topic--the 
“Qazaq poople” as a pnmordial entity. 
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without delibcrate theoretical intent--which is insupportable, and yet conforms to what 
we do expect such a group to be. 

The “organismic model” is also evident in the historical background that Benson 
and Svanberg provide for the Qazaqs. They are certainly not deviating from the standard 
historical interpretations when they trace Qazaq history back to Chinghiz Khan’s 
immediate descendants (in the mid-thirteenth century), through a succession of 
recombining “hordes” until: “The Kazaks were united during the reign of Kasim Khan 
(born 1495)... . In the 1520s and 1530s the ethnonym ‘Kazak’ began to be used among 
these steppe tribes” (p. 5). Such statements convey an image of a people that has existed 
as a coherent entity--under a specific name, even--for some four hundred years before 
people began to be registered in their passports as belonging to given nationalities. Of 
course, conceptions of group membership preceded passports, but it is mistaken to 
suppose that the term “Qazaq” in 1520 or 1890 referred to an entity which is much like 
what we imagine it to refer to now. In the first place, it is misleading even to describe 
“Qazaq” as an ethnonym in 1520, for though there may be references to “Qazaqs” in 
historical sources, the term did not refer to a people--imagined as a community--as it 
does now.~ The history of the next several centuries was a history of shifting tribal 
alliances, where membership in a “Zuz” [“horde,” a military unit, from the word for “one 
hundred”] was pnmanily a matter of allegiance, not “ethnicity” or “nationality.” The 
“organismic model” has accommodated the erratic “behavior” of such entities by 
allowing for fundamental metamorphoses, so that like a worm into a moth, a military 
alliance can tum into a “nation.” Since the explanation is teleological--we are accounting 


for where the “Qazaq nation” came from--and furthermore, the process of transformation 


** The great majonty of account« « uhe “ongins of the Qazaq people” refer to this appearance of 
the term “Qazaq” around the carly sixtecath century, but they make no effort to define what the 
meaning of the term was at that time. Such an effort at dcfinition--which is indeed possible (¢.g., 
Samoilovié 1923)--would meanwhile render assertions about the “ongins of the Qazaq people” more 
problematic than the desired implication of these asscriuons--i.¢.. that the Qazaq people have had a long 
life as a coherent entity. 
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is taken to be natural, the history of “Qazaq national orngins” can be recounted as a 
sequence of events which follow from one another like childhood, adolescence and 
adulthood. The history thus created forms an image of an entity with a life of its own-- 
the longer the life, the easier to create a solid image. 

Finally, with regard to Benson and Svanberg’s account of the Qazaqsg, it is 
noteworthy that they give considerable prominence to policies and institutions that are 
typically used by the state to promote the kinds of identity it desires--education, the mass 
media, and the development and codification of language and literature (p. 92-105). 
They do not refer explicitiy tu the role of such state institutions in promoting particular 
kinds of identity, which is not surprising since they take Qazaq identity essentially as a 
historical given. In their account, there is a small area of dispute over Qazaq identity, 
which is described in three paragraphs devoted to “Persistence and Change” (p. 105), 
dealing with how much “traditional culture” is allowed to persist by the Chinese 
government. The “culture” in question consists of such practices as “the traditional 
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adoption system,” “the custom of bride price” and “the old holidays.” Long passages in 
the article are devoted to such institutions and practices as education, language and 
mariage customs. Their relevance for a characterization of the Qazaq people needs no 
explanation as they are so central to the predominating “organismic model.” It is such 
things that make the “Qazaq people” a comprehensive and compelling image, not only for 


us, but also increasingly for the Qazaqs themselves, as nationalist politics have 


predominated in the Qazaqs’ world over the last century. 


Why have anthropologists continued to adhere to this “organismic model” for the 
“cultures” with which they are concerned” Is it a simple failure to see beyond the 
compelling imagery with which groups are constructed in our nation-state dominated 


political world? Are we lulled by the rhetoric and imagery created by both our 
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predecessors and our ethnographic subjects? Is it perhaps an unconscious theoretical 
slight-of-hand to enable types of explanation that would be impossible without these 
assumptions? Or ts it connected with the political roles of anthropology in investigating 
the world? In this dissertation, meanwhile, | do not examine the reasons for this habit of 


anthropological thought--only its manifestations. 


The “culture” as imagined 

These cultural “organisms” are imagined. Ontologically, the group only exists in 
the minds of individuals and in the ways that their behavior reflects the contents of their 
minds. 

It is sufficient for one person to perceive that a group exists in order for it to exist. 
If a single person believes himself to be a member of a group, though perhaps no one else 
recognizes the group, it nevertheless exists for him just the same as if his belief were 
shared by any number of people. The individual who sees herself as a member of a group 
that no one else recognizes may admittedly be idiosyncratic, but the nut who thinks he is 
the last living descendant of the elves relates to the group of “elf-descendants” no 
differently than if he were among 200 others who believed that they were all “elf- 
descendants.” One need not in fact get so hypothetical, for in fact modern history is 
peppered with figures--later viewed as visionaries--who were the “Fathers” of their 
respective nationalisms, arguing that members of their “nation” should be more unified, 
should fight for its independence, etc., without much comprehension or sympathy from 
many of their contemporary “co-nationals.” The fact that such an isolated nationalist has 
trouble getting others to accept the group criteria that he thinks are important does not 
make his notion of group any less valid or interesting--or ultimately, seen in historical 
retrospect, any less important. 

Group membership is a process of imagination. The individual develops a concept 


of a group, defined by certain key commonalities, and recognizes herself as either sharing 
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these commonalities or not. This is not to say that individuals develop these concepts in 
isolation, independent from their social context. Quite the opposite is true, for social 
contexts typically present the individual with many experiences that are oriented toward 
helping her to develop concepts of group--of which she is supposed to be a member, or 
not a member. Nor can the individual ordinarily believe successfully in her membership in 
a group when the social environment does not support this belief. But membership is 

i Say thai a persunis a 
member of an identity group (as opposed to some other socioiogical category) when no 
one has any concept of such an identity. Nor is it possiole to say that an identity does not 
exist when people think and act under the assumption that it does. The reality of 
identities is in the perception of them, it is therefore more appropriate to talk about group 
concepts and the way people adhere to them, rather than groups as concrete assemblages 
of people connected by something more than an agreement about their identity and 
relationships to one another. A group is not a collective but rather a concept. A number 
of people may share a similar concept, but even among those who suppose they share the 
same identity, it is usual for that identity to be conceptualized in very different ways by 
different individuals. 

The fundamental nature of the perception is not contingent on its shared status, 
though of course the impact of such perceptions on the world will be different (although 
not necessarily more important) if they are shared by many people rather than few. 
Furthermore, there are groups whose putative members do not themselves recognize 
their own membership, but for non-members who imagine such a group, the group is no 
less real than if the supposed members imagined it, too. There are currently extremist 
Kussian nationalists, for instance. who imagine that a Jewish and Masonic conspiracy has 
brought about all that is bad in Russian history including the Revolution. Lenin, 


according to some of them, was a member of this group, though he almost certainly did 
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not adhere to this view. In fact the false assumption of shared perception is quite 
ordinary, for group definitions are more often than not contested. 

It is undoubtedly true that ditfering and contradictory perceptions of the nature of 
groups and their membership are more the rule than the exception; for example, it would 
not be difficult to find ten random people who call themselves “American” who would 
define what it means to be “American” in substantially different ways. Among Japanese, 
it might be found that they represent their identity in much more consistent terms, but 
coherence and homogeneity should not be considered a “natural” condition of the group 
identity. Rather it is particularly important to account for what icads to homogeneity or 
diversity. There are situations which lead to larger numbers of people sharing 
perceptions of identity, and where people have common ways of descnibing their 
conceptions of this identity--particularly, for instance, where there is intensified 
socialization of national identity, as in the case of heavy nationalist indoctrination in the 
schools. In the study of identity, it is of course a question of considerable importance to 
what degree identity is shared and how this comes about. However, identity remains a 


property of individuals--not of collectivities. 


The ontological status of groups and group-defining 
processes 


The organismic model presumes a unit of analysis on the level of “a society” or “‘a 
culture.” In my view, to conceive of such an entity as the unit of analysis constitutes a 
reification. All that happens in the social world happens between the individual and her 
interactions with the world. There can be no forces or processes which act on 
collectivities as opposed to individuals. To study human phenomena is to examine how 
individuals perceive the world, how they react to it, and how they act on it. The 
individual--rather than any reified notion of a group--is the appropriate unit of analysis. 

On this basis, however, the model should not be understood as reductionist. To 


substantiate this position I would note, by way of analogy, that in the domain of 
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chemistry, all processes involve the interactions of individual chemicals (compounds, ions 
or atoms): for example, an explosion is produced by the reaction of the carbon from 
methane gas combining with oxygen from the air, and this explosion might seem like an 
event unto itself with its own consequences. It is, however, composed of many instances 
where single oxygen molecules combine with single methane molecules. To understand 
the explosion requires, in the first instance, understanding what happens between these 
molecules. Of course, as the molecules combine, they release energy, and many such 
events together produce considerable heat and force creating conditions that cause other 
things to happen--raging flames, collapsing walls, etc. However, to the extent that many 
oxygen molecules are participating in this event, they participate, not as a collective, but 
as an aggregate--their participation is fundamentally individual. We may ultimately be 
more interested in the explosion than the individual molecules involved, but in order to 
understand how the explosion occurs, it is necessary--not to postulate, as pre-modern 
chemists did, interacting essences (the equivalent of cohesiveness in society)--but to 
understand what the molecules are doing. 

Likewise, it is theoretically meaningless rhetoric to say that “the German Nation 
went to war” or that “the English distrust the French” If a majority of English distrust 
“the French,” they do so as a simple aggregate of individuals, who may operate under the 
assumption that the French (or they themselves) are a collective, but this image of the 
collective--while important to t2ke account of in analysis--should not be taken as the 
basis of analysis. Distrust is the attitude of an individual. And while the proximity of 
other Englishmen who distrust may contribute to conditions which result in yet another 
Englishman distrusting--as the combustion of methane provides the heat necessary for 
more methane to bum--the response to these conditions is an individual one. 

To state that the unit of analysis is the individual, is not to contradict the necessity 
of studying dynamics which involve larger numbers of people. We are interested (at least 


for certain purposes) in patterns of identity which are prevalent more than those which 
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are highly exceptional. Furthermore, the number of people involved often has an impact 
on the nature of the dynamics. For instance, a large crowd shouting “Heil!” in unison 
creates circumstances which can influence the thoughts and behavior of other people 
present. Nevertheless, the crowd is not a collective actor, but an aggregate of 
individuals--each choosing where to look and whether tc shout--whose shouts then 
become part of the social wor!d and ultimately inay contnbute to the formation of the 
identity ux other individuals. 

I should alsc emphasize that the premise that all social activity is based in individual 
perception and action does not in any way diminish the importance of studying the ways 
that such perceptions and actions are influenced by the individual’s social context. An 
individual might join a crowd in breaking shop windows during a riot, for instance-- 
something that she might not be able even to conceive of herself doing in another 
context. The point is precisely that the not situation makes it possible for her to conceive 
of this action--though perhaps not even in a particularly conscious or deliberate way. 
That she is a member of the noting crowd does not cause her to behave in a certain 
way--as is Clear in that all individuals would not respond in the same way to this situation. 
Her actions are mediated by her own individual experience of the situation. In terms of 
the chemistry analogy, I am not suggesting that you can understand what happens when 
you put five chemicals together by considering only what happens with individual 
chemicals--but in order to explain it adequately, you must be able to account for the ways 
that individual chemicals participate. 

In drawing the analogy between chemistry and human phenomena, I do not mean to 
imply that the formation of individual identity is anything like the valences around atoms 
or molecules--only that in each case it is appropnate--not reductionistic--to explain 
aggregate events in individual terms. Furthermore, it is necessary to define precisely the 


nature of interactions between individuals and their world, and thus to show how 
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individual identity formation is related to the larger processes which produce the group 
identity patterns that we observe in the world. 

To this end, I offer a model of identity in Chapter V which defines the relationships 
between individual experience and social processes, and thereby provides an explanatory 
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framework for understanding how “cultures,” “nations” and “ethnic groups” are 
constructed. In the remainder of this chapter, meanwhile, I refrain from any further 
suggestions of a positive altemnative to the ‘“‘organismic model.” Instead, I continue my 
critique of the kinds of group conceptions that prevail in the world, and the terms that are 


used for them. 


The terms “ethnicity” and “ethnic group” as theoretical 
abandon 


In preceding pages, I have expressed the problematic character of the terms 
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“culture,” “ethnic group,” and “nation” by liberally peppering them with quotation 
marks. We cannot, of course, ignore these and related terms, as they are the emic 
categories of our subjects--and indeed our fellow scholars. I have already elaborated my 
concern that they invoke theoretically problematic imagery of boundedness, cohesion, 
vital functions, propagation, personality, soul and destiny--as I have argued, the image of 
an organism. Furthermore, I particularly want to argue that the terms “ethnicity” and 


“ethnic group” are very poorly suited for analysis--they are generally very weakly defined 


and are perhaps impossible to define satisfactonly. 


Culture 

In anthropology, the term culture has been the subject of many volumes of 
theuretical consideration. but this consideration has been primarily of its meaning as a 
class of phenomena, like “ideology” or “social structure’--not of its meaning as a type of 
group. We speak of the “cultures of Latin America,” for instance, without a clear 


conception of what sort of entities these are beyond the vague organismic imagery which 
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I have already described. It is used in a way that is in no way theoretically distinct from 
the terms “‘a society” or “‘a civilization.” The meaning of each of these terms has two 
dimensions: 1) an entity which has temporal and spatial dimensions, and 2) the cultural 
attributes associated with this entity--when it is said that “French 
civilization/society/culture” might perish, for example, thanks to the influx of immigrants, 
the implication is that the French population and territory as we know them and their 
cultural attributes might be fatally harmed. Though each of these terms has particular 
nuances which make them not interchangeable, these differences do not stem from 
theoretical principles. “Civilization” is a term usually reserved for “cultures” which are 
viewed as “advanced,” and is often seen as encompassing a number of like entities (e.g., 
“Western civilization’); a “society,” sometimes also conceived in this encompassing way, 
is usually seen as coextensive with some relatively large administrative unit, as with 
“Belgian society” or ““Nuer society” (when the Nuer “people” retained greater de facto 
autonomy), a “culture,” being more flexibly conceived, can apply to entities of almost any 
size and characteristics, and though the term “sub-culture” has also been devised, there is 
no way to define the conceptual cut-off point between a “culture” and a “sub-culture.” A 
“culture” can be as large as “Western culture” or even “universal culture”--as defined, for 
instance, by an anthropologist seeking “universals” such as the institution of marriage, or 
by a Baha’ ist believing in the unity of all religions--or it may be as small or confined to 
such particular aspects of life as the “corporate culture” of a certain company or the 
“punk rock culture” which, at least for some, impacts only their choice of music and style 
of dress. 

The most basic implied meaning of the concept of ‘‘a culture” is, in fact, 
tautological: it is a group which shares a set of “cultural characteristics,” while the 
definition of this set of cultural characteristics is “that which is shared by the ‘culture’ 


(i.e., its members).” 
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In combination with--or in opposition to--other terms, “culture” (as a class of 
phenomena) is often used to indicate social phenomena which are purported to be devoid 
of political content--and by association with this, cultu-al groups are imagined to be 
fundamentally a-political. The term “cultural nationalism,” for instance, is used to 
connote movements which do not aspire to political autonomy, but only to cultural self- 
determination. It is, of course, a dubious mattez whether self-determination can be non- 
political, but nevertheless, the notion of cultural self-determination is put forward as 
something of less profound political significance. Indeed, there has been a broad 
tendency in social science to consider culture as epiphenomenal--as an incidental 
consequence of the more analytically important phenomena of economy and politics. 
Even among many who recognize that “cultures” are intricately bound up in politics, 
there is often an assumption that such groups have an existence that precedes their 
involvement in political processes. The English, for instance, are assumed to exist 
regardless of politics, though as a group, they may get drawn into politics. In the 
beginning of this chapter, I suggested that the conventional notion of culture was created 
in part out of the political env:ronment of nationalism, and is thus eminently political. 
Later on, ] argue that politica: processes are always key in forming the perceptions of 
people as belonging to groups. Thus it is that groups which are defined specifically as a 
result of political processes, are nevertheless viewed as non-political. This non-political 


character is crucial to the image of the group as natural, and not the result of interests. 


Ethnic groups; ethnicity 

In the terms that are usually emphasized, the “culture” is a group of people who 
share a broad range of cultural practices and concepts, including such things as a way of 
life or an ideology. This image serves best to describe groups that are isolated and 
homogeneous (e.g., not differentiated into distinct economic strata or other groups)--that 


is, the kinds of groups which the early anthropologists chose to emphasize. However, 
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the image is much more problematic when considering groups that are close to other 
surrounding groups, sharing much of the same culture, or when culturally differentiated 
Strata or sub-groups live in a single context, thus interacting regularly and sharing certain 
cultural characteristics but differing in substantial ways. 

It is precisely such culturally differentiated cases that have motivated the use of the 
term “ethnic group.” It is an effort to conceptualize the group as a separate cultural 
entity within the context of a diverse, complex society. The notion is inevitably under 
great strain, because the “organismic model” is mucn more difficult to sustain where the 
group is intimately connected with others. Nevertheless, it is sustained, both in the way 
scholars look ai “ethnic groups” as I have mentioned, and in the way people themselves 
conceive of the groups to which they belong. The strains become quite evident in the 
great difficulty that scholars have had in establishing a consensus for the meaning of the 
terms “ethnicity” and “ethnic group.” I would argue that, for analytical purposes, these 
terms should be dispensed with altogether. 

Formerly, in anthropology--and even sometimes today, outside of the field--the 
term “ethnic” had a narrowly biological meaning and was used interchangeably with 
“race” in the sense of a group defined Ly common descent and uistinguisned by common 
physiological traits such as skin color, eye shape and skull dimensions. We have seen this 
use in Bennigsen and Wimbush’s description of the “Ozbeks.”. Though generally no 
longer considered useful in social analysis, this definition of the “ethnic” group is perhaps 
the only one that has a fairly clear referent; though for practical rurnoses it is impossible 
short of using “genetic fingerprints” to distinguish groups that are defined by truly 
genetic cnteria (as opposed to supposed blood relationships), it is possible to 
theoretically postulate such a clear-cut biological entity. Meanwhile, theorists of 
“ethnicity” have defined their phenomenon alternately as distinct from, and as subsuming 
groups defined by “race,” common descent, religion, language or dialect, regional 


identity, economic stratum or specialization, and so on. 
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The most satisfactory approach is to define an “ethnic group,” not in terms of what 


it is, but how it works: 


Ethnic identity above all is a collective identity. ... It is a self-conscious and 

vocalized identity that substantializes and naturalizes one or more attnbutes--the 

usual ones being skin color, language, religion, ternitonal occupation—ana attaches 

them to collcctivitics as their innate possession and their mytho-historical legacy. 

The phenomenon of ethnicity embodies two interwoven processes which constitute its 

double helix. One is the substaiialization and reification of qualities and attributes 

as endunng collective possessions, made realistic by mytho-historical charters and 

the claims of blood, descent and race... . The other contrapuntal and 

complementary process is that cthnic boundarv-making has always been flexible and 

volatile, and ethnic groups have assimilated and expanded, or, in the opposite 

direction, differentiated and segmented, according to historical circumstances and 

political-economic possibilities. (Tambiah 1989:335-36) 

However, if it is possible to define only what they do and not what they are, then it seems 
appropnate to analyze so-called “ethnicity” as processes and dispense with the entities as 
analytical concepts. 

Less satisfactorily, the term “ethnic group” (like “culture”) is often used without 
any clear definition in mind. Innocuously, it is used without any meaning, as in references 
to “ethnic nationalism”; here it is simply redundant, in a formula used synonymously with 
“nationalism.” In some cases, it is perhaps even a lack of courage on the part of the 
analyst, who wishes to ascribe all of the characteristics of “nationalism” to a group 
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without going so far as to recognize it as a bona fide “nation.” “Ethnic differences” are 
generally conceived of as essentially the same thing as “cultural differences” (though, 
again, the precise meaning of these terms is vague). 

Less innocuously, meanwhile, “ethnic” is frequently used as equivalent to the terms 
“tnbal” or “clan,” as in “ethnic or tribal conflict,” which is generally understood to occur 
in Situations of political underdevelopment. The term in this sense is essentially a racist 
one, the impact of which is to assert that the groups involved do not have legitimate 
political interests but rather are motivated by irrational impulses and primal ties (this issue 
receives more extensive discussion in the final chapter). 


The most frequent current use of the term “ethnic group” in social sciences is 


precisely in the context cf nation-state politics. “Ethnic groups” are those people who 
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constitute “anomalies” in the context of “nation-states,” contradicting the presumed 
congruence between the state and its population, who are supposed to be a single nation. 
“Ethnic groups” are thus immigrant groups, dispersed populations, and territorially 
concentrated groups who missed out in the process of boundary-carving called “national 
self-determination,” like the Kurds in Turkey, Iran and Iraq--or who live in a state where 
such a process was never undertaken, such as the United Kingdom or China. “Ethnic 
groups,” by this conception, are mini-nations or anti-nations, and as such, they conform 
to the “organismic model” and are thus unsatisfactory analytical terms for the reasons 
already discussed. 

Thus, current social science conceptions of the “ethnic group” range between two 
poles. On the one nand, there is a simple recognition of cultural differences which 
coexist when complex societies bring together people of diverse cultural backgrounds. 
No mechanism specifically causing these differences to exist is assumed. These cultural 
differences are thought to persist due to behavioral momentum or because their existence 
fills some psychological need. On the other hand, there is the assertion that groups 
coalesce around the interests and aspirations associated with the nation-state program or 
some truncated version of it. A vanation of this second version is that the political 
interests that motivate the group are not those of its members, but rather, of some 
outside force--most often the state--which wants the group to exist for purposes such as 
contro! In all cases, the background assumption is that there is a tendency for cultural 
differentiation to disappear. Where it is sustained, this must be explained in terms of the 
functions that a culturally distinct group can fulfill--whether they be psychological or 
political. This is a sort of functionalism for which the organismic model is very 
congenial. 

A very nice illustration of these points may be seen in the “French” entry of the 
Harvard Encyclopedia of American Ethnic Groups, where the author philosophizes on 


the meaning of “success” for an ethnic group. The French in America, he finds, often 
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have done very well for themselves (i.e., become rich and famous), but generally have 
lost their French identity. There is a note of lament and overtones of failure. The group 
did not serve a function. It died out, or in other words, was assimilated. In the implicit 


logic of the organismic model, a successful group would have lived on. 


Typology of groups 


The creation of various members in this set of terms--“culture,” “Volk,” “tribe,” 
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“race,” “nation,” “nationality,” “ethnic group,” “minority group,” etc.--may in part be 
attributed to history rather than theoretical considerations. The coining of each term was 
more a response to particular circumstances and particular purposes, rather than in 
theoretical juxtaposition with aitemative terms. Any effort to define the terms ina 
scholarly way must contend with the ways that their meaning is created in political 
discourse. The scholar is torn between accepting the terms as a sort of “native meta- 
categories,” and rendering them into more suitable analytical categories. Where the 
scholar seeks unambiguous znd straightforward application, political discourse often 
thrives specifically on ambiguity and the impossibility of effective practical application. 
Naturally, there has been some effort to distinguish Hes of groups with differing 
salient features. However, I do not believe that such typologies are of much help in 
understanding group processes.~* In a certain sense, there is but one kind of group: A 
conception according to which a collection of people is understood--by its members 
and/or non-members--to have important features in common which distinguish them from 


other people. 


“This interesting to note that Sovict cthnographers went a long way down this theoretical blind 
alley, elaborating a complex scheme of different types of “cthnoses”--"people” [narod], “nations” 
[naisiia). “nationality” [natsional'nost’], “national group” [natsional'naiz gruppal, ctc.--which were 
defined in terms of historical stages (feudalism, capitalism. etc.) and their appropriate relationship to 
state structures (1.¢.. what kind of “autonomy” they deserve). This is of course a product of the 
particular forms of Sovict nationalist theory in a politically constrained academic environment. 
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In order for a typology to be useful, it must neatly organize the phenomena in a way 


that helps us to see their essential features. The usual criteria for distinguishing types of 
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groups--“minonties,” “panahs,” “ethnic groups,” etc.--have to do with: a) how many 
people are involved, b) what kinds of communication members engage in, c) whether the 
group is consolidated on a given territory, d) whether the people are long-standing 
resiuents or recent arrivals, e) whether the group ts associated with an economic stratum, 
f) whether it cross-cuts other groupings, g) whether it has a political dimension, 

h) whether its members are well-linked with institutions of power, i) what kind of state- 
structures are associated with it, }) whether it is represented (positively or negatively) in 
state ideology or ignored, k) whether it has a clear leadership component, 1) whether it is 
largely or exclusively “hereditary,” m) whether it is defined in emotional terms, 

n) whether it is associated with a particular cosmology. 0) whether it is defined in terms 
hostile to others, and so on. None of these criteria are absolute, however, and any 
prionttization will be arbitrary. A survey of the various conceptions of group that exist in 
the world would reveal that groups display virtually any combination of these criteria, 
and so the tvpological rubrics formed on a chart with these dozen-or-so axes would be 
virtually as complex as the range of phenomena they are intended to organize. And the 
criteria are themselves not absolute but matters of degree, and so any given case would 
not fit neatly into the given categorical rubrics. Many attempts have been made to 
reserve the term “ethnic group,” for instance, for a certain combination of these criteria, 
but all such attempts will inevitably be unsatisfactory, because it will seem arbitrary to 
exclude cases, which by one cnterion or another fall outside the reserved definition, but 
otherwise share salient features. The literature on “ethnicity” is filled with alternative 
versions of such definitions, as many an author has tried tu claim the objectivity of his 
own arbitrary and subjective choice of “the most essential” criterion or criteria. For 


example, the term “nation” is in no clear and absolute way distinct from “religious 


group,” in that both often are defined in terms of heredity, cosmology, emotional 
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commitment, state sponsorship, etc.--indeed, “‘nations” have often been specifically 
defined as “religious groups,” as the Church of England is part of the English nation, and 
the Russian Orthodox Church has been part of the Russian nation and empire. 

The inutility of these various terms is demonstrated by the fact, for example, that 
there is no agreement as to which of them applies to the “Ozbeks.” Are the “Ozbeks” a 
“minority,” a “nationality.” an “ethnic group,” a “nation,” or a “culture”? While there 
could be an endless discussion of what is the correct term, this would tell us almost 
nothing of significance about the group in question. Soviet authors have devoted 


countless buckets of ink to the question of whether to assign a particular group to the 


category “étni¢eskaia gruppa” (“ethnic group”], “étnografi¢eskaia gruppa” 
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(“ethnographic group”}, “narod” [“‘people”], “narodnost’” {“people, nationality”), 
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“natsional’nost’” [“nationality”], or “ [“‘nation”]. Each of these terms has its 
nuances of meaning, deriving significance from the peculiarly Soviet version of Marx’s 
stage theory of history. Ultimately, such designations have more political than analytical 
content, as they are supposed to indicate the degree of recognition the group deserves in 
terms of official status, autonomy, and group nghts. While I would not dispute the 
legitimacy of pursuing rights and recognition for any group, it is not be the role of the 
social analyst to arbitrate such claims--and if we are to change hats to become advocates, 
then we should do so explicitly and not as a concealed agenda. 

Instead of typologizing groups, it is more worthwhile to consider group definitions 
as subject to processes by which the group takes on particular characteristics. Seen in 
terms of such processes, the typological rubrics become transient points in the course of 
the development of a group definition. Examples of such processes may be seen in the 
following hypothetical case: A group conception is taken up by a particular political 
leadership as a principle of mobilization; the group conception is assigned a negative 
official status by the state; the leadership retrenches by promoting a more exclusive and 


definitive identity (“either you're one of us or you're not”); political gains are achieved 
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and a “protected” status is granted; or alternatively, political separation is attained and a 
state defined by the group is formed. The definition of the group is successively 
transformed in certain respects, while perhaps changing little in others. With the break 
up of the Soviet Union, many of the Central Asian groups that were once called “national 
minorities” must now be called something else, but though a sharp category shift would 
seem necessary, there has been no dramatic change in actual identity to justify the new 


terms of analysis. 


A definition for culture and identity groups 

A!l conceptions of groups have this much in common: They define categories of 
people by some significant criteria--often by many inter-related criteria. They tend to be 
viewed as comprehensive, creating for themselves and for the anthropologist the image of 
a coherent “culture.” But at the same time, they are rarely exclusive, and any given 
individual usually conceives of herself as simultaneously belonging to multiple alternative 
conceptions of group. Often, the significant criteria of these alternative conceptions are 
to some degree contradictory, but the contradictions may be readily ignored due to the 
context-contingent relevance of any given conception. Thus, the common image of 


vy oe 


“peoples,” “cultures” and “ethnic groups” as being discrete, coherent, and enduring 
entities is rather the opposite of ordinary reality. 

There is no need for elaborate terminology for groups of the sort I have been 
discussing. There is only one fundamental kind of identity group involved in social 
processes--a conception of groupness. As for terminology to denote this, it is essentially 
sufficient to use the term “group”--or lest it be supposed that the referent is an entity 
rather that an imagined conception, the term “group conception” may be used as J have 
done. Where the simple term “group” seems insufficient to make it clear that we are 


referring to the groups involved in social processes (as opposed to, say, statistical 


samples or other analytical aggregates), then the term “identity group” might be used to 
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underline the conceptual system in which the group is defined. Wherever I use the term 
“group,” it should be understood that I am not referring to statistical aggregates or to 
entities in the world, bu to 1) conceptions of groupness, or 2) the assemblages of people 
who share to some significant degree (as defined by themselves) a common conception of 
groupness--people who perceive themselves as belonging to a common group, or are 
conceived as such by others. The “members of a group” are, accordingly, those who are 
recognized--and/or recognize themselves--as fitting the criteria which define the group. 
The concept of “culture” (as a class of social phenomena) plays an important role in 
such group definitions. The commonality by which the group is conceived as unified is 
invanably defined in cultural terms. Though these terms are often dressed up as 
“biological” (i.e., in the case of “racial groups’), as economic (as in the case of “class 
strata”), and so on, in fact there are no biological, economic or other definitions of 
““groupness” that are not embedded in culture. I must confess that I intend here a 
definition of “cultural difference” which is as tautological as any: Cultural characteristics 
are those features by which people perceive themselves as differing from others. A 
“cultural characteristic” is identifiable as a cnterion by which people distinguish degrees 
of significant vanability among themselves and others. Not all “cultural characteristics” 
are group-defining--they become so only when they are perceived as commonalities to a 
perceived group. Meanwhile, it should be emphasized that if we refer to any such 
category as a “cultural group,” this should not be taken to mean that the group exists 
because it has cultural commonalities. Rather it exists because some people are 
perceived as having culture in common. Ultimately, as [ have said, there will invariably 
be cultural diversity within a perceived group which is seen as relatively insignificant, and 
the cultural criteria which cre considered significant are not absolute in any sense. 
According to this definition, a family is a group as it is perceived to have a 
significant degree of genealogical proximity, affective ties, common history, etc. A 


clan/tnbe/lineage is similar but generally somewhat larger. A village often shares the 
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same characteristics, but may also have other conceptual characteristics that are seen to 
unite or divide it. These types of groups are not necessarily conceptualized as being 
culturally distinct, though indeed they may be. A family, for instance, may be thought of 
as educated, dishonest, proud, and so on, by which qualities the family members are seen 
as distinct from other people in their social world. The number of members that a group 
might have has relatively little influence on how it is conceptualized, and many of the 
same processes effect groups that are of different sizes and are defined by widely varying 
cniteria. ° 

The appropriate approach to the study of such groups is not to categorize them by 
size, status, defining criteria, etc. Rather it is more fruitful to assess such questions as 
why certain criteria become important, what is the impact of scale on the ways that 
groups are defined, what leads to changes in group status or efforts to bring this about, 


etc.--i.e., processual questions rather than typological ones. 


The “Tajiks” constructed as an organism 

In closing this chapter, I would like to take stock of the main featu.es of the 
Organismic model. In so doing, I will also take this moment to introduce another key 
player in the Central Asian cast of characters (here I am shamelessly personifying a 
“people,” in the spint of the organismic model): the “Tajiks.” I examine how they have 
been conceptualized in organismic terms, and I offer some intimations of an approach to 
conceptualizing them differently. For these purposes. I draw on the account provided by 
Elizabeth Bacon (1904-1972). Bacon was the single Western anthropologist who, prior 
to my fieldwork which began in 1986, devoted sustained attention, and (to the extent 
possible) first-hand study to the area of Central Asia. During two tnps--in 1934 and 
1968--she was able to spend a few weeks in Central Asia. In addition, Bacon worked 
extensively in Afghanistan and Iran, and carried out an extensive comparative study of 


kinship in the Eurasian region (1958). 1 extract a characterization of the “Tajiks” from 
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her major work, Central Asians under Russian mule: A study in culture change (1966), to 
which I add notes in parallel on the implied organismic model. In her first chapter “The 
Land and the People,” she begins the section entitled “Major Ethnic Groups,” with the 
“Tajiks.” This itself is significant, for unlike Bennigsen and Wimbush, Akiner and other 
authors, the logic of her presentation is governed not by the order of size--and 
consequently, “importance”--of the “people.” Rather the logic is based on the image of 
the growth of culture--a fittingly organismic image. As we have seen in characterizations 
of “Ozbek culture” above, “Iranian” culture is seen as forming the “cultural sub-stratum” 
for other Central Asian groups. Below, J cite the whole of Bacon’s account of the 


“Tajiks” (1966:16-17), in segments alternating with my comments: 


Tajiks. When history began for Central Asia. not long before the beginning of our 
era, the inhabitants of the oascs spoke Iranian tongucs and were what is known as 
Caucasoid or Europeoid in physical type. To judge from the present population as 
well as skulls unearthed in ancicnt cemeteries, they were broad-hcaded, of a type 
known as “Pamir.” 


Establishing historical antiquity and genetic roots--biological and linguistic. Bacon 


identifies the present population with that of two millennia ago in several images: skulls, 
tongues, and genetic types (Caucasoid, Europeoid). Racial typing of this sort had already 
begun to iuse favor among Western anthropoiogists by the time of Bacon's writing, but 
one may still frequently encounter such terms among historians and others for whom this 
concrete way of summanzing a “people” seems to have a strong appeal. This 
information is essentially irrelevant to a description of the contemporary “peoples” of 
Central Asia, for in spite of their great interest in history, all but a very narrow circle of 
histoncally trained Central Asians are oblivious to history of this antiquity--and the 


“ethnic” implications that might be drawn from it. 


Their culture was very similar to that of the Iranian Plateau, and as a result of 
continued trade and cultural contacts with Persians. their cultural development ran 
parallel with that of the Iranian Platcau; most of them eventually came to speak 
dialects of Persian. closcly akin to those spoken in the Persian province of Khorasan 
and in Afghanistan. 
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Culturo-genetic affinities established. As “Turkic” or “Turk” for the “Ozbeks,” “Iranian” 
is conceptualized as the over-arching cultural category--the “family.” The sense of such 
an affinity has played an intermittent and sometimes marginal role in the identity of 
Central Asians. Such notions were sometimes strongly discouraged in Soviet 
propaganda sources, while at times there was an effort to appropnate the Iranian legacy 
but divorce it from Iran itself. The Persian poet Sa’adi, for instance, was termed a “TAjik 
poet,” though this is analogous to calling Shakespeare an “Australian poet.” Meanwhile, 
the affinity that many “Tajiks” have historically felt for a larger culture area including Iran 
was shared with all Central Asians, and the notion that the affinity is somehow specific to 
the “Tajiks” is the result of an overlay uf the image of a biological/linguistic familial 
relationship. This notion has acquired widespread adherence among “TAijiks” (and 
“Ozbeks”) only in very recent times, with the strongest impulse in this direction only 
following Tajikistan’s independence. Bacon’s identification of the language of the 
“Tajiks” as Persian contradicts the adamant assertions of Soviet-era linguists who 
maintained that Tajik was a language unto itself--though the official written form showed 
much more similarity to written Persian than to the various dialects spoken in Tajikistan. 
The new political winds have brought the cfficial position in line with Bacon’s, though 
ordinary “Tajiks” nevertheless have substantial difficulty understanding Persian as spoken 


in Teheran. 


In the high mountain vallevs of the Pamirs, however. isolated villagers continued to 
speak castem Iranian tanguages Some speak Yagnobi. descended from a dialect of 
Sogdian. (The Sogdians ruled what is now Samarkand in the sixth century BC when 
the Persian cmpcror Cynus the Great. conquered that city.) Others, in a Pamir area 
extending into Afghanistan. speak Pamir dialects also belonging to the castem branch 
of Iranian. Because of thcir isolation, cach vallev has its own dialect. 


Pnmordial “Tajiks”’ preserved by isolation. Bacon’s comments on language throughout 


fail to bring out the level of linguistic diversity among so-called “Tajiks.” She mentions 


in passing that “foasis inhabitants] came to speak dialects of Persian,” thus shifting from 
the Eastem Iranian language family to the Western Iranian family. She does not mention 


that this was a radical linguistic break (which, incidentallv, has vet to be adequately 
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explained by historical philologists). In saying that the Pamir “villagers continued to 
speak eastern Iranian languages” (several sentences later she refers to them as “dialects”), 
she does not mention that Eastern Iranian languages (like Yaghnabi) and Western Iranian 
(like Persian) are more different than English and Afrikaans. This gloss achieves a sense 
of continuity across time, from primordial past to present, and across the “Tajik” 
population. The “Tajiks” are thus seen as genetically unified and only mildly diversified 
due to the environmental influence of isolation. In fact, within the Pamir language group, 
there is more diversity than across the entire Turkic-speaking population of Central Asia, 
and to call these languages “dialects” gives a deceptive image or coherence. 

These Mountain Tajiks or Galchas. as they are known, missed much of the 

development of trades and crafts that occurred in the oases of the plains, and their 

cultivation was limited to tiny plots along mountain streams where they raised barley 


and such fruits, vegetables, and flowers as would grow at high altitudes. 


Barley and frit: The life-blood of the “Mountain Tajiks.” It would be amiss, according 


to the conventional conceptions, to characterize a people without mention of their 
economy (or lack of it). One might equally have mentioned their judicial system or their 
mythology, but these are seen as being less essential to the “people.” Incidentally, the 
“Tajiks” under discussion here have not been widely referred to as “‘Galchas” since the 
nineteenth century. Though in Russian they are called “gormye Tadziki” [“mountain 
Tajiks,” “Tajiks who inhabit the mountains,” as opposed to “ravninnye Tadziki,” “Tajiks 
of the plains”’], this is not used to indicate a separate type of “Tajiks” and includes not 
only Pamir language speakers but also speakers of Tajik language (as Bacon puts it, “a 
dialect of Persian’). The “Pamir peoples”--Pamirisy” or “Pamirskie narodnosti” in 
Russian--formerly identified themselves by a series of names corresponding to the vanious 
Pamir languages, though now a “Pamin” identity, seen in opposition to the “Tajiks,” has 
become increasingly relevant. 


In their isolation, they retained not only their old speech, but also many clements of 
the Zoroastnan fire cult which had flounshed in the plains before the introduction of 
Islam. They became Muslims, but. remote from oasis centers of Muslim Icarning, 
adopted the Muslim Ismaili faith led by the Aga Khan which was introduced into the 
mountains from India in the nineteenth century. 
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Environmentally determined diversity, ambivalence about the issue of a single whole or 
two separate entities. There is an image of the mountains as being a backwater, though 


this should not be taken as actually so determinant of culture; in fact, “Zoroastrian 
survivals” may be encountered in many parts of Central Asia including in what are 
characterized as the “centers of Muslim learning.” The Central Asian centers of Muslim 
learning are themselves the sources ui heterodox traditions in Islam, including Suri 
traditions of “saint worship” which had an impact as far as the Arab lands, Southern 
Russia, and China--and most definitely well into the adjacent mountains. Bacon, 
meanwhile. here has shifted from justifying the inclusion of all “Tajiks” under one heading 
to defining two autonomous units: mountains and oases. The impulse to define 
“cultures” in autonomous terms is unnecessary if one views the world as characterized by 
gradations of cultural difference--cultural difference that is only given group-defining 


significance by a desire to conceptualize discrete entities. 


In the oases, the peopics of Iranian speech were subject to influence both from the 
Iranian Plateau and from the Turkic steppe nomads who settled in the oases over the 
centuries. As the number of Turks in the oases increased, many of the earlier 
inhabitants adopted Turkic speech although retaining their own oasis way of life. 
Defining the biological, linguistic, and cultural parentage of the oasis population: 
Influences and shifts. Cultural integrity is assaulted by the onslaught of Turkic speech, 
resulting indeed in the break off of a segment of the “Tajiks” to join the “Turkic” 
population. Influence from the Iranian plateau results in no such break in the 


fundamental integrity of the “Tajik” population. There is, however, some degree of 


integrity maintained by the retention of “their own” way of life. 


Becausc of this shift in language, the number of Tajiks has steadily declined through 
the centunes. In 1959 there remained only 1,397,000 Tajiks in the Sovict Union. 


The image of cultural decline--as measured by numbers (official ones at that). Bacon, as 
other authors we have seen, accepts the official Soviet numbers for membership in the 


official Soviet “peoples.” The “number of Tajiks” has not actually been measured 


aati deal te Ln iba a 


“through the centuries,” since systematic censuses with “nationality” as a category only 
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See Ae a. 


began with the consolidation of Russian rule in Central Asia. Basing her recent numbers 
on the 1959 Soviet census, Bacon had less than a century of numbers to examine. The 
1926 census put the number of Soviet “Tajiks” at 978,680, and figures for circa 1900 
have the number at about 868,000°’. Thus, there is no decline registered during the 
period for which Bacon could refer to census numbers. The numbers of “Tajiks” in 
earlier times is a much more problematic matter, since at the time many centuries ago 
when “Tajiks” were supposed to have formed the majority of the Central Asian 
population, the term “Tajik” was not used in this way at all. Nor was there another term 
applied to a group with similar key characteristics--the main one being use of Iranian 
(Tajik/Persian) language. Such a category simply did not exist in the minds of Central 
Asians. Before the nineteenth century, the term “Tajik” was defined primarily, not by 
supposed “genetic stock” or language, but by way of life--and was applied to oasis 
dwellers regardless of other criteria. Again we see the impulse to project the idealized 


categories of today backward in history. 


Most of these (1,051,000) dwelt in the castern mountain area that became the Sovict 
Republic of Tajikistan, but 311,000 in Uzbekistan still considered themselves Tajiks. 


The identity of people, state and territory. Even by the figures cited, fully one quarter of 
“Tayiks” did not find their way into the “Tajik” republic. Furthermore, a variety of 
factors have resulted in a misleadingly low proportion of “Tajiks” in the figures for the 
territory of Ozbekistan: deceptive reporting, reluctance to assert “Tajik” identity in 
Ozbekistan, movement of “Tajiks” to Tajikistan, and some degree of “assimilation” of 
“Tajiks” to the “Ozbek” category. Therefore, one might reasonably guess that fully one- 
half or more of “Tajiks” at the time of the division of Central Asia did not find themselves 
in Tajikistan. Bacon’s account, meanwhile, emphasizes that “Tajiks” inhabited the land 


that ended up as “Tajik” territory under a “Tajik” state. Meanwhile, the movement of 


*” ‘There were no censuscs taken in the territories of the Emirate of Bukhara or the Kh4nate of 
Khiva, though by estimates cited by Masal'skii (1913) estimated the “1 ajiks” in these domains at about 
500,000 and 3.300 respectively. The 1897 census number for “Tajiks” in Russian Turkistan was about 
365,000 
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people from the “Iranian group” to the “Turkic group” is portrayed as a natural process 


made inevitable by the power of Turkic language in proximity: 


Their culture is essentially like that of the oasis Uzbeks, many of whom are Tajik in 
origin, but the conservatism demonstrated by the Tajik retention of Persian speech is 
also reflected by a general resistance to change in their way of life. The Tajiks are 
the most conservative of the native peoples of Central Asia. 


The “Tajik” character characterized. If I were to say that anthropologists can be 
characterized as “sensitive,” then this would be understood as an assertion that this 
character trait may be frequently encountered among individual anthropologists. Bacon’s 
statement that the “Tajiks” are “conservative,” by contrast, is taken to mean that this is a 
quality that characterizes the “people” as a whole, and if any individual does not conform 
to this, then she is going against her own culture-given nature. “Conservatism” is not a 
common characteristic found among “Tajiks”--it is a characteristic of the “Tajik culture.” 
It is interesting to note the measures which indicate for Bacon this innate conservatism-- 
failure to abandon one’s language for another (Turkic), and resistance to the changes that 
the Soviet government would like to bring about--changes that one needn’t assume are 
primarily intended to benefit the people who are subjected to them. 

Bacon’s anthropological account is an old one (published in 1966), and I would not 
wish to repeat the criticisms, voiced in M. J. Fischer’s introduction to the 1980 re- 
edition, that Bacon failed to anticipate the theoretical changes in anthropology that would 
come after her. In fact, as regards the particular issue that | am concerned with here--the 
conceptualization of groups in organismic terms--this impulse remains strong among 
anthropologists today, as we have seen with Svanberg’s “Qazaqs” and Rosaldo’s 


“Tlongots.” 


To summane, in this chapter, I have attempted two fundamental projects: 1) to 
reduce the elaborate theorizing and ev-i ise elaborate proliferation of assumption- 


fraught suppositions regarding the nature and varicty of “cultural groups” to a very 
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simple concept of the identity group--perception of cultural commonality defined by any 
possible array of cultural criteria, and 2) to describe the general contours of the mask that 
people commonly create to dress up the notions of group that they adhere to and 


promote--these being permeated with organismic imagery. 
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CHAPTER IV 
ETHNOGRAPHIC CONSTRUCTION OF CENTRAL ASIAN 


“PEOPLES” 


I am often asked--particularly by those who are familiar with Central Asia--which 
group I study--is it the “Tajiks”? or the “Ozbeks”? Is my area Ozbekistan or is it 
Tajikistan? This is how many imagine the area must logically be studied; you pick a 
republic and a “people”--and really the two go together--and you focus on it, since no 
one can cover everything. It is hard enough to learn one of these languages, to say 
nothing of learning both Tajik and Ozbek, being of unrelated language families--plus a 
knowledge of Russian is essential to study of the area. 

In actuality, it would be impossible to adequately study identity in Central Asia 
wearing blinders that keep all but one “nationality” out of view. This would be like 
studying marriage, looking only at men, fcr identity is a set of conceptual categories that 
are defined in relationships. Categories do not come in ones; they exist onlv in their 
conceptual opposition to one another. Furthermore, such a category as “Tajik” or 
“Ozbek” is but one dimension of the highly contextualized and multi-dimensional 
identities under which individuals operate. To give analytical priority to such “nation’- 
style categories as “Tajik” and “Ozbek” constitutes acquiescence to a politically 
motivated position, and would give an unwarranted bias to the analysis. 

What is more, the case of the “Ozbek” of “Tajik” parentage whom I mentioned at 
the beginning of the previous chapter serves to illustrate how anificial it would be to 
study either “Ozbeks” or “Tajiks.” 1 offer some background that will help to make this 


issue comprehensible if not clear. 
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Much of the city of Samarqand--the core of the old city and many of the newer 
neighborhoods as well--is inhabited mainly by people whose first language is Tajik (like 
English, an Indo-European language), though the city is located in Ozbekistan where the 
predominant official language is Ozbek (belonging to the Turkic-Altaic language family). 
Most of these Tajik-speakers, meanwhile, regularly call themselves “Ozbeks.” And this 
identity goes miuch deeper than simply 2 name--for instance, they usually refer to their 
dress, lifestyle, and so on as “Ozbek customs.” Having just overheard a stranger on the 
street speaking Tajik, they would usually refer to that person without thinking about it as 
an “Ozbek.” The ambiguity derives in large part from official efforts to promote Ozbek 
identity within the Republic of Ozbekistan, which manifested itself, for example, in many 
people being registered in their documents as Ozbeks against their will or without their 
being consulted. Now, most of these Tajik-speaking families include members, some of 
whom are officially designated in their passports (the obligatory form of identification) as 
Tajiks while others are designated “Ozbeks.” For most of these people, this 
contradiction is a matter of amusement at most, and more often of complete 
insignificance. 

Meanwhile, these Tajik-speakers recognize that in most respects, neighboring 
Central Asians--whether they are called “Ozbeks” or “Tajiks”--share a common culture, 
especially in comparison to the large Russian presence in the Republic. And yet the 
Tajik-speakers of Samarqand also contrast themselves to the surrounding rural or 
recently urbanized “Ozbek” population in that they feel that they themselves are more 
sophisticated and urbane, but this contrast is not usually expressed as a difference 
between “Tajiks” and “Ozbeks.” If they are asked to identify themselves in contexts 
where the question is not “to which of the peoples of the Soviet Union do you belong” 
they frequently designate themselves as “Samarqandi’--the people of Samarqand. 

Are these people “Ozbeks” or “Tajiks"? Under the influence of the our pervasive 


assumption that “peoples” are discrete entities, like nations, where language is one of the 
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chief indicators of identity, we are tempted to say that they are Tajiks whose Tajik 
identity has been suppressed. Or to the extent that local Samarqandi identity prevails 
over “national” identity, they are Tajiks who haven’t had the chance to develop iheir 
Tajik identity. Alternatively--and more congenial to those who like the idea of a 
homogeneous “Ozbek nation”--one might consider them Ozbeks who have not fully 
developed their Ozbek identity, and their persistent use of Tajik language is a mere carry- 
over which will eventually fade away. The underlying assumptions about identity lend 
themselves to a very simple picture of reality, whereby identities are envisioned as ideally 
unitary, teleological and attributable to ternitorial entities that are congruent with the 
“cultural-ternitonal” units that the state would prefer. In fact, the question “to which 
‘ethnic’ group, ‘Ozbeks’ or ‘Tajiks,’ do these people belong,” while seemingly grounded 
in the most unquestionable assumptions, does violence to the essential characteristics of 


the reality it is intended to address. 


To what group do they belong?: The mystery of the 
disappearing Samarqand “Tajiks” 


When the Russians appeared on the scene in Central Asia in the 1860s and 1870s, 
they arrived at a very flourishing moment for enlightenment thought and “nationalist” 
consciousness--not in Central Asia, but in their own minds. The desire to rationally 
descnbe the world, which I have already connected with anthropology’s birth, followed 
tight on the desire to control it. The world they 2xpected to find was one inhabited by 
“peoples,” much like the world that was forming up on the western boundary of the 
Russian Empire, where Finland. Poland and Estland (the precursor to Estonia) had been 
constituted as national units of a sort within the Empire. Though nationalist movements 
both within Russia and in neighboring Central European lands had little success in 
achieving their goals of independence prior to the end of World War I, the notion that the 
world was inhabited by more or less discrete “peoples” each with their own character, 


history and potential for political aspirations was a commonplace. 
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Within a few years of the conquest, attempts were made to identify the many 
peoples of Central Asia, and attach numbers to them. The Russian military advance had 
proceeded from a relativeiy slow subjugation of the northem steppe region of Central 
Asia, mainly under control of nomadic Qazaqs (from 1800 to 1864) to a rapid conquest 
of the khanates of Qoqand, Bukhara and Khiva, which was mainly completed between 
1865 (the capture of Tashkent from Qéqand) and 1875 (the dissolution of the Qdqand 
Khanate). The khanates of Bukhara and Khiva had already capitulated, signing peace 
treaties in 1868 and 1873, respectively, which gave suzerainty to Russia. All that 
Temained was the extraction of peace terms com the Turkmen in Marv in 1884, which 
brought Russian contro! up to the boundary with Persia, and an agreement with Britain 
which affirmed most of the Pamir Mountains as Russian domain. 

All this was followed by an effort to control the region bv knowledge. Thus, for 
example, in 1872 an annual series of volumes began to appear in Saint Petersburg under 
the title of Materials on the statistics of the Turkistan Territory [Materialy dlia statistiki 
Turkestanskago kraia] which issued comprehensive information on the economy and 
population of the newly conquered lands. In volume 4 of this series (1876), we see, for 
instance, perhaps the first attempt at an exact number of the various peoples, professions, 


etc. in Samarqand for 1872: 


Houscholds 4.633 
Men 20.590 
Women 14.736 


[Total, undoubtedly excluding children, 
as well as the Russians, marnly in the 


occupying army 38,326} 
Houscholds 4.633 [average size 7.62 persons excluding children] 
Tajiks 33.622 
Ozbeks 4 
“Persians [‘‘Persiianc’’] 26 
“Indians” [“Indcitsy") 100 
Jews 1,574 
(Total 35,326 
Religious figures 1,485 
Merchants 4.684 
Crafts producers 8.874 
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Agriculturalists 376 
Unskilled laborers 19,907 
[Total 35,326] (Materialy 4, 1876: sec. 2, p. 30) 


I cite full array of categories that these statistici+:.s considered significant, and it 
may be seen that they were attempting to give a counprehensive view of Samarqand 
society (the data here are extracted from tables providing the same information for the 
entire region surrounding Samarqand). The most striking punts about these figures are: 
1) there are very few “peoples” to which the population belong, and 2) the population is 
overwhelmingly “Tajik.” The significance of the latter point is apparent when one 
compares these figures with Soviet era census data. Soviet censuses typically did not 
publish as detailed information on the “national composition” of specific cities. The 1959 
censi's, meanwhile, cites a figure of 11,166 for the number of “Tajiks” in all the cities of 
Samarqand Province,” which in addition to Samarqand, includes other cities with 
historically “Tajik” populations (notably Urgut) 

Thus, while “Tajiks” constituted 95% of Samarqand’s population in the 1872 
figures, in 1959 the “‘Tajiks” from all of Samarqand Province amounted to only 5.7% of 
Samarqand city’s population of 196,484. Assuming that some portion of these “Tajiks” 
actually live in other cities, it seems the 1959 census would have the proportion of 
“Tajiks” in Samarqand at 5% or less. The figure of 11,166, even assuming that all these 
“Tajiks” did live in Samarqand itself. would represent a 67% decline in the absolute 
number of “Tajiks,” in spite of an overall increase of 556% in the population of 
Samarqand from 1872 to 1959. 

Accepting the assumptions of the organismic model, these wild fluctuations can be 
accounted for in several ways: The “Tajiks” either had a lower birthrate or a higher 
mortality rate than the local “Ozbeks”. there was an increase in the “Ozbek” population 
of Samarqand due either to in-migration or an expansion of the city’s borders to include 


predominantly “Ozbek” areas; or the “Tajiks” migrated out or were assimilated by some 


** hopi Vsesoiuzngi perepisi nascleniia 1989 oda: Uvbekskaia SSR, Moskva 1962. 
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other group--most likely the “Ozbeks.” “Tajiks” (like “Ozbeks”) are well-known for 
their high birthrates and large families, and it is improbable that a differential birthrate 
could account for any significant part of the drop of “Tajiks” from 95% to 5% of 
Samarqand’s population. Likewise, a substantial difference in mortality rates can be 
ruled out. 

A significant change in the proportion of “Tajiks” is apparent in Zarubin’s The 
population of Samargand Province (1926), which cites figures of 59,901 “Tajiks” and 
819 “Ozbeks” in Samarqand (a ratio of 73 to !) in 1915, while the figures for 1920 are 
already 44,578 “Tajiks” and 3,311 “Ozbeks” (a ratio of 13 to 1). R. R. Rakhimov, 
writing in 1989 to “vindicate” the position of the ““Tajiks” in Samarqand, attributed this 
change to the winter famine of 1917-1918 which he suggests had a more severe impact 
on the city of Samarqand (1989:118), though this contradicts Zarubin’s own assertion 
that the cities fared relatively well (1926:25). It is not implausible that perhaps 2,000 or 
so “Ozbeks” might have migrated to Samarqand in the aftermath of the revolution of 
1917, and it is certain that some number of Samarqand’s inhabitants fled Communist rule 
for Afghanistan, though there is no way ic Know how many. Another significant number 
of “Tajiks” moved from Samarqand to Tajikistan when this republic was formed, and the 
tiny village of Dushanbe had to be expanded to become the new capital. The city’s 
“Ozbek” population has been augmented by its expansion to include suburban villages 
where “Tajiks” were less predominant, though this expansion also brought villages into 
the city where a “Tajik” predominance had previously been registered--the net effect of 
this can only be guessed. Finally, there are many “Ozbeks” now in Samarqand who came 
as a result of the growth of Soviet bureaucracy, industry, and higher education, which 
provided points of entry into areas of ihe city where they had not previously been 
established. 

How inuch of the decline of “Tajiks” from 95° to 5% of the Samarqand population 


can these trends account for? Put differently, if one assumes an overall rate of increase of 
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250% for all Central Asians from around 1900 to 1979,” then the 33,622 Samarqand 
“Tajiks” (which counts only adults) should have increased to at least 84,000--not 
counting the “Tajiks” which presumably would have entered the city as it grew. 
Supposing that there should have been over 100,000 by 1979--and officially there were 
less than 20,000--what became of all these “Tajiks”? 

If one suspends the assumptions of the organismic model, then these questions 
evaporate and all of the figures that I have cited turn into steam. It is quite possible, not 
only that “here have been grave problems in the counting of “Tajiks” both in Soviet times 
and before, but also that “Tajiks” of 1872 compared to “Tajiks” of 1979 are not at all the 
same thing. If, as I have argued. such groups are conceptually constructed, then it would 
seem rather improbable that this century of rather turbulent conceptual history would 
leave a concept such as “Tajik” untouched. Furthermore, it is not at all clear from the 
mere attnbution of a number to a group what it means to “belong” to this group, what 
other groups a given individual might belong to simultaneously, and how the meaning of 
the group might change from one context to another. 

Hard on the conquest of Central Asia, tsarist scholars were assigned the task of 
determining what “Tajik” means, and while subsequent years have seen the development 
of a scholarly consensus, it is not true that the “Tajiks” themselves have learned to adhere 
to this consensus view. This view in all its essentials has already been laid out for us by 
Bacon as I cited her 1966 account in the previous chapter. In 1872, however, the task 
still remained before the scholars. 

For those who identified themselves with the successes of the Russian Empire, 
1872 was a time of glorying, expressed in the appearance of Turkistan on a Russian stage 


at the Polytechnical Exhibition--on the occasion of which a three volume work on 


* This figure is based on a very rough figure of about 10,258,000 for all Central Asians 
(including the “Kirgiz Terntory” and Turkistan, excluding the Russian/European immigrant 
population), based on the Russian census of 1897 and population estimates provided for the khanates of 
Khiva and Bukhara in Semenov-TianSanskii (1903) and Masal'skii (1913). Figures for the numbers of 
Central Asians in 1979 may be found in Akiner (1986). 
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“Russian Turkistan” was published to reveal the details of the conquest of the new 
ternitones, their economic significance, and the nature of their inhabitants. Grebenkin 
(1872) begins his account, included here, of “the Tajiks,” writing: “With the capture of 
the city of Turkistan (1864) we entered the land of the Tajiks. . .” (p. 1). It should be 
noted that the city of Turkistan is about 200 km from the nearest place where “Tajik” 
populations appear on contemporary ethnographic maps. Contemporary censuses 
likewise show only small “Tajik” communities well into the area which Grebenkin calls 
“the land of the Tajiks.” The ethnographic maps generally show the “Tajik” population 
beginning at the boundaries of contemporary Tajikistan; the American CIA, for example, 
made a special map of “Major Ethnic Groups in Central Asia,” which confinns that the 
“Tajiks” are found almost exclusively in Tajikistan. The very different contemporary 
situation, it would seem, is very convenient for map makers. for the “major ethnic 


groups” of Grebenkin’s time would have been very difficult indeed to draw: 


The Tajiks of the region's plains are nowhere distributed in solid swathes: they are 

strewn over the area sporadically, in scparate groups, concentrated in citics and 

villages, in city environs as well as in more or less remote locations. Furthermore, 

they live as single or scveral families in otherwise purcly Ozbek villages. (1872:3) 

Approaching the characterization of the “Tajiks” from another angle, Grebenkin 
writes: 

The city and the Tajik arc so tightly associated in the conceptions of Central Asians 

that, for example, Ozbcks consider all who live in cities to be nothing other than 

Tajiks. Who inhabits Yani-Kurgan? Tajiks, the Ozbck replies, and if you probe 

more deeply into the their descent, then the Ozbek replics with offense and 

condescension: Why wouldn't they be Tajiks?—after all they live in the city and 

practice trade? For an Ozbck. nothing could be clearer than this argument. (p. 4) 
In spite of the village “Tajiks” that Grebenkin has mentioned, it seems than at least in the 
mind of some “Ozbeks” the decisive criterion is city-dwelling. Of course, Central Asian 
minds are bound to differ, given the region’s diversity. Meanwhile, many a contemporary 
“Ozbek” will tell you that the “Tajiks” mainly inhabit remote mountain regions and that 


an urban lifestyle is much more characteristic of the “Ozbeks” than the “Tajiks.” 
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The situation appears yet more complicated as we read Grebenkin further, “The 
Tajiks of the lowlands do not exhibit an established [physical] type . . . [they] are an 
amalgam of all the peoples who inhabit the region” (p. 5). In this we hear an echo of my 
rejection of Wixman’s characterization of the “Ozbeks” as being of three distinguishable 
types. According to Grebenkin, too, the Central Asians are too mixed to enable them to 
be easily typed. I am, of course, not ii ug:cement with him, meanwhile, when he goes on 
to say that “the mixture called Tajiks . . . has only one thing in common, and that is the 
spiritual side: to whatever tribe a Tajik seems to belong by his face, he is always and 
above all a trader, gullible, and in given circumstances, a coward.” Grebenkin clearly is 
descnbing an entity with a character and a spirit, though not one he evidently admires. 
However, the organismic image defined by contemporary criteria receives a jolt when he 


goes on to write: 


However, in spite of what was said above, by careful observation it is possible to 
delineate the lowland Tajiks into two very characteristic groups. In one, Ozbck blood 
predominates; in the other, the blood of the remaining peoples of Central Asia. 
Furthermore, one grcup is distinct from the other by language and place of 
residence-i.c., the first group lives primanily in villages and speaks mainly in Ozbck 
language; the sccond lives chiefly in the city and speaks mainly in the Persian 
dialect... . Jewish and Persian traits predominate in this group, especially in 
Samarqand, since there arc many Jews and Persians in Samarqand with which the 


Tajiks are very much inclined to marry... . [Young Jews] who in carlier times 
willingly or by cocrcion became Muslims count themselves as of the Tajik tribe... . 
(p. 6) 


Thus it seems that though one must be Muslim to be “Tajik,” it is not necessary to 
be of a certain “ethnic background,” nor even to speak a certain language. This is of 
course in sharp contradiction to the way “Tajik” is defined by scholars today, though it is 
reminiscent of the young “Gzbek” historian I met in Tashkent whose parents’ first 
language was “Tajik.” 

The alternative explanation, favored by contemporary “Taiik” historians, is that 


these early Russian wniters did not understand what they were describing. The “greatest 


authonty among “Tajik” histonans, Bobojan Gafurov, writes: 


Thus. in the penod of the ninth to tenth centunes in the Central Asian intra-nvenne 
(Maveranahr) and Khorasan. a great cthno-cultural community 1s formed, almost 
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entirely included within the Takhind, Saffand and Saminid states. This community 
receives its cthnic name at the turn of the tenth to the eleventh centunes or at the 
beginning of the cleventh century. As Abu-l-faz! Beikhaki reported, one of those 
close to the sultan said, “Among us, among the Taziks... .””” Before this in the 
tenth century, the term “Tazi” also designated the Arabs [who brought Islam to 
Cential Asia]. ... Thus, in the first half of the cleventh century, the term “Tajik” 
(Tanxux] became the “sclf-designation” (camoxaszsanxe] of the then formed people 
[wapoa] in Central Asia and Khorasan. (1989, 1:92). 


Gafurov nowhere in this two-volume history of the “Tajik people” addresses the sort of 
confusion that Grebenkin’s account--and those of many other earlier Russian writers on 


the topic--creates for the question of who are the “Tajiks.” 


Who decides who is a “Tajik”?: The case of the “Pamiris” 
The confusion persists, however. There is the very serious question, for example, 
of whether all the people currently officially considered “Tajiks” are really “Tajiks.” We 
have seen in Bacon’s account of the “Tajiks” (see page 115) the distinction between 
“Tajiks” of the plains and “mountain Tajiks.” the latter being the speakers of Yaghnabi 
and the Pamir languages. These languages are only very distantly related to the Tajik 
language, and given the importance attached to language in defining “peoples” and 


“nations,” it is tempting to assert that these groups are distinct from other “Tajiks.” 


© This is an astounding us¢ of evidence. Gafurov implics that the simple reference of one person 
to himself as belonging to a certain apparent group catcgory--the “Taziks”--has automatic implications 
as to what kind of group this is. Gafurov Icaps from this reference to a supposition of the existence of an 
“ethnic community,” with all the ensuing implications of unity, continuity with today's “Tajiks.” cte. 
The term “Tazik” could actually have meant any number of things, bearing litde relation to the image of 
today’s “Tajiks” which Gafurov supposes. It could be. for instance. the elite. or those who reckon 
descent from a certain group. or belicvers in Islam. Bartol'd (by far a more careful historian than 
Gafurov) referred to the same source in 1925, before the political imperative of proving the antiquity of 
the “Tajiks” had become so strong; he apparently relied even on the same passage to argue that the 
implication of “Tajik” was to distinguish the subjects from the rulers (1963, 2(1):459). Though he did 
not substanuate the assumption. Bartol'd takes the operative distir.ction here to be “Iranians” 

[“Lrangsy”] versus “Turkish” [“Turgiskie”}]. It would have been very interesting if Bartol'd had 

supplied evidence that people in those days conceptualized their groups in those terms as Bartol'd 
understood them--t.c., as rather absolute “cthnic” terms. in accordance with the organismic modcl. 
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993) 


CeSko, a Moscow “ethnographer”®’, caused a major row among his colleagues, 


especially in Tajikistan, when, arguing that the inhabitants of mountain areas in Tajikistan 


had not been given the full rights that should be accorded to a “people,” he wrote: 


Aside from the Tajiks and Qirghizes, on the terntory of the Mountain Badakhshin 
Autonomous Province live the so-called Pamir peoples—the aboriginal population of 
this region [i.e., the Central Asian region}. The Shughnis [Llyrtanun}, Yazgulemis 
(Asrynémun}, Rushanis (Pywanuw],Ishkashimis (Hu«awaumun)], Wakhis (Baxanusi] 
and others are distinct ethnoses, cach with its own history, preserved native language, 
cultural traditions, ethnic consciousness and self-designation. On the basis of the 
ethnic distinctiveness of the Pamir peoples, and also of the distinctiveness of their 
socio-economic development, the Mountain Badakhshan Autonomous Province was 
founded in 1925. However, beginning with the All-Union Census of 1959, these 
peoples disappeared from the official statistical accounts of the country’s population. 
The Icadership of Tajikistan ignored their existence and successfully imposed its 
point of view on the USSR Central Statistical Administration. They argue such a 
position for the entircly unnatural assimilation of the Pamins by the Tajiks, which is 
actually taking place; according to specialists. one of the Pamir nationalities has 
already practically been assimiiated-the Vanchis. They insist that the Paminris, by 
descent, are Tajiks, and their languages are simply dialects of the Tajik language. 
(1988:5)*° 


These remarks evoked a highly polemical response from the ethnographer Davydov 
(a Central Asian Jew from Tajikistan) who came to the defense of the Tajikistan 
government and scholars who support its position (1989:15-21). His first argument is 
that the term “Pamiri peoples” is a misnomer, since technically, the term “Pamir” applies 
only to the high mountain region in the east of the Mountain Badakhshan Autonomous 
Province, inhabited only very sparsely by Qirghiz pastoralists. To accommodate this 


distinction, many Soviet ethnographers used the term “Pripamirskie narodnosti” (“‘near- 


The subject matter that the Russian term “¢tnografiia” refers to is most nearly equivalent to that 
of Western social (or cultural) anthropology. The term “antropologiia™ traditicaat!, «ferred to the 
biological study of human beings (i.¢.. what is known as biological or physical anthropology in the 
West). Meanwhile. the ficld of “étnografiig” by-and-large has been preoccupied with description of 
dying traditions at, best, or validating the Sovict government's program of imposed cultural change at 
worst. Even when Ce8ko was writing in 1988, it was extraordinary for a Soviet ethnographer to take a 
enitical stance toward government policy.. This is especially truc with respect to Central Asia, where the 
potential for “ethnic unrest” was considered to be great. 


* In addition to the criteria of cultural difference that CeSko mentions here. the “Pamiris” are 
also marked by traditional adherence to the Ismaili Sect of Shi'a Islam. The Tajikistan government. 


since the 1930s. has denied that these people are anything other than “Tajiks.” and on these grounds 
they have been denied, for example. schools and publications in their own languages. 
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Pamir peoples’), though of course this has no bearing on their status as “distinct 
peoples.” 

In more substantial argumentation, Davydov points out that all Tajiks have 
common ancestry in the “Eastern Iranian” peoples (i.e., speaking Eastern Iranian 
languages, related to the Pamir languages) that inhabited all of Central Asia prior to the 
spread of “Tajik-Persian” (as Davydov calls it) in the ninth century. However, by the 
same argument, one might say that the “Tajiks” and “Ozbeks” are one people--a position 
that Davydov would not have accepted. Davydov points out that according to Soviet 
ethnographic orthodoxy, there are 5,000 languages in the world but only 2-3,000 
“peoples” (citing Bruk, The population of the World, 1981, which incidentally lists the 
“Pamir peoples” separately from “Tajiks” in Afghanistan but includes them in the figure 
for “Tajiks” in Tajikistan). In stating that “although language does constitute an 
important ethnic criterion, it is not an absolute ane” (p18), Davydov is contradicting 
Stalin’s pronouncement that “a national community is inconceivable without a common 
language, while a state need not have a common language” (1952, 2:304). Indeed, the 
necessity of reconciling the problem that not all “peoples” were given their own state- 
units in the Soviet Union--and indeed, that state-units of any kind were necessary at all in 
the Soviet Union, in spite of the Marxist orthodoxy that “national” and “ethnic” 
distinctions were an artifact of class opposition and thus unnecessary under “socialism”-- 
was inspiration for an elaborate development of “ethnos” theory in Soviet ethnography, 
to which Davydov could refer in reconciling the contradictions of Tajikistan’s position on 
the status of the Pamir peoples. 

Davydov further argues that already in the middle of the nineteenth century many 
people in the Pamir area could communicate in Tajik/Persian, which they used with 
outsiders even from neighboring valleys where a different Pamir language was spoken. 
Thus, he contends that the “Tajik people” including the “Pamiris,” is unified by 


Tajik/Persian, which has for a long time served for them as a literary language and means 
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of communication outside of their communities. By the same argument, one could posit 
that the “Tajiks” themselves are but a sub-category of the Russians, since most now use 
the Russian language in a similar way, though Davydov would not support this position. 

Davydov makes the very sensible suggestion that in order to determine whether the 
“Pamir peoples” are “Tajiks,” one ought to ask what they consider themselves to be. 
Meanwhile, rather than proposing that a survey of current views be taken that would 
somehow overcome the bias resulting from people’s awareness of the Tajikistan 
government’s position on this question, Davy dev instead cites various Russian and 
English explorers (he claims to have collected “over 50” such citations) who affirm that 
the Shughni, Rushani, etc. call themselves “Tajiks’--though he provides no evidence of 
what precisely was meant by this designation. It is well established that the term “Tajik” 
historically had the same primary meaning as “Muslim”--by which criterion the “Famir 
peoples” of course would not have distinguished themselves from other Central Asians 
called “Tajiks.” Davydov does not claim that he tried and failed to find evidence that 
these people, now or in the past, consider themselves to be distinct “peoples.” Since the 
Tajikistan government would probably never have permitted a survey to be taken, one 
can only rely on anecdotal evidence, but ] have encountered many “Pamiris” who, for 
example, insist on speaking Russian rather than Tajik (which they often speak very badly) 
as an expression of their distinctness from the “Tajik” whom they sometimes view with 
condescension. 

Davydov takes issue with CeSko’s assertion that the Mountain Badakhshan 
Autonomous Province was formed for the “Pamir peoples” out of recognition of their 
cultural distinctiveness. Of course, it is often difficult to determine why the Soviet 
government took a particular measure, and it is certainly true that very little was done 
following the formation of the Autonomous Province to affirm its status as “ethnically” 
distinct. In other cases, the Soviet government typically established cultural institutions 


such as universities and branches of the Academy of Sciences which were devoted in part 
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to the development of the “national” culture of the province, while no such institutions 
were established in Badakhshan. However, when Davydov cites Entin, writing in 1957, 
as “the first to study the question of the formation of the Mountain Badakhshan 
Autonomous Province,” and when Entin affirms that the province had to be included in 
Tajikistan since the main population was “Tajik,” this is testimony to nothing other than 
the imperative of writing history consistent with the current political orthodoxy.” 

Other points raised in this debate include, first, whether the censuses caused the 
“Pamir peoples” to disappear. Davydov holds that since these people were registered as 
“Tayjiks” then they must consider themselves “Tajiks.” Second, on the issue of whether 
there is assimilation going on, Davydov argues that one group cannot assimilate another 
if the other ts already part of the first. Finally, Davydov admits that there are those 
among the non-Pamir “Tajiks” who claim that the “Pamiris” are not “Tajiks,” but this is 
just slander and ignorance. He holds that intellectuals who have moved to Dushanbe 
(Tajikistan’s capital), who now assert their separate identity, do so out of “pride.” 
Furthermore, they are now trying to stir up trouble by encouraging their rural 
compatriots in the Pamir area to go along with this “localism.” 

Along with Davydov’s reply to CeSko in the journal Soviet ethnography several 
responses to Davydov were published (including one by CeSko himself). All of these 


came to the defense of CeSko, the spirit of glasnost’, and the correctness of calling the 


“Pamiris” a distinct “people.” The position taken in these responses uniformly assumes 
that the trouble with Davydov’s position is that he is a poor scholar, failing to take into 
consideration or to comprehend the significant facts. They take up various points, for 
example: Monogarova points out that alongside histoncal sources referring to these 


people as “Tajiks” there are others calling them by other distinct names such as “Iranian 


> The credibility of Entin’s historical claims is not enhanced by the fact that, in the passage 
which Davydov quotes. Entin asserts that the main reason for establishing the autonomous province was 
that “the formation of a autonomous entity made Soviet power much more accessible and 
comprehensible to the native population, and made it possible to draw the broad toiling masses into the 
management of their own affairs.” 
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tribes of the Western Pamir,” “mountain people of the headwaters of the Panj,” “peoples 
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of the Pamir,” “near-Pamir peoples,” “near-Pamir Tajiks,” etc. (1989:30). Ce&ko cites 
earlier ethnographers working from 1939 census data as listing the “Iranian group” as 
including a number of “Pamir peoples” whose name, language and se/f-designation are all 
distinct from the “Tajik” category (1989:24). The general tone of this debate is generally 
sharp, verging on personal. Monogarova, while admitting that CeSko did not conduct 
fieldwork in the Pamir region, vcuches for his knowledge of the sources, whereas 
Davydov “exhibited a total incomprehension of the issue, and ignorance of the basic 
literature and archival sources” (1989:29). 

Griunberg and Steblin-Kamenskii (in the same publication) are more substantive in 


their cutting critique: 


On the one hand [Davydov] admits that the final resolution of the question of cthnic 
affiliation depends on the group's own consciousness, and is the nght of the Pamiris 
themselves to decide. However. here A. S. Davydov divides the speakers of Pamir 
languages in two groups: those who are well-meaning and loyal [to the government], 
and who confess to being *Tajiks,” and those who are “trouble-makers,” infected, in 
his words, with “loathsome localism,” insisting on the linguistic and cultural 
differences of the population of the Mountain Badakhshian Autonomous Province 
from the rest of the Tajik SSR. On what grounds docs Davydov appropriate for 
himsclf the nght to judge who is right and who is wrong in this debate? . . . 
Following Davydov's logic, the Pamiris who live in the Pamir mountains consider 
themselves to be “Tayiks” without any qualification (which in Davydov’s opinion 
means that thcy arc not stniving to preserve or devclop their own distinctive culture), 
while the “trouble-makers” from Dushanbe, under the advice of “do-gooders” from 
{the Academics}, are coming out tn opposition to their kinsmesx in the Pamir. (p. 36) 


These authors argue instead that the Dushanbe intelligentsia, with its education and 
broader perspective (in part, due to their knowledge of Russian language), recognized the 
importance of preserving the culture of small cultural groups such as their own. “At the 
core of Davydov’s argument is the primitive and, in our view, false notion that the 
elimination of ethnic, linguistic and other diversity--the displacement of small languages 
by larger ones and the assimilation of smaller cultures is a progressive [i.e., positive] 
process” (p. 37). 

The essence of this debate, meanwhile, has ultimately very little to do with 


substance. Though none of these authors staics as much outnght, there is an implication 
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that Davydov is speaking on behalf of the Tajikistan government, seeking to justify a 
political goal in arguments that are dressed in scholarly garb. Griunberg and Steblin- 


Kamenskii come close to saying as much: 


The question anises why it is necessary for someone somehow to tum this 
terminological debate into a weighty politica] problem? The answer is simple: it is 
necessary in order to continuc the policy of linguistic and cultural assimilation of the 
local population of the Pamir, to ignore the distinctiveness of their ancient culture, 
and ultimately to make it easier for the administrative-bureaucratic system to control 
the heterogeneous population of the national hinterlands (oxpannui]. (p. 38) 


Thus, the question of who to include in the category “Tajik” is not a mere matter of 
confusion versus clarity, or even a scholarly debate about what constitute valid criteria 
for defining a “people.” Of course, the position of the Dushanbe “Pamiris” is no less 
political than that of Davydov and the government of Tajikistan. Griunberg and Steblin- 
Kamenskii believe that a correct definition of the ‘““Pamiris” would help to nght past 
wrongs such as Stalin’s suppression of schools and publications in Pamir languages in 
1937 (that infamous year of Soviet repression), and the forcible relocation of “Pamiris” 
form work on cotton plantations in the 1950s. In warning of the dangers inherent in 
failing to recognize the “Pamiris,” these authors to some extent foresaw the tragic civil 
war of 1992 (see Chapter VII). 

In spite of the complex debate over the status of the “Pamiris,” this question is 
really a very simple typological one: Are they a subcategory of the “Tajiks” or not? If 
you believe they are, then you point to the characteristics which unite them, of which 
there are plenty. If you believe they are not, then you argue that the characteristics which 
distinguish them are very decisive. Incidentally, while I find the political motives of 
Davydov more suspect--less aligned with the broad interests of common people--there is 
no inherently correct answer to such a question. That such a debate takes place, 


meanwhile, is a strong sign that political injustices are being committed. 
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More than just. a yes or no question: The anomaly of 
Turkic-speaking “Tajiks” 


This sort of question of typological status, meanwhile, is relative!s: simple amongst 
the complexity of the “Tajik” category. I have already cited Grebenkin’s 1872 
characterization of the “Tajiks” as being the urban population of Central Asia which 
encompassed speakers of different languages. Griunberg and Steblin-Kamenskii in the 
article just cited refer to some more of the historical complexities of the categories 


referred to by the term “Tajik”: 


Today a ‘Tajik’ according to Davydov’s understanding is a representative of a 

certain “people” [narod”’] or “nation” [“naisiia”], of which the domain of 

habitation, for some strange reason, corresponds almost completely with the borders 

of the Tajik SSR. Meanwhile, historically--and in many respects the traces of this 

historical use of the term are preserved to this day--far bevond the boundaries of 

Tajikistan—from Eastem Turkistan to Wester Iran--the name “Tajik” has been 

applied to the settled, agricultural population (just as the term ‘“Tat”), as opposed to 

the nomadic, primarily Turkic-speaking population which preserved its division into 

tribes [“plemena”]. The speakers of Iranian dialects in the Fars region of Southem 

Iran called themselves “Tajiks” (and their language “Tajik’). ... The ethnic groups 

speaking Dardic languages in Afghanistan called themselves “Tajiks.” Certain 

Turkic-speaking groups in Centra] Asia, which usually had lost to some degree their 

division into tnbes, also called themselves “Tajiks.” (p. 36) 

In this passage, the authors offer four different uses of the term “Tajik,” none of 
which agrees with the definition of the group as understood by Davydov and the 
Tajikistan government. Tv-o of these do not have any bearing on the meaning of “Tajik” 
in Central Asia. Supposing that the “Tajiks” of Southern Iran do not consider themselves 
to be one group with those in Central Asia and vice versa, this may be counted as a 
sunple coincidence of name (or rather a term that has followed two, now quite separate 
historical trajectories). The Dardic-speaking “Tajiks” in Afghanistan, meanwhile, live 
close to the Dan/Tajik/Persian speaking “Tajiks,” many of whom in tum consider 
themselves to be one people with the “Tajiks” across the border in Tajikistan. “Tajiks” in 
Central Asia, meanwhile, have a weaker sense of their common membership in a group 
with the “Tajiks” in Afghanistan, due to the Soviet government’s efforts to isolate them. 
The existence of Dardic-speaking “Tajiks,” past or present, doubtless has little or no 


impact on how the formerly Soviet “Tajiks” conceive of the group identity. 


_ 
‘wo 
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The other two conceptions of “Tajik” cited here by Grunberg and Steblin- 
Kamenskii have had very important implications for the meaning of the “Tajik” group in 
Ceniral Asia. The first, referring to the settled population of the region, in contrast to the 
nomadic, mostly Turkic pastoralisis, is essentially the same as what Grebenkin had in 
mind when he wrote in 1872 that “with the capture of the city of Turkistan (1864) we 
entered the land of the Taiiks . . ..”. The second meaning of “Tajik” encompasses also 
Turkic-speakers who had settled and abandoned key features of the nomadic culture such 
as a system of social organization based on the reckoning of descent along tribal/clan 
lines. This may be seen as a subset of the definition just mentioned, including those who 
are not Iranian-speaking. 

Such definitions of the “Tajik” group cannot be reconciled with the accepted 
definition which attempts to encompass the “Pamiris,” and which draws on the standard 
criteria for defining a “people”--for such a definition violates too many of the organismic 
assumptions. First, there are too many individual criteria that must be fudged. Fudging 
the criteria is of course standard practice, sometimes motivated by analytical 
considerations--as we have seen in the ostensible argument in Davydov’s effort to include 
“Pamiris” as ‘“Tajiks” (which is also a phenomenon of Soviet “ethnos theory” generally), 
as well as the numerous Western scholars such as Bacon who replicate the results of this 
analytical argument in their numbers for and characterizations of the “Tajiks”--and 
sometimes motivated by political considerations--as in the case of the Tajikistan 
government's desire to keep “Pamiris” as “Tajiks.” However, there are limits to how 
much strain the organismic model can endure. The question of whether such Turkic- 
speaking “Tajiks” can really be “Tajiks” cannot be addressed within the framework of the 
definition of “Tajiks” which formed the basis of the Soviet republic of Tajikistan. 

In my own fieldwork, I have never encountered a Turkic-speaker who called herself 
or himself a “Tajik” by this definition. Recent decades have scen the emergence of a 


concept of “Ozbek” which has largely if not wholly eliminated the possibility for a 
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“Tajik” in the conceptual territory of settled speakers of Turkic. There are Turkic- 
speakers who find their way into the category “Tajik,” at least at some times and in some 
circumstances, for the purposes of political expediency within a Tajikistan where “Tajiks” 
have some special status, however, this category is not directly connected to category 
which encompasses settled people. However, at least until very recent times, there were 
some communities of Turkic-speakers who were referred to as “Tajiks” by their 


neighbors and themselves. In 1926, Zarubin reported: 


The population of the volost’ [district] of Yam (now in Jizzakh Province] 1s 
considered in the majonty of sources to be Ozbek, but there are also references to the 
presencc of a Tajik population. On this score, P. S. Skvarskit makes the curious 
observation that the inhabitants of the village of Yam are called Tajiks by their 
neighbors, though they do not speak Tajik. (1926-13) 


Even after several decades of Soviet rule and the institution of official definitions of these 
terms, KarmySeva reported that, in her 1954 fieldwork in Qashqa-Darya and Surkhan- 
Darya Provinces of Ozbekistan, she found that in some areas the majority of those who 
had been settled agriculturalists for some time were called “Tajiks,” regardless of whether 
they were Turkic- or Iranian-speaking (1957:14-15). These “Tajiks” constituted a 
distinct group, alongside two others: 1) those who called themselves “Ozbeks,” who 
remained semi-nomadic at least until recently, and who, she says, trace descent to the 
Turkic people who came to Central Asia from Dasht-i-Qipchak in the sixteenth century-- 
1.e., the Shaybanids; and 2) those Turkic groups who arrived in Central Asia earlier but 
still refer to themselves primarily by their “clan” names {“‘rodovoe imia”’). 

Visiting the villages of Qasbi and Maymanak, Karmyseva made the following 


observations: 


In culture and way of life the inhabitants of these villages differed from the scmi- 
nomadic Ozbeks and they did not enter into marniage with the Ozbeks. The residents 
of Qasbi and Maymanak consider themselves to be the inhabitants of these places 
from time immemonial and call themselves Tajiks. They told us: “We ourselves, our 
fathers and grandfathers always spoke Turkic, but they call us Tajiks because our 
lineage is Tajik [nau pon Taaxux|. When they list the Ozbck lincages, they assign 
us to the Tajik lincage.” (p. 15) 
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KarmySeva goes on to suggest that considering the numerous villages in this region 
where her investigations encountered such Turkic-speaking “TAjiks,” further 
investigations should reveal that the number of such “TAjiks” is quite large. 

It is possible tha? the “sottled” meaning of “Tajik” has in sowe sense perished from 
Central Asian minds. In those cases where Turkic-speakers recently maintained a 
conception of themselves as “Tajiks,” it is probably not true that they associate this term 
with a broader settled population, but rather that this is the term of identity that they 
inherited from their parents distiiguishing them from their more immediate neighbors--a 
local rather than global distinction. However, the imprint of this kind of global 
consciousness may still have an important significance for how groups are 
conceptualized. It is undoubtedly pointless to speculate about historical causality in 
conceptual domains, but much of the way Central Asians currently frame their identity 
remains, like this older notion of “Tajik,” in the domain of what can be conceptualized 
either locally or globally--and can shift from global to local relevance over very short 
periods of time. Some of KarmySeva’s informants from 1954 in Qasbi are very likely still 
alive, and though they and their children have experienced another several decades of 
efforts by the government to make all inhabitants of Ozbekistan (especially Turkic- 
speakers) understand that they are “Ozbeks,” my experience from other parts of Central 
Asia would suggest that such efforts among these “Tajiks” will have had limited success. 

The organismic model of the “‘people” describes an the “people” as an entity with a 
defined extent, marked by boundaries where this group leaves off and another begins. 
The “people” is conceptualized as a living community with a significant degree of 
coherence within itself. The debate that we have seen over the identity of the “Pamiris” 
is entirely within the domain of the organismic model--it is a question of where the 
boundaries fall, and whether there is the correct kind of coherence within the entity that 
each side argues to exist. We have also seen a second type of lack of clarity in the 


conception of “Tajiks”--expressed in the questions of whether being “Tajik” means being 
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settled, or being Iranian-speaking, or being of a particular lineage, or indeed, being 
characterized by any of a number of other non-intersecting criteria which I have yet to 
consider. 

This sort of lack of clarity breaks out of the framework of discourse of organismic 
model. The way that the “Tajiks” that KarmySeva met in Qasbi understand themselves as 
being “Tajiks” does not make a statement about what it means to be “Tajik” elsewhere. 
For them, the “Tajik” identity is not defined in terms of culture that they presumably 
share with all (or most) other “Tajiks,” but rather in the relationship that they have with 
their parents and their immediate community. They do not see the necessity of a cultural 
coherence which draws them in as part of the “Tajik” people, nor are they interested in 
the broader boundaries of the “Tajik” people and whether someone else might consider 
that they are not a part of this entity. What is more, at least for certain purposes, they 
consider themselves to be “Ozbeks” of the “Tajik” sub-category (lineage)--somcthing 
that neither the organismic model, nor the government of Ozbekistan would readily 
accommodate. One cannot really be part of more than one “national” entity, and I am 
sure that the government met anv affirmation by these people of their “Tajik” identity 
with the reply that they were mistaken (much more on the Ozbekistan government’s 
response to “Tajiks” in that republic follows; see pages 52 and 217). 

The notion of “Tajiks” as the settled population of Central Asia challenges the 
organismic model from another direction--it is conceptually to open to constitute suitable 
criteria for defining a “people.” It would be analogous to suggest that the urban-dwelling 
population of, say, Southern Europe constituted a “nationality.” One could make the 
argument that these people share, in all essentials, a common culture, but they simply do 
not share some of the key things--language, contiguous territory, common descent, and 
other features with the help of which we imagine the group to be a living entity as 


opposed to simply a number of people who have leamed to behave in a similar way. 
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While everyone would recognize the existence of broad cultural categories, such as 
the way “Tajik” apparently was once conceived, but there is a tendency to suppose that 
such categories fall short of describing the essence of the “people,” and their true 
identity. LiuSkevié, for instance. in a historical survey of the origins and meaning of the 
term “Tajik,” complains: 


It is characteristic that the literature beginning in the nineteenth century lacks ethnic 
charactenizations of the Bukh4nis [the inhabitants of the Emirate of Bukhara]. The 
term “Tajik” is used primanlly in its social meaning [she means, apparently, in the 
meaning of “urban’’]. Thus, the author of a description of Bukhara published in 
1825 considers all Bukhanis living in cities to be Tajiks (Spasskii in Aziatskii 
véstnik,” 1925:5]. N. V. Khanykov designates the Tajiks as “the main population of 
the city of Bukhara [1843.55]. (1980:11). 


Actually, Khanykov provides a fairly detailed account--what might be called a rather 
extensive “ethnic characterization”--of the population of Bukhara“. What leaves 
LiuSkevié dissatisfied seems to be that he does not break down the population of the city 
according to the criteria that she assumes to be more essential than the category “Tajik,” 
meaning settled or urban, which as she admits, seems to be the main--perhaps the only-- 
meaning that the term had for these people. One wonders what categories could have 
been named in a more satisfactory “ethnic characterization.” The failure to use more 
precise categories in these earlier times seems--not only for LiuSkevié, but also for most 
authors who trace the emergence of modern “ethnic” categories--to be attributable to the 
“people’s” imperfect knowledge of their own identity prior to the development of a fully 


modern “national” consciousness. 


* It is another matter that he was--nrobably by his own crniteria--mistaken in some of the facts 
that he offers. He asserts, for instance, that there are more “Arabs” in Bukhara than “Tajiks”~ 
Magidovst (1926: 165) provides figures gathered in 1924 of 47.000 “Arabs” and 480,000 “T4jiks” in 
the portion of Bukhara which had not been annexed by Russia (i.¢.. not including parts of the Russian 
Province of Samarqand which at Khanykov's writing belong to Bukh4rd). Though the Magidovit 
figures undoubtedly assign to other categories some “Arabs” on the grounds that they do not speak 
Arabic, such a “miscount could not account fur the discrepancy with Khanykov's assertion. Khanykov 
also claims that “T4jiks” inhabit only the city of Rukhara and that the rest of the population is cither 
“Chaghatay,” “Aymak.” “Qarlug.” "Kaunchin,” Qurama,” or of various “Ozbek™ tribes, thus 
exhibiting no awareness of the composition of the population of Eastern Bukhara, which he probably 
would not have classified in this way if he had more information. 
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More “Tajik” identities and confusion: “Mountain Tajiks” 

The history of the term “Tajik” has often been taken up a topic of investigation. 
Various authors--most notably the great Russian histonan and orientalist, V. V. 
Bartol’d--have attempted to make clear what the term has meant over the period of about 
a millennium during which it has been used in various forms in Central Asia. What is 
most remarkable is the level of certainty that such investigators deem possible in their 
results. It is very difficult to know much about how this term was used based on the 
accounts of authors writing just a century or so ago, such as Grebenkir., though they 
might ostensibly have been deliberately investigating the question of identity more or less 
as it is understood today. Meanwhile, in his “The Tajiks: A historical study,” Bartol’d 
remarks that “in the eleventh century, Iranians [‘‘Irantsy”] used the expression ‘we, 
Tajiks’” (see also footnote 30). 

It is clear that this source refers to a group to which the speaker himself belongs, 
and which is designated by the name “Tajik.” But can Bartol’d plausibly argue that we 
know this group to be distinguished by Iranian language or any other criterion for the 
group that it would be possible to name? It is logically insufficient to argue that the 
source is an Iranian-speaker and therefore when he refers to himself by some designation 
such as “Tajik,” this is the criterion that determines his membership in the designated 
group. Even if this were one of the defining criteria, there may be other even more 
important ones that are simply not mentioned in a given source. It would only be ina 
case where our source states more or less straightforwardly “the Tajiks have such-and- 
such characteristics” that we can begin to know what the term meant--and even then the 
knowledge is very weak, since the way that a group 1s described for a given purpose 
more often than not does not correspond to how the group definition functions in other 
contexts. Group concepts are invariably multi-faceted and often involved in power 
disputes, and history--especially more distant history--only provides us with fragmentary 


and ambiguous references to the meaning of these concepts. 
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Meanwhile, it is probable that most of the meaning that a historian ascribes to a 
term based on such sketchy evidence must derive from the presuppositions that the 
historian has about what is likely to be meant by a group name. Bartol’d has decided the 
eleventh century use of “Tajik” referred to a group defined by language, but how 
probable can this be when we have seen that language was specifically not a criterion in 
later definitions of the term? Our adherence to the organismic model has made the 
assumption of the significance of language in group definition to seem a valid a priori--so 
1iuch so, even, that a careful historian like Bartol’d found it unnecessary to substantiate 
his ascription of a linguistic meaning to the term “Tajik,” despite the fact that the origins 
of this group are specifically the question that he is addressing in this study. 

For a further example of the difficulty of determining the precise meaning of a 
group concept even when the sources are relatively good, let us tum to another portion 
of the conceptual domain occupied by the category “Tajik”--the question of the 
“mountain Tajiks” or “Galchas.” We have already seen, in Bacon’s characterization of 
the “Tajiks” (see page 115), a separation of the “Tajiks” into two categories: the 
“Mountain Tajiks,” in their “conservative” isolation, and the “oasis Tajiks” who have 
been subjected to strong outside influences, particularly from the “Turks.” Bacon is 
explicit in including the people of the Pamir mountain area in the “Mountain Tajik” 
category--and also the “Tajik” category generally, coming down on the side of the 
Tajikistan government in this argument. She is not explicit, meanwhile, in precisely what 
else she would include in this category. In fact, the term “Galcha” which she cites, was 
apparently never used by the “Pamir peoples” themselves. For lowlanders, the term 
meant “mountain-folk,” but often also carried the pejorative connotations of “backward” 
and “stupid”--perhaps similar to “hillbilly.” The Russian explorer, S. D. Maslovskii, 
encountered the following uses of the term “Galcha,” as described by Bartol’d 
(1925:101): “Somewhere in the Zarafshan Valley above Panjakent, apparently in 


Falghar, they told Maslovskii: ‘We are not Galcha: the Galcha are the people in the 
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Yaghnab Valley, the people that live in Mastchah. There, they are stupid Tajiks, but 
we're not Galcha.’” Such a meaning of the term would not serve well as an “ethnic” 
designation, not so much because it is derisive (such terms are common enough), but 
because it does not carry much of a sense of a group defined by common culture. 

Bartol’d traces the ongin of the term “Galcha” to the “very ancient” root “gar,” 
meaning “mountain” (1925:100), and rather than any cultural characteristic (aside from 
lack of sophistication), this seems to be what defined group while it was still in use until 
the begianing of this century. Otherwise, the mountain region encompasses a 
considerable degree of cultural diversity. The lower mountain valleys are readily 
accessible to the plains and oases, and semi-nomadic pastoralists have always moved 
from lowlands in winter to the near mountains in summer. The historical presence of 
Turkic speakers throughout ihese rugged though more accessible regions is reflected in 
the abundance of Turkic place names, even in areas which few Turkic-speakers currently 
frequent. On the other hand, the most remote regions are inhabited by the “Pamir 
peoples” with whom we are already familiar, as well as the Yaghnabi--speakers of 
another Eastern Iranian language with a millennium and a half of history in the upper 
reaches of the Zarafshan--and various groups of Tajik-speakers such as the Vanchi in the 
Western Pamir and the Mastchahi in the Upper Zarafshan. I have seen no evidence that 
these various groups view themselves as to be a unified people. Their identities have a 
very strong local component, though they currently (and seem also to have historically) 
view themselves as “Tajiks,” like the inhabitants of the lowlands. 

The literature on “Mountain Tajiks” is confused, to put it mildly. Wixman 
(1984:70) claims that the “Galcha” are a group of “non-Iranian origin” (a mysterious 
assertion), which he places in the “Darvaz and Karategin (Qarategin} Mountains” (at the 
southern edge of the area where they are usually described as being found, whereas they 
are most often described as inhabiting the upper Zarafshan, while other terms are used in 


this southern area). He describes the “Mountain Tajiks” as “one of the two cultural 
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divisions of the Tadzhiks (mountain and lowland). ... [They] are close to the Pamir 
peoples in culture, as opposed to the lowland Tadzhiks whose culture is indistinguishable 
from the settled Uzbeks” (p. 139). These assertions do not square well with the facts 
already mentioned that there is no such native category as the “Mountain Tajiks” 
whereby such a people might conceive of themselves as a culturally unified group, 
distinct from “lowland Tajiks.” In fact, as one ascends the Zarafshan Vailey deeper and 
deeper into the mountains, one can notice gradual changes, but there is no point--even 
where Tajik language starts to give out--where ‘t is possible to look back and say “this is 
a distinct culture from the lowlands,” and the inhabitants of this region themselves 
certainly do not typically say so, though they recognize local differences. The Yaghnab 
Valley provides an interesting case in point, for though the inhabitants speak a language 
only distantly related to Tajik (and many women and children do not know Tajik at all 
well), they typically do not understand why someone would suggest that they are a 
separate people and not “Taiiks.” There is a fairly clear linguistic boundary, marking the 
point to which the retreat of Yaghnabi language has arrived, but villagers on either side 
of this boundary recognize the others as near relatives. And despite gradient of cultural 
difference, aside from some “island” communities of “Loli” [“Gypsies”] and “Turki” 
neopic (officially classified as “Ozbeks”], one village is this tightly connected to the next 
all the way to Samarqand and beyond. Akiner’s view, meanwhile, is in a sense opposite 
of Wixman’s: Where Wixman has the “Galcha” as separate from the “Pamir peoples,” 
Akiner equates them, and Akiner glosses over Wixman’s great separation of the “Tajiks” 
into “two cultural divisions... (mountain and lowland)”: “The Mountain Tadzhiks (also 


9938 


known as Kohistanis),””” she says, “are ethnically one with the Tadzhiks of the plains” 


(1986:374). 


*> The term “Kohistani” passed out of use over a century ago: this rather out-of-date use of 
terminology is symptomatic of the lack of anthropological scholarship on the region, as well as a 
tendency to treat Central Asia as umeless 
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Meanwhile, there is probably no good justification for scholars to cite a group 


under the name “Galcha” at all. Already in 1925, Andreev wrote firmly: 


The word ‘Galcha’, which is commonly and widcly used by orientalists and 
ethnographers as a gencral designation for mountain TAjiks, is apparently used rarely 
and in limited areas by the Tajiks themselves, and the broad use by Europeans can 
scarcely be justified. In rather many piaces, both in the mountains (for example, in 
the lands along the Pyanj River |i.¢., preciscly the area where Wixman identifies their 
home}) as well as on the plains, the Tajik population does not use and does not know 
this word. (p. 157) 


The continued use of this term in the Western scholarly literature--which simply 
1eplicates the terminology of travel accounts of the previous century--as well as the 
general confusion that characterizes these accounts, can probably be attributed to two 
reasons. First, it seems that the authors do not consult the Soviet literature, which 
constitutes, for all its limitations, the only well-developed source of information on these 
subjects. 

Second, the subject matter does not conform to the model that it is required by 
these authors to fit. If you ask “what are the ‘peoples’ in this part of the world?” then in 
answer you are hoping to arrive at a list of items, each of which can be characterized, as 
we have seen, in the terms of the organismic model. The “Pamir peoples” (plural) form 
units that can be discretely described by language (as long as they do not assimilate to 
Tajik speech), but they .7< so small--numbering only a few thousand a piece--and so it is 
tempting to make them a single entity, called ‘“Pamiris” or “Galchas.” Given the level of 
assimilation, with some entire Pamin groups now speaking Tajik, and based on the lack 
of other discrete cultural indicators and the presumed common blood descent, it is 
tempting to consider them an entity with the “Tajiks” as whole. The project is a hopeless 
one that can only be useful in drawing boundanes and establishing political statuses. 
Otherwise, one must simply confess that the groups, as they are conceived, are relevant 
only to a particular context. They grade into one another, and though terms of difference 
are recognized at times, they are not absolute nor comprehensive of a given persons 


entire identity, for recognition of these differences is evoked by specific life situations. 
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And in spite of the “ancient roots” that can be symbolically drawn on, for instance, in the 
case of “Pamir” identity which can refer to millennia of continuity in language and 
lifestyle, this too is very rapidly changeable. The “Pamiri” identity which now draws on 
this history to justify its political autonomy is an entirely new one, just a couple of years 
old now as a social movement. 

I close this section by noting that in spite of the qualifications that I have stated, 
even so broad and impossibly “un-ethnic” a designation as “‘mountain Tajik” does mean 


something for many people. As Andreev noted in 1925: 


The population of Khujand District (“Khodzentskii raion}, which lies on the plains 
at the entrance to the Fargh4na Valley, speak a dialect of the Persian language [a few 
years later, the designation “Tajik language” would become obligatory] and call 
themselves T4jiks. But among old men, the present author had occasion to encounter 
traces of the old designation, preserved in now disappearing reminiscences, by which 
they are Sarts, while they savy their language is Tajik. Thev were inclined to believe 
that the real Tdyjiks are the mountain people (c.g., in Mastchah and Darvaz). (p. 157) 


In my own experience, Tajik-speakers in lowland areas, where they live in close 
proximity to Turkic-speakers 2nd where physical features associated with the “Turks” 
such as darker complexions and “narrower” eyes are common throughout the entire 
population, invariably view the mountain “Tajil:” population as being more “pure.” To 
them, this means not only that the mountain-dwellers have fewer “Turkic” physical and 
linguistic influences, but also that their culture is considered more “pure,” and indeed, 
they are viewed as markedly more beautiful, especial! the women. Meanwhile, the 
mountain people are also viewed as “backward”: this is expressed in the views that these 
regions remain economically very poor, levels of education there are lower, traditional 
cultural practices and social organization remain less altered, and the level of religiosity is 
higher. Very prominent in popular conscious is the view that early armed resistance to 
Soviet rule was concentrated in the mountain areas (a view only partially supported by 
histonans), and the relationship between the people of these areas and the government of 


Soviet Tajikistan was antagonized because the state not only failed to invest in these 
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areas, but it forcibly removed much of the population to work on lowland cotton 
plantations with disastrous results. 

Thus, while there are clearly distinctions made between the “culture” of the 
mountain inhabitants and that of lowlanders, the effort to define these differences as those 
of distinct “ethnic groups” draws more from the imagination of the social analysts than 


from experience of how these people understand themselves. 


Arrays of terms 

Though much could be said about the dimensions of identity that are associated 
with the concept “Tajik,” I tum now to another problem of Central Asian identity. Thus 
far, in this chapter I have focused on a single term--"Tajik”--and on the other terms such 
as “Pamin,” “Galcha,” “Turkic-speaker,” “Mountain” or “Lowland” which limit, 
encroach on, or add to the meaning of this term. Another circumstance of Central Asian 
identity--as indeed of identity in many parts of the world--is the multiplicity of terms. 
Some of these terms are modifiers of others, such as “oasis Tajik” as related to “Tajik.” 
Others intersect only obliquely. 

Let us return to the Samarqand area. | offer two tables, extracted from Zarubin’s 


The population of Samarqand Province [Naselenie Samarkandskoi oblasti] (1926:10-11, 


23), which show a picture of the “nationalities” of the city and the region in conceptual 
motion. Of course, any such description would probably show some motion, but this 
picture, taken in 1916/17-1920, shows a great deal of motion--the movement from the 
picture produced by tsanst period high-resolution ethnography to the picture produced 
by a young state traumatically facing the problem of ethnographic administration. 
Ethnographers and orientalists had sought in the years of Russian rule preceding the 1917 
Revolution to get an increasingly accurate picture of the “ethnographic composition” of 
the population of these domains. Unlike their predecessors who often knew the 


languages only poorly, and who, in any case, were more often military men than scholars, 
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they listened very carefully to the categories the people themselves offered in describing 
themselves, and they tried to make sense of them, albeit under heavy influence of the 
conceptions imported from European Russia and Europe. This picture included a 
relatively large number of terms. The second picture, superimposed over this, is one that 
followed the introduction in 1920 of the Constitution of the Turkistan Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republic (the political unit formed mainly from the Turkistan Governor- 
Generalship), in which the pronouncement was made that the republic’s “native 
nationalities” included the “Qazaqs, Ozbeks, and Turkmens [Kupruasi, Y36eku u 
Typkmeupi}” (see Bartol’d 1925:111). What had been counted in the dozens was now 
reduced to three. Many of the categories that appear in Tables 4-1 and Tables 4-2 are in 
the process of collapse. 

The 1917 Agricultural Census collected data on “nationality” only incidentally, and 
where it did not gather data on the cities at all, there were some areas where “nationality” 
data were omitted for no particular reason (5% according to Zarubin 1926:7). Because 
“nationality” was not the specific focus of this poll, census-takers were not entirely 
systematic about the categories that they used. This has a disadvantage in that categories 
are sometimes used ambiguously, for example, “Kirgiz” was sometimes used to designate 
the “Qazaqs,” accerding to the customary Russian “misuse” of this term (see page 31), 
while sometimes it was applied to “Qirghizes” (commonly known previously as 
“Karakirgiz”), in accordance with the practice that was beginning to be accepted. On the 
other hand. there is the advantage that rather than approaching their investigation with an 
officially determined set of categories, the census-takers tended more to write down what 
the population told them. Zarubin devotes a considerable effort to sorting cut these data 
by comparing them to other reports of the composition of the pcpulation in specific 
locations, and in the end produces a “corrected” table. This for the most part reduces the 
number of categories listed, including some unorthodox reductions (according to the 


standard not vet fully established) such as treating “Qaraqalpaq” and “Turkmen” as sub- 
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Table 4-1. Population composition of Samarqand City based on 1916 
administrative data and of Samarqand District [“uézd”] and Province 
(“oblast’”] based on the 1917 Agricultural Census of Turkistan (with 


additions by Zarubin) 


Name of the “nationality” 
(“narodnost’”} (transcribed Russian 
forms froen source, followed by 
English adjective equivalents in 
brackets 
Uzbeki {Ozbek] 
Turki (Tropxu) [Turki] 

Kirgizy [Qirghiz and Qazaq. 
confused] 

Karakirgizy (Qirghi7| 

Kirgiz-Kazaki |Qazaq} 

Kazaki [Qazaq} 

Karakalpaki (Qaraqalpaq] 

Turkmeny [Tirkmen] 

Khodza [Khoja] 

Mangyty (Manghit] 

Kitatsy [mistaken Khitay| 

Araby [Arab] 

Aravat [Arab] 

Sarty [Sart] 

Tadziki [Tajik} 

Iranisy [Irani] 

Persy (“Persian”| 

Afgantsy [Afghani] 

Tsygane [Lli (Gypsy)] 

Bukharskie (Sredncaziatskic) 
Evrei (Central Asian Jew} 

Indusy [Indian] 

Other, mainly European and 
Caucasian groups who came 
with Russian colonization. the 
great majority of which are 
Russians 

Unregistered and other 
nationalitics 

Not included in census 
(presumed by Zarubin to be 
mostly “Ovbck”) 

TOTAL 


Zarubin’s additions: 
Kurama [Qurama] 
lagnobisy [Yartinabil 


Urban population (from 1916) | Rural population (from the 
administrative data) 1917 Agricultural Census) 


60 23,291 
59,90) 67,363 
§.807 38 
515 106 
186 45 
409 141 
11,578 1.309 
2 8 
17.108 2.923 

18 30,037 

1$7,173 

96,402 06.455 281,402 787,458 823,940 


Other cities, Samarqand 


Samarqand 
Province 


9,330 
2.006 


9,330 
2.006 
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Table 4-2. Population composition of Samarqand City, District [“uézd”] and 
Province (“oblast’”} based on the Census of 1920 


Urban population (from the Rural population (from the Total for 
1920 Census 1920 Census Semarqand 


Name of the “nationality” [here, Samarqand Other cities, Samarqand Samarqand Province 
“nafSional 'nost'”) Ciy Samarqand District Province 


Province 


Uzbeki, Sarty, Ka3gartsy 
[Ozbek, Uyghur] 

Tadziki [Tajik) 

Kirgizy [Qirghiz] 

Persy i Irani [“Persian” and 
Irani} 

Aziatskie (tuzemnye) Evrei 
{“Asian (Native) Jew”) 

Russians and others 

Total 


277,163 658.198 829,171 


categories of “Ozbek,” as indeed, may be appropriate according to local conceptions 
(Zarubin 1926:17-18). Yet in an interesting indication of the times--which were not yet 
characterized by wholesale reductions--Zarubin actually adds a couple of categories 
which the census-takers did not register, but the size of which he estimated from other 
sources. Thus, the last two lines for “Qurama” and “Yaghnabi” are appended to the 
table.* It should also be noted that Zarubin figures the number of rural “Sarts” in 
Samarqand Province at 7,335, as compared to the census figure of 177, in spite of a trend 
then gathering force to deny the existence of the “Sarts” altogether (see below). 

In comparing these tables, what first catches the eye of course is that many of the 
“nationalities” have simply disappeared. A few of these are cases where a single group is 
called in Russian by different names--notably the “Kirgiz,” “Kazak” and “Kirgiz-Kazaki” 


which are terms that different census-takers might apply to the same individual. 


© These last two categones are included in the numbers for categories listed above: thus, for 
instance, the “Yaghndabis” are counted as “Tajiks.” The overall total in Zarubin’s “corrected” table is 
785,745 (as compared to the census's 631.245), based on his estimates of the extent of under counting in 
vanous calegones. 


*? Zarubin cites a total of 12.416 “Persy” and “Irani,” though this does not agree with his other 
figures. Several of the udier numbers in Zarubin's version of this tab‘ also do not add up. I have 
provided totals based on the figures provided (rather than the totals cited in Zarubin). 
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However, most of missing names are categories that, in the time between 1917 and 1920 
became invalid as “nationalities.” Members of the groups nained in the earlier chart were 


7 


officially relegated to other categories. Such terms include the “Tirkis,” “Qaraqalpaqs” 
and “Tirkmens” of Samarqand Province, “Khoja,” ““Manghits,” “Khitays,” many of the 
“Arabs,” and “S4rts.” 

Behind the negation of each of these terms, there is a story which reveals as much 
about the changes that took place as groups were officially redetined, as it does about the 
nature of the categones that were current before the dictated changes--and of course, 
after them and in spite of them. Each of the deleted terms was found not to describe a 
suitable group on one of four grounds: 1) The term was deemed a subcategory of the 
real “nationality” as in the case of “Turki” or “Khitay,” 2) The term was deemed to be a 
group defined by inappropnate cntemia, as in the case of ““Khoja,” 3) The term designated 
a group that while deemed separate in principle, was sufficiently small and sufficiently 
assimilated to render official separate designation unnecessary--e.g., “Arab,” and 4) The 
term was deemed to be wrong-heading and altogether inappropnate for designating any 


group, as in the case of “Sart.” 


The problem of sub-categories 
The probl>m of sub-categories is inevitable whcnever you have a conceptual system 
that is structured hierarchically and you wish to assign a special status to a particular 


‘on aes 


level in the hierarchy--in this case the true “nationality” [“nagsional’nost’”] or “nation” 
(“naisiia”] as opposed to mere “tribes” [“plemena”], “clans” [“rody”], “‘sub-clans,” 
“ethnic groups” [“‘étni¢eskie gruppy’’], “ethnographic groups” [“¢étnografiéeskie 


ayy 


gruppy’), “peoples” [“narody’], “‘narodnost’” [also usually translated as “nationality,” 


but of a lower status], and so on. Table 4-3 illustrates the magnitude of this problem in 


the case of groups that have been related to the “Ozbeks” in Central Asia. 
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Table 4-3. List of “Ozbek” tribe and clan names registered in Bukhara in 1924 
(organized according to tribes and alliances) 


I. Tribes of Mongol descent 


Durman (Diurmen) 12,380 

Déalair 4,550 

Mangyt 99.200 

—Ak-Mangyt 85 

—-Total for Mangy1 99,285 
Total 

Il. Tribes of probable Turkic descent 

Bagrin 3,770 

—Bagrin-Balat 150 

Total for Bagrin 3,920 

Katagan 24,328 

—Dian-Katagan 1,250 

—Kifakti (Kilakly) 465 

-Tas 1,200 

— Tota] for Katagan 27,240 

Karluk (Kalluk) 9.410 

Kiptak 14,420 

Kiai (Khtsi) 11,975 

Kyrgyz $.600 

Ming 1,£20 

Mitan 1,220 

Naiman 12,060 

~Airanti 1,$00 

—Dielany (Iien!y) 970 

—Kazak-Kulak 300 

—Koktamgaly 265 

—Semiz 2.025 

—Total for 17,120 

Sarai 35,635 

—Az-Sarai 185 

iv tugai-Sarai 40 

~Lamanti 315 

—famii 895 

~Karabak 1,000 

—Kuraidy-Sarai 260 

—Pulan-Sani 125 

—Sary-Sailian 100 

—Sivoz 610 

=Tokti 2458 

-Tok-Sarai 435 

—UliskunySarai 98 

—Total for Sarai 39,940 

Turkman 11.878 

—Akhiab 248 

~Alma-Suian 40 

—Barak 4 

—Citmas $0 

—Dialai-Tamgaly as 

—Kamytlak 50 

—Kenddigaly 675 

-Kiizgun 10$ 

—Oitamgaly 2.430 

-Turis s§ 

—Total for Turkman 18,310 
Total 


116.215 


147,278 


II]. Alliances of Turko-Mongolian tribes 


Kenegez 
~Agamaily 
~BagadJaly 
—Balgaly 
Cil'-Dzagut 
Cul 
~Kaira-Saldy 
—KySlyk 
-Maknd 
—~Ovakly (Abakly) 
—Taragai 
—Tasakhly 
-Turai 
-Urddak 
—Total for Kenegez 
Kungrad 
-ASamaily 
-Alnly (Ainy) 
—Canak 
-ESckli 
—Kazaiakly 
—-KendZigaly 
~hKoitily 
-Koldauly 
~Kodtamgaly 
~Kungrad 
—Maidan 
—Monka 
—Nogaily 
~Tartuly 
~Togue 
--Uruha 


~Vakhtamgaly (Uakhtamgaly) 
-Vakhtamgaly-Acamaily 


~Zambyty 

— Total for hungrad 
Kyrk-fuz 

~Karapes 

~hasatva 

~Ktai-fuz 

~Kork 

~Marsha 

~Parta-fuz 

—Toial for Kyth-fuz 
Lokal 

~Iadrakly 

- Davat 
~Isan-KhodZa 
~hKurdah 

- Nan-Khodja 
~Sokei 

~Turtauly 

-— Total for Lokat 
Tiurk (Turk) 
-Balos (Haslos) 
Kaltatai 
-\fusa-Dasan 

— Tota! for Turk 
US.Urug 

~fabu claw) 

--Mesit 

Tama 

—— Total Jur Kenegez 


85,760 


20,470 


21.920 


| Total 


213,505 
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Table 4-3. (Continued) 


IV. Probable descendants of the Khorazmians 


Kilat 1,300 
Urgenddi 26,715 
Total 28,015 


V. Probable descendants of the Chaghatayid 


Mongols 

Burkut 3,530 
Cagatsi $,810 
Cerazy (Cirary, Dieraz) 400 
Déata (Dicte) 145 
Kalmak 8,705 
Kaudin 7,43 
Kutdi (Kugin) 6.110 
Mogol (Magol, Mugul) 2.355 
—Ali-Mogol 210 

—Total fur Mogo! 2.565 


Total 34,695 


VI. Remnants of ancient Turkic and Mongol 
tnbes 
Alin 


2,525 
Kangly 160 
Madtar (Mendzir) 1,420 
Merkit 2.780 
Tatar 165 
Vigur 765 


9,385 
1,100 


—Total for Seikh 785 
Total 


VIII. Tirkmen tribes and clans 
Aimak (“Tarkmen tribe") 3,455 
~Batai-Aimak 145 
—Batad 25 
— Total for Aimak 

Amur-Ali (Lmreli) (“Tarkimen tnbe"’)325 
Bajat (“Tarkmen tribe") 

Candyt (“Tarkmen clan’) 

Diunaa (“Torkmen clan’) 

Karaul’ (“Tarkmen clan’) 345 
—Cerek-Karaul’ 75 
—Total for Karaul’ 

K vy (“Tarkmen clan”) 

Salat (“TOrkmen tribe”) 

Thuiadi (“Tarkmen ctan”} 

Ua (aly) (“Tarkmen tribe") 

Total 


LX. Others 
Alot 
Kitydyr-Eli 
Khardury (Gordury) 
Merigkar 

Total 


X. Gypsics 
Karatag-I juli (“Gypsies”) 


XI. Groups of undetcrmined descent 
Badai 


XII. Undetermined 
(of this figure, 69080 are urban) 


TOTAL 


18,890 


1,420 


3358 
175 
825 
123 
1,375 
230 
1,315 
128 
$60 
$$ 
£70 
215 
3.105 


8.725 


169,295 


777,770 


{Source: Combined data from Tables V-7 and V-8 in I. Magidovit, “Naselenie [Population],” in 
Matenaly po raionirovaniiy Srednei_Azii, TaSkent. 1926. vol.1, no.2). Names in the table are 


transcribed from the Cyrillic without alteration or attempt to provide non-russified forms. The headings 
are translations from the source, and I do not confirm the descent attributions.”? | 


* The figure for “Undetermined” does not agree between the source vable:: Table V-7 cites 
170,970 and V-8 cites 169.295. The total of 777.770 as provided in the source is thus as much as 28,015 
greater than the sum of the figures provided in the various categories (though the sums agree, except in 
the case of “Kungrad” [Qénghirat]. with the subtotals provided). The interesting number provided for 
this strange total makes one wonder what process ied to this inaccuracy. 
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These figures were published, along with titty pages explaining their meaning and 
relationships between them, in a series of books produced by the Commission on the 
Delineation of Regions in Central Asia. This commission had the task of studying all 
aspects of Central Asian geography before the region was to be divided along “national” 
lines. In retrospect, it seems this commission’s function was to acknowledge the depth of 
Central Asia’s diversity before it was to be thoroughly denied. Virtually all of the above 
terms have been officiaily eliminated. The population has been instructed that continued 
recognition of these groups is “backward,” “feudal,” “patriarchal” and even “-:ountei- 
revolutionary.” 

It is noteworthy that the author of this source, I. Magidovié, in constructing the 
main headings by which these data are organized (“Tribes of Mongol descent,” etc.), 
was very much focused on genealogical relationships and the image of these “Ozbeks” 
as connected more or less closely by descent. This is an image of people being linked 
vertically through time. At the same time, if one looks across the categories in this table, 
there are instances where the same sub-category appears in different larger categones: 
“Acamaily” in “Kungrad” and “Kenegez,” and “Kendigaly” in “Kungrad” and 
“Turkman.” If one were to compare this list to a similar list for the “Qazaqs,” 
“Turkmens,” or “Qaraqalpaqs,” then many more such connection would be observed-- 
indeed, the terms “Qazagq,” “Turkmen,” and as we have seen in Zarubin’s data for 
Samarqand Province, “Qaraqalpaq’--while occurring as broadly encompassing 
categories--also appear as sub-categories within various other categones including 
“Ozbek.” These connections, in the genealogical image, constitute a horizontal cross- 
section of branches dividing and reaching upward in time. 

The genealogical image, meanwhile, wreaks havoc with the image that was 
eventually selected as the overriding one for defining groups in Central Asia: the image 
of the culturally coherent group. Genealogical groups over history can easily pass from 


one cultural sphere of influence--for example. into a context of intensive exposure and 
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influence from Iranian language, resulting in the adoption of less “purely” Turkic 
pronunciation and vocabulary. The result is that “genealogically” related groups come 
to belong to different “cultures.” 

What is more, genealogy is notoriously unreliable. There are many other ways to 
enter a descent group aside from birth and marriage. Some descent groups, derive from 
groups that were not initially defined by geological criteria. Magidovié, for example, is 
very much challenged to explain the existence of the “Tajik-Chaghatay.” “Chaghatay” 
was the name of one of Chinghiz-Khan’s sons, and as such, became the name of a lineage 
reckoning descent to him. The lineage name occurs among many of the Turkic-speaking 
groups in Central Asia. It is therefore a mystery why Tajik-speakers would reckon 
descent by this lineage--indeed, why they would reckon descent in lineages at all, which is 
thought to be a “Turkic” cultural trait. Magidovit resolves this question in strict 
accordance with the genealogical image by presuming that these “Tajiks” must be 
“Turks” who have adopted Iranian language (1926:231). KarmySeva (following 
Mallitskil writing in 1929) prefers to think that the explanation rests in the principle that 
subject populations are given the names of their rulers. Since the Chaghatayids ruled 
Central Asia for some generations following the Mongol conquest. these “Tajiks” are 
presumed to have acquired the name at that time, and KarmySeva further notes that “in 
some areas even the local population understands the term “Chaghatay” to designate the 
pre-Ozbek [i.e., pre-Shavbanid] population, regardless of their language” (1957: 18). 

While it is the circumstance of being “Tajik” with a “Turkic” lineage name that 
causes the scholar to suspect something “unusual,” it is probable that the majonty of 
lineage names have moved somewhat “loosely” a:ound the population, making 
genealogical descent something quite different from genetic descent. Indeed, seeing the 
diversity in outward appearances among both “Ozbeks” or “Tajiks” no one would 


assume that the blood is unmixed, and yet the imagination persists that an “Ozbek”’ is 
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more closely related to another “Ozbek”--regardless even of physical or genealogical 
divergences--than to a “Tajik.” 

Another notable characteristic of the list of “Ozbek” “tribe and clan names” is that 
all items on the list, regardless of whether they seem to have “sub-categories” and of 
whether they are large groups or small, have an equal status in the list. Even “Kenegez- 
Acamaily,” for example, is not strictly speaking a sub-category of “Kenegez,” for there 
is a category “Kenegez” that does not include the “Kenegez-Acamaily.” These two 
lineages share a common ancestral lineage which is designated as “Kenegez,” but they 
both stand currently in the same relation to it, as two children to a father. This kind of 
typological system does not sit well with the pronouncement that “they are all actually 
Ozbeks.” Some of these lineages did indeed count themselves as ““Ozbek lineages” 
(though far from all of the lineages in the list), but this does not mean that for ordinary 
purposes they considered themselves “Ozbek.” A “Kungrad,” meeting a “Kenegez,” 
would introduce himself as a “Kungrad.” Even answering the questions of presumably 
Russian census-takers in the 1917 Agricultural Census, many replied that they were 


2 6 


“Khitay,” “Qaraqalpag,” “Qirghiz” and so on, though these are considered “Ozbek” 
lineages (not to be confused with separate “nationalities” bearing the last two names). 
What is more, for a Tajik-speaking “Chaghatay” meeting a Turkic-speaking 
“Chaghatay,” the operative identity was “Chaghatay” in spite of the “clear” typological 


discontinuity from the perspective of those such as Magidovit who place these two 


categories in different lists, in different sections of the book. 


The problem of appropriate criteria 

Looking further among the items in this list of “Ozbek tnbes and clans.” one may 
find “Loli,” or Central Asian “Gypsies.” Some Central Asian “Gypsies” are Turkic- 
speaking, while others are Tajik-speakers. Though of course there are “Gypsies” 


speaking many different language depending upon whoa they live among, and in most 
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cases there can probably be little claim to “genetic purity.” However Magidovit’s hurry 
to consider this group to be “assimilated to the Ozbeks” (1926:227) is would 
undoubtedly be considered by most “Ozbeks,” “Loli,” scholars, and census-takers alike 
to be over-eager. In the 1970 Census of Ozbekistan, over 11,000 such “Gypsies” were 
counted (Nazarov 1980:167), and thus it is clear that official designations, which were in 
flux at the time of Magidovié’s writing, relented on assimilating the “L6li” to the 
“Ozbeks.” It is possible that the decisive factor in this was that “Ozbek” officials were 
as happy not to take such a stigmatized group into their own category. 

The case of the “Khoja,” which appears as a separate category both among 
Magidovie’s “Ozbek tribes” and among the 1917 “nationalities” of Samarqand 
Province, is entirely different. In Zarubin’s words, “The Khoja cannot in any way be 


a 


considered a distinct nationality [“narodnost’’”’); it is a particular name, encountered 


among all peoples professing Islam” (1926:18). For Zarubin, this is sufficient to exclude 
the group from candidacy as a “nationality.” Magidovit is less categorical (1926:227). 
Though he has no hesitation subordinating this group to the “Ozbeks,” he follows his 
favored genealogical conceptiun in attributing them as “probable descendants of the 
Arabs.” The “Khoja’” themselves do not trace their descent to the “Arabs,” but rather 


to the very roots of Islam. As Grebenkin wrote in 1872: 


The Khoja [Xoaxn], as is well-known, are descendants of Muhammad [Maromer] on 
the female line. [Actually, Khoja descent is traced to the first four caliphs, Abu 
Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Othman and ‘Ali, none of whom is a descendant of Muhammad. ] 
Anyone considering himself Khoja must have a document certifving this descent. In 
the region [oxpyr, i.c., in Turkistan], there are no actual Khoja; all who call 
themselves Khoja are pretenders [camozaanuw}. Nevertheless. once having called 
themselves Khoja, they try, inasmuch as they have strength and ability, to support the 
name. Thus, they give the population blessings, they do not engage in marriages with 
ordinary mortals, they strive to occupy the most honored places in public [sa 
Tomawax], they speak litic, but if they speak. then they try to tum the conversation 
to their forefathers. They are all for the most part stupid: they attempt to conceal 
their tnbal line of descent. calling themselves neither Ozbcks nor Taiiks. but simplv 
“Khoja,”’ and they insist that this is a special tribe [naema]. (p. 118) 


Grebenkin clearly has contempt for these people, which is perhaps more of a cause than a 


consequence of his unwillingness to accept the honorable descent that they claim for 
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themselves. Meanwhile, he agrees with Zarubin and Magidovit that they are not really a 
“people” unto themselves, presumably because they are not sufficiently distinct 
culturally. While finding that they do indeed seem to constitute distinct endogamous 
lineages and that they adhere to their own peculiar cultural practices, he deems these 
things insufficient to warrant recognition of the separate status which they claim. 

It is interesting to note that “Khoja” consciousness is strong in Central Asia even 
after seventy years of Soviet rule, during which the “Khoja” were stigmatized not only 
as fraudulent but also by association with religious hierarchy and the “patnarchal” 
practice of reckoning descent by lineages (“clans”) rather than exclusively recognizing 
“modern nations.” Those early authors noted that “Khoja” lineages cross the lines 
between “Ozbeks” and “Tajiks,” and that among the ‘“Khoja” there are distinct lineage 
groups, all of which can still be observed. That the “Khoja” are distinguished by their 
moral virtues and suitability for religious service, their position of authority in the 
community, and the imperative that they remain endogamous are views shared by many 
“Khoja” and non-“Khoja” alike. In many communities, though this was highly frowned 
upon by the Soviet government, it was accepted that “Khoja” should be addressed with 
honorific pronouns (“Suma” in Tajik, “siz” in Ozbek), even when age and other status 
considerations would dictate otherwise--for instance, when a young “Khoja” is 
addressed by an older non-“Khoja” or when a “Khoja” older sibling addresses his own 
younger sibling. “Khoja” in Soviet times could commonly be found not only religious 
professions but also in police, KGB and positions of authority in government in some 
areas. 

Thus there can be no argument that being “Khoja” is not real--only that it 
constitutes an inappropnate cnterion for defining a “people.” There is no “Khoja” 
language, there is not exactly any “Khoja” territory (though there are villages and towns 
where they are concentrated), and their distinctness by other criteria seems dubious given 


their physical, linguistic and cultural similanties with other groups among whom they 
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live. Perhaps most damning for their claim to separate status is that among “Tajiks” 
they seem “Tajik” while among “Ozbeks” they seem “Ozbek.” However, “Tajiks” 
among “Ozbeks” seem awfully “Ozbek” and vice versa, and given the difficulty of 
keeping these two groups conceptually distinct, it should not be surprising that other 
groups should occupy the conceptual haze between them. 

There are other groups that occupy a similar conceptual space to that of the 
“Khoja.” We have already seen the “L6h” (Gypsies) which Magidovigt wanted to 
“assimilate” to the “Ozbeks,” mainly because they speak Turkic language, bui of whom 
the majonty are Tajik-speakers. Zarubin finds, “It is necessary to attribute the Central 
Asian Gypsies to the Iranians [“Irantsy”; he does not go so far as to attribute them to 
the “Tajiks”), who speak Tajik” (1925:9). The “L6lhi” find their conceptual distinctness 
less under attack, meanwhile, first, because they are pariah group rather than of enviable 
status like the “Khoja.” Second, they seem very distinct in terms of their way of life, for 
in their social marginality, they long retained a measure of semi-nomadism or a least very 
separate communities, and they have made their livelihood in certain characteristic low 
status professions such as begging, thievery, market trade and minor crafts production. 

Another large group that has been threatened by official conceptual status 
elimination is the “Irani.” One encounters references to both “Irani” [“Iranisy,”” 
“Jrani”) and “Persians” {““Persy,” “Persiian’'}, in both statistical sources and 
“ethnographic” descriptions, but it is usually difficult to know precisely what group it is 
to which these refer. It is certain that at least three more or less distinct groups are 
involved: 1) Inasmuch as prior to Soviet rule there was extensive trade and other 
interaction between Central Asia and neighboring lands, Central Asian cities always had 
more or less transient expatriate communities mainly engaged in commerce, some of 
whom became permanent communities--this accounts for not only some of the 
“Persians,” but also “Hindus,” “Afghans,” “Qashghan” (from Eastern Turkistan), and 


undoubtedly some of the Jews and Gypsies as well. 2) There are also “Irani” or 
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“Persians” who are descended from those who were captured in Persia and sold into 
slavery on the slave-markets of the Central Asian khanates. It was considered acceptable 
to use these people as slaves since they were Shi‘a Muslims, and this accounts for the 
presence of Shi‘a communities to which, for example, Bennigsen and Wimbush refer. 
These apparently included a large proportion of Iranian-speakers (not to say speakers of 
Persian, which is the literary language and the spoken dialect of the province of Fars), 
though ie communities in Persia that were victimized by Central Asia slave raiders 
(mainly Turkmens) undoubtedly included both Iranian- and Turkic-speakers. It is clearly 
impossible to determine with any certainty the ancestral language of communities that 
have long since adopted the dialect of those among whom they live, whether it be 
Bukharan Tajik, fo. example, or Khivan Turkic. 3) Another group whose descendants 
are called “Irani” includes those who were forcibly resettled from Marv to the regions of 
Bukhara and Samarqand by the Bukharan Emir at the end of the eighteenth century in 
order to exploit their skills in crafts production (Grebenkin 1872:111; Zarubin 1925:8). 
These people were probably already Turkic-speakers when still in Marv, and many, if not 
all were Shi'a Muslims. 

The criterion of religion has always been treated with ambivalence in defining a 
“people.” Religions typically extend across culturally diverse populations while given 
populations may very readily adopt new religions, and this characteristic therefore does 
not much enhance the image of a biologically fixed entity. There is a tendency to 
consider that religions are generally accompanied by cultural traits and practices which a 
supposed to be more essential and enduring, and it is these that characterize the 
“psychological make-up” of a “people” (in Stalin’s terms) and thus are more defining. 
Though Shi‘a religion was once very much a defining criterion for the “Irani” in Central 
Asia, the general Soviet assault on religion--with no place for Shi‘a Islam in the official 
Soviet administration of Islamic institutions--has forced this identity criterion into the 


background both in official “nationality” categories and in everyday practices. The 
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“Trani” otherwise share a great deal culturally with the “Tajiks” and “Ozbeks” among 
whom they live--enough to provide an alleged justification for official disregard of this 
category. A large number of people who themselves retained a distinct identity as 
“Irani” in Ozbekistan throughout Soviet times were officially designated as “Ozbeks” 
and counted as such in the censuses--though in fact “Irani” was not entirely eliminated 
as an official category in Ozbekistan, possibly because Tajik-speakers there continued to 


be counted in this rubric. 


The problem of insignificance 

The Central Asian “Arabs” also occupy something of the same limbo between 
“Tajik” and “Ozbek.” Zarubin writes, “The Arabs of Samarqand Province speak 
Ozbek, and in their way of life they differ almost not at all from the Ozbeks though they 
have retained a specific [physical] type and beliefs about their origins. This is why we, in 
agreement with other investigators, differentiate them as a separate nationality 
{“narodnost’”}” (1926:19). However, in his List of nationalities of the Turkistan 
Tertory (1925), Zarubin does not mention “Arabs” at all. 

For Grebenkin, wnting a half-century earlier, the image of an “Arab” people took a 


much higher profile. This image for him was very much biological: 


The Arabs of the region are divided into two types. The first has an extremely well- 
formed face. amply over-grown with hair, with large, expressive eves of vanous 
colors but especially brown, and a long, aquiline nose. They are taller than average, 
solidly built and strong. The neck. shoulders and chest are covered with long, thick 
hair. They live near Samarqand.... Thev speak Tajik [in a footnote, Grebenkin 
notes that in onc area they speak defective Arabic}. Arabs of the second type are 
black or very darkly complected: their faces have sharply protruding check-bones, 
litle or no beard, thick lips and ficshy noses. They are of dry build, extremely strong 
and famous as excelicnt horsemen. Their language is Ozbck. (1872:113-114) 


Grebenkin goes on to descnbe their reputed hentage--the first group deriving from the 
Arab conquers who brought Islam to Central Asia and the second who are supposed to 
have been brought back by Timur from his conquests in Arab lands. He also describes 


their character--they are famous for being dishonest and crafty--as well as certain of their 
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ethnographic characteristics: both groups engage in semi-nomadism, agriculture and 
textiles production, they practice endogamy (to the point of persecuting those who marry 
out) and pay high bride-prices--the poor marrying their “nearest relatives” without bride- 
price, and the second group only commonly served in the military (p. 115). Thus, in 
Grebenkin’s time, the “Arabs” were readily rendered according to the organismic image, 
as an autonomous entity, strongly enduring through time. Khanykov was of course 
mistaken when he assert that the “Arabs” were more populous than “Tajiks” in Bukhara 
(see footnote 34)--but though this assertion says little about actual population numbers, it 
says a lot about the importance that this group was assigned in times past. 

In more recent times, the “Arabs” have had considerably more trouble in receiving 
recognition of their existcicc. Although the 1959 Census registered 5,400 “Arabs” 
according to KarmySeva in The peoples of Central Asia and Qazaqstan [Narody Srednei 
Azii i Kazakhstana] (1963, 2:582), they are not mentioned in the official publication of 
that census though much smaller groups are (Itogi Vsesoiuznoi perepisi naseleniia 1959 
goda: Uzbekskaia SSR, 1962:138). In around 1920 close to 60,000 “Arabs” were 
counied in Bukhara and Russian Turkistan (Magidovit 1926:248-249). The decline in 
official Soviet “Arabs” proceeded unevenly, with their number in Ozbekistan and 
Tajikistan dropping from 27.977 in 1926, to 27,617 in 1937, less than 20,000 in 1928, 
about 6,400 in 1959, about 3,500 (Ozbekistan only) in 1970, and unknown numbers in 
subsequent years.” 

Of course what has happened to these people is not that they emigrated or were 
“assimilated.” KarmySeva, in 1963, described the process in terms that might make it 


seem entirely “natural’’: 


>? These numbers are derived from Akiner 1986: 367. Vsesofunais perepis’ nascleniia 1937 2. 
1991: 9$-96, Vinnikov 1940, and Amir‘iants 1980: 213. After disappearing from the published census 
data following the 1959 Census. the “Arabs” reappear in the 1989 Census, numbering 7.747 for the 
USSR-a number which probably includes some “revived” “Arabs” in Central Asia. but also must 
include Arabs in other parts of the USSR. many of whom came from abroad in the 1970s and 1980s (see 
Vesinik statisuki, 1990(10)69-79). 
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Prior to 1959 there was a substantial decrease in the numbers of Arabs in Central 
Asia. This may be explained by the process of blending [cansnue} of the Arabs wiih 
the Ozbcks and Tajiks, which accelerated especially after the cstablishment of Soviet 
power, when at a rapid pace the Ozbek and Tajik socialist nations were formed. The 
change in the national consciousness may traced in the case of the Arabs of 
Samarqand Province. [In 1924] Andreey wrote: “The Arabs in Samarqand Province 
maintained a clear conception of themselves as a separate nationaiv, {“narodnost’”] 
and to the question of who they are, they usually answer absolutely definitely that 
they are Arabs... .” But now, after 40 years, the same groups of Arabs already 
officially call themselves Ozbeks. although in daily life they continue to be considered 
Arabs. (1963, 2:582) 


In this passage, KarmySeva has apparently successfully negotiated the knotty problem of 
accepting the official position that these “Arabs” have blended with the “Ozbeks,” while 
affirming that in actual daily life and behavior, they have not really disappeared among 
the “Ozbeks.” It was incumbent on ethnographers such as Karmyseva to affirm the 
correctness and success of such cultural policies as that of “blending” [“‘sliianie”’], 
though being a scholar of extraordinary integrity, she managed also to tell some of the 
“truth” as well. 

Given the official attitude toward groups of “Ozbeks” that might not fully accept 
their “Ozbekness”--an attitude which has apparently changed little even following 
glasnost’ and independence--there are no studies which reveal to what degree 
community-maintaining practices such as endogamy have broken down, and how 
important “Arab” identity might be to members of this group. My own very limited 
exposure to “Arabs” in Central Asia suggests that it is very important, though I can say 
little more precisely. 

In the case of the “Arabs,” the official position is not--as for example with the 
“Khoja’--that the group lacks vaiid distinctive criteria to constitute a separate “people,” 
but that they have simply faded away into insignificance. We have already considered the 
“Qurama” (see page 60), who in a similar manner have blended with the “Ozbeks” to 
the extent that if any “Qurama” consciousness still exists, it is deemed insignificant. 

Another case already touched on is that of the “Yaghnabi” (see page 146). In 
1931, D’iakov observed that at that time the “Yaghnabi” then did not consider 


themselves “Tajiks” (1931.86), and although Zarubin considered them a mere “tribe” 
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Roe 


(“plemia’’} of the “Tajiks” (1925:5), he deemed it appropriate to list them separately 
among the peoples of Samarqand Province (1926:22), noting that “they speak a 
particular language, incomprehensible to other Tajiks, and they do not mix with them” 
(p. 26). Nevertheless, he judged that “their final absorption [into the neighboring Tajik 
population] is a matter of time” (1925:5). As I have mentioned, however, in my own 
fieldwork in the Yaghnab area almost seventy years later, I found that while most 
“Yaghnabi” found it natural to call themselves “Tajiks,” some at least considered 
themselves to be very distinct from other “Tajiks” and were very an«ous to maintain the 


distinct language and way of life. During the height of glasnost’, the government of 


Tajikistan had accepted that the “Yaghnabi” were sufficiently distinct to deserve schools 
in their own language (though not making much effort to provide them), but the current 
crisis in Tajikistan has undoubtedly annulled any progress that they had made in achieving 


recognition.” 


How good terms go bad 

One of the most stnking peculiarities of the picture of “nationalities” in Samarqand 
Province provided from Zarubin’s data in Table 4-1] (page 151) is the small number of 
“Ozbeks” in urban areas as compared to later times. We have already noted the 
precipitous decline in “Tajiks” counted in Samarqand following the establishment of 
Ozbekistan (see page 52), but the massive increase in the numbers of “Ozbeks” is even 
more dramatic. The figure for “Ozbeks” in Samarqand city in 1916 was a mere 819 or 
0.85% of the city’s population: in all of Samarqaiid Province. urban “Ozbeks” were 
counted at 2,204 or just over 1% of the province’s urban population. By contrast, in 


Samarqand Province according to the 1959 Census, there were 113,018 urban 


“Ozbeks,” or 36% of the province's urban population (specific data for Samarqand city 


“° In the sad story of the “Yaghnabi.” non-recognition is just the beginning of their troubles. | 
will consider their forcible relocation and conunued exclusion from the Yaghnab Valley in Chapter VI. 
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were not published). In the combined rural and urban population, the “Ozbeks” rose 
from 409,104 or 49.7% in 1916/17 to 822,696, or 71.7% in 1959. These figures are not 
strictly comparable, since the boundaries of Samarqand Province were made considerably 
smaller following the Revolution, but this problem is alleviated by considering 
percentages as opposed to absolute numbers. 

Since several of the cities of pre-revolutionary Samarqand Province went ultimately 
to Tajikistan, one might suppose that this indicates that the cities which contributed most 
to the high proportion of urban “Tajiks”--and thus a lower proportion of urban 
“Ozbeks”--were taken away from the later figures for Samarqand Province. However, 
in the three cities that went to Tajikistan (Panjakent, Khujand and Orateppa), according 
to Zarubin’s figures, “Ozbeks” amounted to 1.72% of the population--considerably 
more than Samarqand or the average for all cities. The single rural district that went 
entirely to Tajikistan (Khujand), was listed in 1917 as having 46,512 “Ozbeks,” or 
37.4% of the population--i.e., somewhat above the average. This, of course, makes one 
wonder on what basis it was decided to give Khujand District to Tajikistan rather than 
the Samarqand District which would have contributed a higher number of “Tajiks” to 
Tajikistan--based on Zarubin’s numbers, 132.20C “Tajiks,” or 35.3% of the population 
in Samargand District, as against 110,899, or 58.7%--and the boundaries could 
undoubtedly have been altered so as to give a higher percentage of “Tajiks” as well 
Instead, the highest concentration of “Tajiks” in Central Asia was left just a short 
distance outside of Tajikistan, and correspondingly, the phenomenal growth of the urban 
“Ozbek” population in Samarqand Province had to take place at the expense of the 
“Tajiks.” 

I have already suggested that much of the decline in “Tajiks” in Samarqand was 
simply a matter of renaming “Tajiks” as “Ozbeks" (see page 52). Part of the increase in 


urban “Ozbeks” from 1% to 36% can also be attributed to the processes of 
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sedentarization and urbanization which resulted in an overall increase in the urban 
population from 19.7% of the total population in 1916/17 to 72.6% in 1959. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution to this increase in urban “Ozbeks” is the 
complete disappearance of another category--the “Sarts.” In 1916/17, 23,351 “Sarts” 
were counted in cities of Samarqand Province (only 177 in rural areas), amounting to far 
and away the second largest urban group after the “Tajiks.”” The term “S4rt” was 
simply rejected as a valid category, and all of these people instantly became “Ozbeks.” 

Even before the Revolution, there was some debate as to the appropriateness of the 
term “Sart” as a designation of a “people.” In the 1908 reedition of his book, The. 
Sarts: Ethnographic materials, Ostroumov devotes nearly forty pages to a compilation of 
views on the origins and meaning of the term “Sart” which had been articulated by 
various authors--many of which diverge quite widely. While some of these views can 
certainly be dismissed as without foundation, much of the divergence may be attributed 
to the fact that the term undoubtedly was used in various ways by different people and at 
different times. There is general agreement that by the time of the Russian conquest of 
Central Asia, “Sart” was a name applied to the oasis-dwelling population which included 
many Turkic-speakers, many of whom at least were descended from the earlier oasis- 
dwelling population which had been Iranian-speaking but which gradually adopted Turkic 
language as a result of conquests and influxes of population. The main points of dispute 
are whether this term should be applied to the oasis populations which remained Iranian- 
speaking, and whether it is appropriate to separate settled Turkic-speakers from the still- 
nomadic people with whom they share similar language and some degree of common 
descent. 

it is well-established that the name “Sart” was applied in times past to settled 
Iranian-speakers and Turkic-speakers alike--in just the same way as was the term 


“Tajik.“*’ What more the term might have meant is a matter of considerable discussion 


“! Soe the discussion of Grebenkin on page 159, On the parallel development of the terms “San” 
and “I ayik.” see Bartol'd 1895. For an authoritative histoncal-philological summary of how the term 
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and confusion. In Central Asian sources, there is some apparent tendency, especially in 


later times, to indicate primaniy Turkic-speakers with this term; according to Bartol’d: 


In the nincteenth century, the word “Sart” was used often by Qéqand historians, 
where it is repeatedly mentioned together as “Ozbeks, Tajiks and Sarts”, The Sarts, 
it follows, were distinguished from Tajiks, but whether by the word “Sart” they 
meant to indicate exclusively the turkicized part of the of the local population from 
these sources is not clear (though representatives of European and Russian 
scholarship have sought to attribute such a meaning to the term “Sart”). (1925:104) 


Bartol’d also notes that some official Central Asian sources seem to indicate--and 
Western scholars take as fact--that “Sart” referred precisely to the settled Turkic- 
speaking population “in spite of the fact that it was difficult to define the difference 
between the Sart and the Ozbek” (1963, 2(2):528). Radlov even went further to state 
that “Sart” refers to “the urban population of Central Asia now speaking Turkic, in 
contradistinction to the peasant-Ozbeks [i.e., settled, but rural)” (cited by Bartol’d in the 
same article). 

What is striking about each of these efforts to define the term is that they are all 
attempts to induce reality to conform to neat analytical criteria. Bartol’d notes, for 
example, that Radlov’s distinction of “Sam” as urban versus “Ozbek” as rural within the 
“Turkic” rubric seems to find confirmation in reality only in the Samarqand environs 
(1963, 2(2):S28). Baldauf, in a recent study entitled “Some thoughts on the making of 
the Uzbek nation,” adds another element to the definition: “The term Sart we know 
orginally meant the sedentary population without tribal attribution, regardless of 
language” (1991:79). This view--which she attributes to Bartol’d, though the cited work 
does not make the attributed statement--is another example of an effort to devise an 
analytical category which is more sensible than the meaning of the term as actually used. 
There were certainly a large number of Turkic-speakers for whom the traditional Turkic 
lineage categories had little salience by the nineteenth century--according to Magidovit, 


these people numbered perhaps as many as 170,970 in the former Emirate of Bukhara in 


“San” came about. sce Bartol'd’s article, “San” in Enzyklopacdic des Islam, 4:187-188, translated into 
Russian in V_V. Bartol’d, Soginentia, 2(1)527-529. 
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1924 (see footnote 38). However, there is no evidence of which I am aware a) that all of 
these people were usually identified as “Sarts,” b) that the lack of lineage-reckoning was 
either an explicit or implicit native criterion for assigning people to this category, or 

c) that settled Turkic-speakers--and indeed, Tajik-speakers (see the discussion of “Tajik- 
Chaghatay” on page 157)--who reckoned descent by these so-called “Turkic” lineages 
were excluded by definition from this category. It may be a valid observation that most 
of the people who were attributed to the category “Sart” were Turkic-speaking, settled, 
urban, and “lacking” lineages, but it is quite another mater to assert that any or all of 
these are the criteria by which the category was defined. 

The term “Sart” apparently first entered Central Asia in the vocabulary of Turkic- 
speaking nomads who had adopted it from merchants from India who called themselves 
by a name similar to this. The nomads extended the term to mean all merchants, and 
subsequently, all oasis-dwellers or settled people. For them, the term had connotations 
of contempt, as they considered settled people to be inferior to those who lived a proper 
nomadic lifestyle. In fitting with this contempt, the nomads developed a folk etymology 
of the term, positing that “Sart” came from “sary it,” Turkic for “yellow dog.” 

While it clear that some of the settled people of Central Asia came to call 
themselves by this name, in spite of the negative connotations, it was far from an 
accepted term by which people would ordinarily introduce themselves. Among the 
settled population. Turkic and Iranian speakers alike tended more often to identify 


themselves by their home to:vn or village; according to Bartol'd: 


The settled inhabitant of Central Asia feels himself above all to be a Muslim 
{“musul’manin""}, and secondanily. a resident of a particular city or location: the 
thought of belonging to a particular people (“narod”] docs not have for him any 
meaning at all. It is only in recent times. under the influence of European culture (bv 
way of Russia), that the striving for national unity has anscn. The word Sdrt, which 
the nomads used with unconcealed contempt in relation to the scttled population . . . 
is now banished from usc: now only the Ozbck nationality is recognized as distinct 
from the Qazaq. Turkmen, and Tajik nationalities. (1963, 2(2):528-529) 


The first part of this quotation descrbes the situation as it existed a few of years prior to 


Bartol’d’s wniting of this early in this century. There were no nationalities per se, though 
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there were overarching categories such as “Muslim” and “Sart,” and there were loca! 
categories such as Bukhan and Samarqandi. The second part of the quote referred to the 
post-Revolutionary situation--as it “should” have been. It is clear from Bartol’d’s tone 
in these last lines that he is citing an official position; were it his own view he would no 
doubt have provided some evidence for it. 

There is no doubt that the term was officially “banished from use,” as Bartol’d 
asserts. The pretext was the assertion that it was a pejorative term which had been 
imposed by the Russians and had never really been a term used by so-called “‘Sarts” 
themselves. It is clear, meanwhile, that the real motivation was a political decision to 
establish a small number of “nationality” categones--in Bartol’d list, “Ozbek,” 

“Qazaq,” “Turkmen,” and “Tajik”--at the expense of any others that could be 

collapsed into them. The censuses of course immediately began to find that there were 
no “Sarts” in Central Asia, though it is another matter whether people’s understandings 
of themselves and the conceptual system by which they define their identity could have 
changed as quickly.” In actuality the term “Sart” has largely disappeared from use as a 
self-designation. But in giving up this term, people were not giving up much--a rather 
vague word which designated a broad category which seldom had relevaice in people’s 
lives in any case. For the nomads, the settled “other” was a meaningful reference, and 
indeed, the Turkic-speaking pastoralists of Central Asia continue to use the term today in 


precisely the same meaning, shaded with contempt. For the people once designated by 


“1 should perhaps not ignore the view, taken by Baldauf in onc of the few recent Western 
treauments of this question. that term “San” is indeed a “misnomer” --i.¢., not used by the people to 
whom it was applied. She dubs as “Russian chauvinists” those “who used it again and again” even 
though it is “obviously a misnomer” (1991: 81). Scholars who do not follow this view, she deems to be 
charactenzed by “naiveté,” and she claims that 19th century Russian scholars who used this term were 
insensitive to use this term. though she does not cite evidence (nor do I know of any) that the term was 
widcly considcred at that ume to be disrespectful by the pcople to whom 1t referred. She draws suppon 
from her position only from carly 20th century figures who were clearly nationalists of the “Ozbek 
nation” —with no evidence that the nationalists’ vicw was widely accepted. As Baldauf hersclf poin's 
out, the political campaign against the term “San” reached such a pitch that “San” was equated with 
the bourgeoisie while the “Ozbeks” were the toiling masses. In view of this, it is not surprising that 
people ceased to identify themselves as “Sarts.” though it is strange that Baldauf is so inclined to accept 
the Bolsheviks’ position on this term. 
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this term, the more important identity was always a local one--iust as lineages were local 
identities for the nomadic people. Meanwhile, the concept behind the term “Sart”--a 
perception of cultural difference between settled people and pastoral people--remains 
strong among Central Asians, though the term has disappeared. 

In spite the official policy of seven decades, there are actually people who still call 
themselves “Sarts,” who say they are not “Ozbeks,” and who customarily do not 
intermarry with “Ozbeks” (ior example in Namangan Province of the Farghana Valley). 
Indeed, among those who are officially designated “Ozbeks” in Ozbekistan, aside from 
the Tajik-speakers of Samarqand whom I have already mentioned, there are numerous 
other groups, such as the “Turki” and “Laqay” who still use name designations that 
officially do not exist, and who consider themselves to be culturally distinct from other 
“Ozbeks.” 

Are the “Sarts” actually “Ozbeks,” even though they say they are not? Are the 
“Turki” and “Laqay” also “Ozbeks” with an imperfect knowledge of their 
Ozbekness?--or are they actually not “Ozbeks” at all, though they may have come to 
accept the notion that they are? What is the “Ozbek nation,” if many large groups in its 
midst do not conceive of themselves as belonging to a “nation” in the way this is usually 
construed? We are tempted to suppose that this is case of imperfect or incomplete 
attempts at nation-building--that some unfortunate circumstances have interfered with the 
natural development of the “Ozbek” nationality, and given time and luck, the process 


will move toward completion. 


“Uzbekistan and the Uzbeks” 


This chapter to this point has been devoted to laying out the conceptual mess of 
Central Asian identities. The messiness does not derive from the region’s complexity, 
which, if approached sufficiently carefully and locally, can invariably be sorted out. The 


problems arise, on the one hand, from the effort to induce observed phenomena to fit the 
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preconceived notion of an organismic entity in all of its presumed features of form and 
function. This problem besets both the scholars who, in tsarist and early Soviet times, 
described the groups that we have been considering, as well as those writing today from 
the vantage point of Wester social science. On the other hand, difficulties derive from 
the attempts by states--mainly the Soviet state--to impose order on the region, in the 
form of the creation of “national terzitories” and “national cultures,” and also of 
“Soviet culture,” which should ultimately have replaced all other cultural forms once the 
paradise of “Communism” was achieved. 

The issue of what sort of “nations” exist in Central Asia makes its way into the 
Western social science consciousness mainly in regard to the question of what kind of 
trouble a Central Asian “nation” such as Ozbekistan could cause on the world political 
scene. One scholar who has devoted most of his career to assessing this question in 
relation to Ozbekistén, and has written at least two articles entitled “Uzbekistan and the 
Uzbeks,” is Don Carlisle. In his more recent article under this name, he lays the problem 


out as follows: 


The process of “national delimitation” in 1924-25. from which the Uzbek Sovict 
Socialist Republic emerged, presupposed the existence of distinct and coherent 
Uzbek. Tajik, Kazakh, and Kirgiz nations and supposedly provided states for them. 
It was actually quite a different enterprise: what it did was to carve out state 
formations (“Sovict republics”) named for historically well-known cthnic groups that 
were not yet consolidated as distinct peoples, Ict alone nations... . In 1925, Uzbek 
national consciousness did not exist, and the process of national consolidation had 
barely begun. The argument of this study is that even at present, these objectives 
remain unachicved: and these processes. incomplete... . The history of Sovict 
Central Asia should be read as the attempt to create modern nations (Uzbeks. Tajiks. 
ctc.) where previously there were only cthnic groups (uzbeks, tayiks [lack of initial 
capital Ictter symbolizing for Carlisle, “cthnic group” as opposed to “nation”’], 
etc.).... Central Asia remains underdeveloped politically... There is limited 
utility in applying the categories nation, nationalism. and nationalists to Sovict 
Central Asia, where the referents remain problematic and the context is unique. 
(1991:25-26) 


For all the distance that such scholars as Carlisle would place between themselves and 
Stalin, they are in agreement about the historical inevitability and positive value of 
“national consolidation.” In this passage, the author views the status of being a 


“nation” as a kind of political fulfillment, being a mere “ethnic group” is to languish in a 
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status of “political underdevelopment.” In Carlisle’s view, the only apparent difference 
between an “ethnic group” such as the “uzbeks” differs from a nation like the 

“Uzbeks” is that the former lacks “national consciousness.” This “consciousness,” 
meanwhile, is “awakened” at leasi slightly it seems by the assault by the central 
government in Moscow on corruption in Ozbekistan in 1984--what came te be known as 
the “Ozbek affair,” allowing “the opportunity to vent national sentiment and crystallize 
national consciousness” (p. 35). Ultimately, the merits of such a crystalline “national 


consciousness” are dubious: 


One ought not to gainsay tensions between the uzbeks and tayiks. ... Tajiks have 
never reconciled themselves to uzbek control over Samarkand and Bukhara. 
Boundary disputes and demands for border revision are probable. Questions 
regarding national minorities—the tayiks in Uzbekistan and the still larger uzbek 
community in Tajikistan [assuming the correctness of Sovict statistics] in particular-- 
are sure to grow more serious in the not-too-distant future. (p. 44) 


Carlisle need not be so concerned about the danger of irredentist claims between 
Tajikistan and Ozbekistan. These have been most notable in their near complete non- 
occurrence, though perhaps the profession of the trouble-predictor would receive a boon 
if such dangers were more real. There is a real danger, meanwhile, that the “national 
consciousness” which Carlisle is so keen to see develop could result in the kind clashes 
that he warns about. Why would the “Ozbeks” not be better off in a state of “political 
underdevelopment.” Finally, I] would ask if Carlisle is perhaps too quick to dismiss the 
relevance of “nationalism” to Central Asia as he does in the previous quotation. 
Nationalism always entails a struggle over identity and its political implications, which is 
very much the struggle that we have seen in the conceptualization of the various Central 


Asian “peoples,” and which shall be explored at length in Chapter VI. 


Glossing the “Ozbek people” 
The ethnographic data in this chapter has been weighted towards the pre-Soviet 
penod. There are two reasons for this: One is in order to establish the “beginning 


point,” in a sense, in the process by which the Soviet governments sought to transform 
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Central Asian identities. The second is to provide an indication of what might bc 
“hiding” underneath Soviet efforts to create unitary “nations” while attempting to 
eliminate most of the other categories that were formerly considered important--and may 
still be. 

By proceeding from the categories which were current in thc literature of this early 
period, meanwhile, the discussion is biased. At that time, the aspiration of creating 
“nations” was then in an incipient phase. Nevertheless, as we have seen, the basic notion 
that all people belong to a “nationality,” whether they realize it or not. and that these 
“nationalities” are fundamentally analogous to “the Russians” or “the English” in 
having at least some of the characteristics ascribed to the “nation” by Stalin in 1913. 
Thus, there was already a desire to count larger rather than smaller groups; the latter 
were dismissed as “tribes” or “clans” and it was the scholar’s and administrator’s task 
to ascertain to what “people” they actually belonged. 

Furthermore, there were important categories of identity-definition which were 
already being dismissed as invalid for defining groups as “peoples.” These included 
categones that did not fit with then “modern” notions: Even if somcone asserts that he 
is “Samarqandi” and will not confess that he is “Ozbek,” “Tajik” or “Sart,” 


yak 


““Samarqandi” is simply not the name of a “people.” “Khoja” undoubtediy reminded 
Grebenkin in 1872 (see page 159) of the category called in European terms “nobility,” 
inasmuch as it was defined by descent in a “distinguished” line, though Grebenkin 
himself did not accept their claims to nobility. Since “Khoja” cross-cut other cultural 
categories such as Tajik- vs. Turkic-speaking and urban vs. rural, it and similar categories 
could not define a “people,” no matter what people themselves said. 

Perhaps the most notable omission from the tsarist and early-Soviet periad lists of 
“people”-defining criteria--the category “Muslim”--was more on account of the political 


implications of the category than any intellectual problem with its suitability for defining a 


people. “Jews” constituted a single “people” all over the world in spite of their cultural 
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diversity, and indeed there was in Russia a similar notion of “Orthodox” 
{“pravoslavnyi’}] which encompassed “Tatars” of various kinds and others, often 
speaking diverse languages, who had in common only that they were “baptized.” 
Furthermore, some of the categories that were designated as “national,” such as 
“Ozbek,” encompassed scarcely any less cultural diversity. As we have seen in Bartol’d 
is comments (cited on page 170), “Muslim” was often the most important category of 
group-definition for Central Asians, and the colonial government clearly saw this as a 
useful category for mobilization against Russian rule. 

Another politically important category with extensive cultural implications but 
which does not figure in either tsarist or Soviet descriptions of Central Asian identities is 
what might be designated as “class.” The elite which was largely hereditary, and as 
many such groups, was culturally distinct in significant ways--certainly with greater 
cultural difference from the “common” population that there was between most “Sarts” 
and “Tajiks.” Soviet ideology painted this historical group as evil and exploitative and 
certainly did not acknowledge that any similar group continued to exist through Soviet 
times. In fact, despite repression of the political, cultural and religious elite, particularly 
in the 1930s under Stalin, this group managed <9 hold onto its social position remarkablv 
well, reclothed as good Communists. Though the cultural attributes of the elite changed, 
and to no small extent the personnel as well, groups distinguished by power and 
education continued to maintain a distinct cultural identity. 

Thus, even the array of Central Asian group categories that I have considered thus 
far excludes a number of categories of great importance for Central Asian identity. I take 
up some further aspects of the broader array of such identity categories in Chapter VI. 
The next chapter lays out the attention-channeling framework for understanding identity 
which will provide terms for conceptualizing the full array of Central Asian identities and 
their articulation. I will close this chapter, meanwhile, with a view of the “Ozbek 


people” as the Soviet authorities wished this concept to be understood 
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A volume entitled “Ozbekistan” [Y36exucrau], in a series entitled “The Soviet 
Union,” appeared in 1967--at the height, perhaps, of the Soviet government’s confidence 
in its ability to utterly transform Central Asian society. The population of Ozbekistan is 


described as follows: 


9 


The Ozbek people [‘‘narod”] was formed from numerous tribes [“‘plemia”) and clans 

[“rod”]. Regarding their character and the nature of their economic activity, they 

were very diverse, and therefore, some pre-revolutionary ethnographers took them to 

be distinct peoples [“‘narodnost’”’]. This opinion was reinforced by the fact that the 

economic, cultural, way-of-life, and dialectical differences between particular groups 

of Ozbeks even at the end of the nineteenth century were substantial. .. . The 

population, living on the terntory of today’s Ozbckistan still did not have a name in 

common. (p. 65) 
The account proceeds to the three main components of the “Ozbeks,” the first of which 
is a settled population--no mention is made of this population’s relation to the “Tajiks,” 
nor of its status as “Ozbeks.” However, other groups--these ones referred to as “‘semi- 
nomadic” and “Turkic-speaking”--gradually settled down, though still engaged in 
pastoralism, and thereby “flowed into the Ozbek people.” The latter, by implication, is 
thus more identified with the settled population than the “Turkic-speaking semi- 
nomads.” The third component “resulted from an influx of Turkic-speaking pastoral 
tnbes and clans from Dasht-i Qipchak into Central Asia at the time of its conquest by 
Shaybani-Khan in the late fifteenth-early sixteenth centuries” (p. 68). These peopie too 
eventually began to settle down, though they remained a distinct group (p. 68-69). This 
description of the components of the “Ozbek people” is of course almost identical to 
Wixman’s account--the problems of which I examined above. 

Reconciliation of the “substantial differences” that divided the “Ozbek people” 


until the twentieth century, and the creation of a coherent and homogencuus “national” 


entity, is accomplished in the following summary remarks: 


In spite of the differences between these three groups of the population. they 
gradually converged in way of life, culture and language and eventually bocame 
indivisible parts of the Ozbck nation... . (p. 69) In Sovict times, as the result of 
vast changes which took place 1n the life of the peoples of Central Asia, from vanous 
ethnic groups |““¢inideskie gmuppy”', the Ozbck socialist nation was formed. The 
mixing of different groups of Ozbcks. which in the past differed substantially among 
themselves, cnabled their relations... Clan-tnibal narrowness withdrew to a second 
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plane, and onto the first plane came forth the fecling of national unity [‘‘naiSsional’noe 
edinstvo”]. (p. 73) 


Thus we see that the great cultural diversity, which characterized what pre-revolutionary 
ethnographers mistakenly took to be separate “peoples,” has now disappeared. In fact, 
these were not “peoples” but merely clans and tribes, and now they have overcome the 


“narrowness” of their feudal past and achieved socialist unity. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE INDIVIDUAL PERCEIVING AND ACTING IN HER 


WORLD: THE ATTENTION-CHANNELING MODEL 


I now present a model for conceptualizing groups of people which ts radically 
opposed to the organismic image characterized above. As I have noted, the ontological 
basis of groups is in individuals--their conceptions and their actions. The model is based 
in the individuz!. A group exists when individuals perceive it to exist and they act 
according to this perception. Thus the model is based in the individual’s 1) perception 
and 2) behavior (which is given order by such perceptions). In a sense, I am arguing for 
a radical phenomenology, where the objects of study are perception and experience--and 
ultimately identity, or (as I shall define it presently) that which mediates between 
perception and experience. 

While the locus of perception is in the individual, these perceptions are not the 
autonomous creations of the individual’s consciousness, but are formed in a dialectic 
interaction with the world. Minds--and their contents, including conceptions and 
memonies--as well as acts of perception, are individual, but they are created through 
communication with other individuals and experience of a world that is filled with 
representations of the contents of other people’s minds, as well as other social artifacts, 
nature, chance events, and so on. 

Of course, the idea that experience in culture is constructed and, indeed, the 
phenomenological approach to this experience are well-established in philosophy and 
social science. As 1 detail a constructed view of “the culture,” the reader will doubtless 


hear echoes of Weber, Parsons, Berger, Heidegger, Schutz, Ricoeur, Bourdieu, and 
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others. In fact, the premise of the constructed nature of experience is by now so widely 
adhered to--especially in anthropology--that it has come to inhabit our intuitions, as I 
have said, very much alongside the sense that groups are entities in the world (as well as 
other reifications). A thorough exposition of the development of these ideas in the 
history of philosophy--or even of the relationship between phenomenology to the theory 
of groups--would be the subject of a thesis unto itself. The core idea that J derive from 
this “school of thought’”--that experience is constructed--is so widely accepted and used 
that it is no longer necessary nor even possible to cite the scurce in any given case when 
the idea is used. I do not have space here, meanwhile, for what would be a very useful 
exercise of examining the challenges that such writers as Schutz and Bourdieu would 
make to my own conception of identity. In what follows, I will merely attempt to lay out 


the attention-channeling model in as simple terms as possible. 


The features and events of the world are not inherently ordered. When a person 
who has been blind from birth is rendered seeing, it takes time and experience to learn to 
make significant imagery from the array of light sensations. Visual concepts of line, 
shade, color, depth and movement develop in the mind to give order to the perceivable 
light and give it significance. 

There is a tendency to suppose that these “visual concepts” are primarily biological, 
and no doubt there is a “hard-wired” aspect to them,” but they are also extremely 
dependent on the culturally specific experience of the individual. It is well-known that 

“Tt has been observed that babies respond--even wishin a short time after birth—-to patterns with 
the shape and features of a face. And experiments with cats have shown that when kittens in a certain 
stage of their development are kept in an environment without any horizontal lines, they are 
subsequently unable to icarn to recognize such lines. It remains to be determined how much of what we 
Iearn in life becomes incorporated into the physical structure or functioning of the mind. Ultimately, 
however, the form such concepts assume ia the mind docs not have an imporiant bearing on how the 
concepts function in the system under discussion. That the domain of cultural experience can be related 


to the neurophysiology and psychology of perception and the mind is important. and of course should be 
given di c aticntion, but not here 
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different cultural groups distinguish different color categories, Tajik and Ozbek-speakers, 


for instance, do not distinguish blue from green [“kabud” in Tajik, “kok” in Ozbek], 


while Russians distinguish two distinct blues--light blue (“golubor’] and dark-blue 


(“‘sinni?’]. Pecple who have not become accustomed to viewing photographs do not 


readily recognize photographic images of people even whom they know well, because 
they lack the visual concepts for interpreting the images. The letters of one’s native 
alphabet become visual concepts enabling their rapid recognition. If I were briefly shown 
a short Vietnamese word, for instance, written as it is in the Latin alphabet, I could 
remember quite a bit about it--granted that it is only a meaningless sequence of letters to 
me--and could perhaps even reproduce :t with one hundred percent accuracy. I could not 
do the same with a Hindi or Hebrew word because I haven’t learned the visual concepts 
that draw my attention to the significant aspects of the letters. 

It is important to emphasize that--contrary to our feeling about it--lines and coiors 
as we perceive them are not “features” of the world, but constructs (related to the world 
but not solely contingent on it). In a round brick oven, for instance, we see a circle, 
though it is composed of the more-or-less straight edges of the bricks which, in 
geometric terms, describe a polygon rather than a smooth curve. The “lines” of the sides 
of the bricks also are not inherent in the object. which is a good deal rougher than the 
geometric concept that we “perceive” in it. We “see” the brick as a hexahedron, in spite 
of its jagged edges and chipped comers, because that is what we expect and understand 
bricks to be. These expectations, or visual concepts, allow us to give meaning to the 
rough patterns of shade and light, where there are actually no inherent “lines.” 

This repertoire of visual concepts functions like a road map directing attention to 
the significant features of the world. Visual attention is channeled to significant features 
of the world by visual concepts, which form in the mind as a result of the experience 
acquired through interaction with the world in a particular cultural context. As 


mentioned, some aspects of these visual concepts are biological in the sense that they are 
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products of genetics and neurological development. Neurological development is itself 
contingent to some degree on the cultural context in which it occurs, though many 
aspects of it may in fact be universal among human beings. However, to say that some 
aspect of perception is universal is not to say that it is not constructed. And in any case, 
experience has a great impact on the perception of something even so fundamental as a 
line--as may be seen by how differently the line is understood and represented by artists in 
various traditions. 

As with the visual experience of light, all sensory experience of the world must 
contend with an overwhelming array of observable phenomena which is not inherently 
significant. Ordered experience of such phenomena is made possible by the channeling 
of attention: attention is directed to relevant aspects of the world by structures of 
significance (such as the visual concepts mentioned above) which relate observable 
phenomena to their significance in experience. 

The construction of experience is of course tremendously complex. Visual 
experience--to follow this example further--is governed by successive stages in the 
construction of significance, which quickly take us out of the realm of “purely” visual 
significance: Darkness, light and line come together to compose the forms of a string of 
letters. For those who know the particular language in question, the word’s meaning 
then plays into the visual experience of the letters as written, as does the word’s context 
and other “meanings” associated with it, but let us continue to focus on the visual 
experience. Visual significance can be built around a written word in many different 
ways--it might be wnitten in bold italics, it might be scratched out or underlined in red, it 
might appear in a particular typeface that conjures sentimental or grotesque associations. 
The experience any of these significant associations with the written word depends on 
having interpretive frameworks, conceptions, structures of significance which establish a 
relationship between potentially significant aspects of the world and the significance that 


are associated with them. 
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The concept “father” may be taken as an example of a vastly more complex 
conceptual construction. Though his face appeared in my fie'@ cf vision within hours of 
my birth, and the human animal may have instincts for how the infant relates to its father, 
I only gradually developed the elaborate concepts that I have of my father and how I 
relate tc him: how I can and should view him as my father, what aspects of his behavior 
toward me are consequences of his being my father, what kind of a father he is compared 
to norms with which I have become familiar, and so on. But before I could construct 
such complex and contingent significances, I had first to learn how to see by developing 
visual structures of significance, how to understand speech by developing the structures 
of significance for language, how to judge the quality of relationships, how to be self- 
conscious about my own behavior, and so on. My perception of my father is formed by a 
complex of structures of significance which relates to many other aspects of my 
experience and is continually changing. 

Needless to say, the development of the concepts by which the individual 


understands herself as belonging to groups is considerably more complex. 


Structures of significance 

Structures of significance exist in the individual’s consciousness and give meaning 
to the world. Such structures may be understood as references in the most extremely 
generalized sense of this term. The figure “2” or the word “two” evokes a reference to 
the concept of two--this is the ordinary meaning of the term “reference.” But in the more 
extended sense that I would like to evoke, reference includes much more complex 
relationships. The following chart offers examples of a variety of references with 
different qualities and complexities; the reference relates an observation in column 1 with 
a possible significance (more accurately, one possible significance that the observation 


might be given) in column 2. Note that column 3 points to various kinds of complexities 
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in these references, including emotional and sensual “overtones,” probabilities and non- 


actualities, broader interpretive assumptions, and circumstantial associations: 


I have now defined a broad sense of the term “reference,” actually with the intention of 
discarding it, for it is too prone to ambiguity. The term “structures of significance,” by 
which I mean precisely the same thing, may more readily be assigned the specific meaning 
Tintend. This conceptual framework, with structures of significance at its core, provides 


a frame for a precise definition of experience: 


the experience [observation, the experience [cognition, 
sensing, taking in of sensory recognition, feeling the 

information] of an feature or sensation, interpretation] of 
event of the world it as a Significant event 


From this scheme emerge two meanings of “experience” (for both of which the term 
“perception” is synonymous): 1) observation, or taking in of sensory information--i.e., an 
interaction with the world (“I expenenced a bright flash”), and 2) assimilation of that 
observation into a framework of significance (‘I experienced the lightening which 
signaled the beginning of the summer storm”). 

These two aspects of experience are intimately interrelated. When atop a mountain 
with lightening striking all around you, the “purely” physical perception of a lightening 
flash is different from the same flash experienced in a safe place, because the dangerous 
situation produces a heightened experience. Having recently heard of a friend getting 
struck by lightening, you might be particularly prone to “pre-experience” the shock of 


being struck. The sensation and interpretation are in a dialectic relationship. 


“Experience” has yet another meaning--the cumulative formation of this framework of 
significance as a result of repeated acts of observauon and assimilation over the course of one’s life (“I 
have expericnced many of these summer storms and based on this I can say that the lightening is not 
dangerous and that it will soon turn to rain”). In this sense. experience is a processual term, defining 
the process by which structures of significance are formed. 
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TI have chosen the unfortunately rather awkward term “structure of significance” to 
ensure an unambiguous meaning. The “structure of significance” is a structure in that it 
connects the elements of experience--it connects observations to the significance 
assigned to them. I have chosen the term “significance” over “meaning” because I want 
to create a distinction between them: I use “meaning” to refer to the intentioned, 
expressive, articulateable symbolic content, for instance, of a kiss--the expression of 
passionate love, or perhaps perfunctory respect. I use “significance” to denote a broader 
meaning, subsuming all manner of references (including “meanings”), which may not 
necessanily be articulateable in symbolic terms--the frantic movement of the lips and 
beating of the heart, the adventurous feeling of new proximal intimacy, the unfamiliarity 
of the smell, taste and sound, the sense of timing and response--all things that are 
significant, but strictly speaking, not (necessarily) symbolic. They are significant because 
they contnbute to our expenence of the kiss. They are not meaningful because they not 
part of a symbolic system--the heart is not beating heavily in order to express excitement. 
And feeling--’reading”--her beating heart, I do not suppose that she is trying to indicate 
her excitement--rather I interpret what I take to be a sign of her excitement. 

Two further points should be made about the distinction between “meaning” and 
“significance.” First, it is always possible to give a secondary interpretation to a 
significant (but not meaningful) experience, thus giving it a meaning, but this should not 
be understood to replace the primary significant experience. For instance, having felt her 
heart beating heavily, I tell someone that this means she feels passionate about me--I am 
thus using this thing (the perception I had of her beating heart) as a symbol. Second, it is 
always possible to mistakenly interpret an unintentional act as symbolic--e.g., a twitch of 
the eye mistaken for a wink. It is treated as symbolically meaningful, and therefore 
becomes meaningful for the perceiver--though of course this is not the same something 
being expenenced as significant but not meaningful. It is also possible for a wink to be 


mistaken for a twitch. In this case, it is meaningless to the perceiver, but nevertheless 
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significant. The winker and the waicher each have their own perceptual world in which 
meaning and significance are defined, and these separate worlds are not always 
coordinated, though such coordination, of course, helps tremendously for 
communication. 

I have been so careful to distinguish between meaning and significance because 
anthropologists have been reluctant to recognize non-meaningful significance as an 
important aspect of the experiential world and of what motivates human activities. 
Clifford Geertz cited Gilbert Ryle’s now-famous example of two boys, one winking and 
one twitching, only to dismiss the twitching boy as unimportant (1973:6). But it is 
wrong to suppose that the wink is necessarily experientially more nch than the twitch, 
either for the producer or the perceiver. Interpretive anthropology, with its roots in 
hermeneutics, chooses to treat human activity as a text, where meaning is all that counts. 
Imagine, however, a gangster who says “I don't like your face” and then cuts a slice in 
your nostnl with a switchblade. In terms of symbolic content, his remark is by far the 
richer of these two actions, with its irony and displaced referent, and the slice clearly has 
symbolic content too, but in terms of the richness of the experience, the impromptu 
surgery is by far the more powerful--because you feel it intensely, not because you 
interpret it. We must also incorporate in our theoretical framework the important ways 
that significance is created without meaning. 

Structures of significance are not linear and discrete; rather they are inherently rich 
and multifaceted. It is impossible, for example, to disentangle the various threads that 
connect each aspect of the kiss and its significance, and to examine them in isolation. 
Furthermore, significance is not abstractable and reducible to binary oppositions as the 
structuralists suggest. The significance of a particular kiss is contingent on the context in 
which it occurs, and any analytical abstraction from that kiss’s relation to its context 
takes away from its significance--the more abstraction, the less significance. A seemingly 


meaningful abstraction, such as “a kiss between man and wife,” is in fact very nearly 
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completely empty, for the actual significance emerges from the specificity of the situation, 
such as “a kiss given in anger,” or “‘the first kiss in ten years.” The “binary opposition,” 
in particular, is a misconceived notion of how significance is structured: a “peck,” 
“smack” or a “French kiss” has its meaning only in the context of the meaning of the 
various kinds of kisses, of the various kinds of contexts the kiss might be given in, and 
the physical (and emotional) ways in which the kiss might be performed.” 

Structures of significance that are constructed with a large component of verbal 
imagery are a great deal easier to analytically discuss than those which rely heavily on 
other kinds of imagery, such as emotion, physical sensation, visual feel, etc. For this 
reason, there has always been a tendency among scholars to analytically privilege the 
examination of verbaily constructed images--texts, dialogues, and other symbolic actions. 
Indeed, there has been a tendency to fail altogether to recognize that experience can be 
significant without it being symbolically meaningful. We interpret a great deal, for 
instance, about who a person is by her face or the sound of her voice, in spite of the fact 
that the features that we are interpreting are not, strictly speaking, symbolically 
meaningful: The tightness of her voice is not symbolic of her zcticence to speak with 
you--rather, it is the /ee/ of her reticence. Her Arabic accent is not a s;mbolic expression 
of her background or her degree of exposure to our world, though we take it to signify 
something about her. Her blinking nervously is not an expression of her nervousness-- 
rather, we take the blinking to be her nervousness. 

It is in fact impossible to discuss structures of significance that are not essentially 
verbal--or the non-verbal aspects of those which are largely verbally constructed--without 
representing them verbally. There is the alternative of presenting, pictures or recordings, 


but these also convey only certain aspects, and it remains just as problematic to integrate 


“** A similar, though more limited “revelauon” was one of the key events that ended Bourdicu’s 
existence as a “blissful structuralist” (1990: 9). The revelation was more limited because he confronted 
the limitations of binary oppositions only in relation to the structural significance of symbols, such as 
“the act of plowing” or “assembly of the loom” in its symbolic framework (1990: £3). 
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them into the verbal discussion. Since most discussions are essentially verbal. this 
disjunction is inevitable. It is important, meanwhile, both to avoid ignoring in our 
analysis the nich and highly sigiuficant aspects of experience which are not constructed 
verbally, and to avoid transforming them into verbal symbolism without recognizing that 
this analytical transformation has been made. The nervous blink is not itself a /ex?, in 
the conventional analytical meaning of this term (i.e., something constructed meaningfully 
in order to be read), and though many texts might be constructed around the blink, this is 
not the only role that it plays in our experience. The buming kiss is not (exclusively) a 
symbol for new, passionate love--it is the fee/ of new, passionate love, and indeed of a 
great deal more. Of course, a kiss can also be used as a symbol, but to treat it exclusively 


as a symbol is to fail to recognize much of the life and the significance of it. 


The social world 

Thus, structures of significance, which form experience, are developed through 
interaction with the world--specifically the social world. By the “social world,” I mean 
simply those aspects of the world which are available to experience by virtue of the 
conceptual constructions which make them significant. In its most “concrete” sense, this 
includes features of the “natural world”: In experience, a tree is not simply a natural 
object, but it is “encrusted” with connotations, perceptions, feelings that have to do with 
how people structure activities and meanings around it. Also included are artifacts of 
human activity, which may be intended specifically to be expressive and significant, such 
as road maps and traffic lights, or their significance may be unintentional, such as 
automobile accidents. 

The features and events of the social world may be more or less tangible, but they 
are always susceptible to experience. Let us imagine a rampaging crowd. Asa part of 
the “social world,” the features of this crowd include: the sounds of the voices and feet, 


the movement of bodies, the direction in which they are moving, the slogans they are 
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Carrying, as well as the stories that have been told and assertions that have been made 
about the history and motives of the participants, about the acts of similar crowds in the 
past, about the possible acts of the police, about laws restricting public gatherings, about 
the right of the people to express their dissatisfaction through violence, and so on. Ail of 
these things converge in the experience of the individual through perception, and they 
may be available to the experience of any particular individual depending on what she 
comes across and has a conceptual basis to assimilate--e.g., depending on what her 
perspective is on the crowd (within it, above it, pursued by it), whether she understands 
the language of the slogans, whether she knows the streets they are moving along and 
where they lead, and so on.* 

Just as perception is individual, the way that people influence the social world is 
also as individual actors. However, an individuals’ actions become concretized and 
generalized into the features and events of the social world, which in turn constitute the 
conditions under which structures of significance are formed. When the graffiti “fascists 
out!” appears on a wall, this then becomes part of the social world, which creates the 
potential for perception--of comfort and solidarity to those who fear fascists, of struggle 
between fascist and anti-fascist forces, of violation of the orderly cleanliness of the wall 
where it is written, of social vitality where state- and socially imposed cleanly order does 
not oppress the free spirit (or any simultaneous combination of these). These various 
perceptual responses to this graffiti as a new feature of the social world become possible, 
but any given individual’s perception will depend on the particular structures of 


significance that are channeling her attention. 


= Incidentally, we may allow that the sounds, movements, words, etc. exist in the world 
independently of any parucular individual, but their existence is meaningless--indeod, it is not even 
perceived per se--unless it is given relevance by structures of significance in the minds of individuals. 
The structure of an electron. or a radio message sent from another planet may exist in this sense, but the 
existence of physical ohcnomena independent of anyone's perception of them is irrelevant :n the analysis 
of human expenence of the world. Of course. once such phenomena are “discovered” (i.¢.. made 
relevant to the imagination), then they become a part of the svsiem of significance. at least to particular 
people. 
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Many features of the social world are organized specifically to influence structures 
of significance. One may point to institutions of socialization and organs of propaganda 
as two examples of such social influence which are particularly deliberately directed at 
forming and changing individuals’ experience. However, experience--in the sense of a 
cumulatively formed framework of significance--is constantly molded by all kinds of 
experiences (observations, and their assimilation) . . . intentionally sought-out 
conversations, groping in the dark, accidental collisions. . . . 

It should be noted that there is no room in this conception of the “social world” for 
anything like kinship groups or nations--rather, there are only artifacts created 
(intentionally or otherwise) by individuals acting under the assumption that kinship 
groups or nations exist. These artifacts may then play a role in inducing others to share 
these conceptions and assumptions, but as I have previously argued, these grouns have 


no existence other than that they are conceived of or imagined. 


Attention-channeling 

The structures of significance in any individual’s consciousness are interwoven and 
sometimes contradictory; it is useful to imagine the individual as being enmeshed in a web 
of such structures. These structures mediate the individual’s perceptions and 
interpretations of the world. When an event or feature of the world becomes available to 
expenence, these structures extend out like myriad tentacles to grab onto the event--or, 
lacking an appropriate structure, perception fails to grab on. Once in the grasp of these 
structures, the event or feature may be drawn into numerous and complex relations as 
more structures grab on--or, if the grasp is weak, or other events intervene, then the 
expenential hold on the event may loosen and slip. 

I call this model artention-channeling in order to emphasize two key moments: 
1) that the individual consciousness’s window on the world is through attention which 


determines what, from among the world’s infinite indifferentia, is available to 
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consciousness, and 2) that the activity of this attention is given order by the sociai worid, 
through channeling. 

Attention is at once enabling and selective. On the one hand, it makes perception 
possible by allowing focus. On the other hand, potential alternative perceptions are in 
competition for time and intensity of focus, and attention selects among them for the 
experiential act which is most compelling. When the building you are in is shaking under 
an earthquake, for instance, you tum your focus away from your book, even if the book 
is very interesting and you are confident that the earthquake is not dangerous. There are 
a great many factors which contribute to the degree to which an image or experiential act 
is compelling, and I shall consider this in depth in relation to concepts of groups in 
Central Asia in the course of this dissertation. 

By using the term “channeling,” I wish to emphasize that the way in which the 
attention that is focused on particular perceptions is directed--sometimes by social actors 
intentionally, though often with no intention or even a specific actor involved. One of the 
key dynamics in the formation of identity is the way that more compelling structures of 


significance are constructed in order to dominate perception. 


Identity 

Identity, in the most general sense, is the complex “web” of such structures of 
significance which channel attention, defining the individual’s relationship to her world. 
They define not only significance of a particular flavor of kiss, but the significance of the 
first kiss, of repeated kisses (too loose; too rushed), of who might be kissed successively 
(many lovers; or this one of a questionable social status), of who might be kissed in what 
way (perfunctory, for the person who has slighted her; passionate, for the person who 
might help her career), of where kissing is okay or not okay but effective (causing 
embarrassment, or drawing the lover closer as a result of the public affirmation of the 


relationship). Structures of significance are often highly complex, and indeed many such 
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significances might be built around one single kiss, lasting a fraction of a second. IfI 

have dwelt on the example of the kiss, it is because this example is evocative and rich 

with significance and imagery for many of us. Indeed, any small feature of experience 
could be drawn out just as far, and indeed much farther. 

Structures of significance are further complicated in that they involve seemingly 
disparate features of experience simultaneously. The significance of a hat is created, not 
only by its own form and how it is wom, but also by the range of hats currently in style as 
well as who wears them, by the accent of the person weaning it (indicating her possible 
status or origin), by the prejudices and opinions that the observer holds regarding unusual 
or standardized dress, or the material it is made from (say, the fur a of murdered mink). 
Identity complexly structures one’s relationship to one’s own hat, as well as one’s 
interpretation of another person’s hat. 

My identity subsumes my relations to hats, to my wife’s kisses (and my own, and 
ours), and to absolutely everything else that contributes to my experience of the worid. 

Experience, in its generalized sense, is the processual dimension of identity: Where 
identity is conceived of as anal;tically static though changeable--a set of structures-- 
experience is, on the one hand, the acts of perception channeled by these structures, and 


on the other hand, the process by which these structures are formed and changed. 


The preceding discussion should make clear that the attention-channeling model is a 
very general one, applying not only to group identity, but to all aspects of how 
individuals relate to their worlds. In this dissertation, I systematically elaborate the 
model's implications specificaiiy in relation to conceptions of group. 

While identity, broadly defined, is the entire system of relations between 
perceptions and their significance. it is possible also to distinguish “identities” as subsets 


of these relations, having to do with a particular array of structures of significance. An 
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individual’s “Muslim identity,” for instance, is set of structures of significance which 
define her relationship to all aspects of “Muslim religion” and “Muslim culture.” The 
contents of this subset are. of course, constructed and can only be defined as “what this 
woman makes relevant to her being a Muslim.’“’ Indeed, the character of such identity 
subsets is inherently diffuse, in that some aspects of “Muslim culture,” for instance, will 
generally be assigned central symbclic importance, while other aspects have limited 
importance or are relevant in restricted contexts (see the array of identities of “Muslim 
believers” laid out on page 49). Some aspects that are very important to one Muslim, 
might be quite insignificant to others. 

Description of this identity consists of elaborating the complex webs of significance 
from which it is composed. A complete description of avy r-san’s identity would be 
impossible--and it would also be pointless. Groups of people (1.e., aggregates) can be 
described in terms of the structures of significance that they share as well as the 
variability in these structures of significance among people who consider themselves a 
group. 

However, the description of identity is not an end in itself. Rather, inasmuch as 
identity constitutes the set of defining principles for possible action, the important 


questions are how it is formed and how it forms action. 


Action 

In the same sense that perception is individual, occurring within the individual’s 
mind (though of course fundamentally influenced by the social world), action is also 
individual. In spite of the fact that individuals very often perceive their actions as 


coordinated with some collectivity, action always entails individual choices, and these 


mi Determining what this is presents tremendous methodological problems. in that it is very 
difficult to avoid leading questions that suggest to the woman ways of making new things relevant to her 
“Muslim identity,” at least in her immediate responses if not in her more enduring conceptions. 
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choices are guided by the frameworks of significance which compose the individual’s 
identity. 

These frameworks of significance circumscribe more or less tightly ihe range of 
perceived choices of possible courses of action. In many cases, there may be no choice 
perceived at all, making it inevitable that the individual undertake a certain course of 
action. In other cases, the frameworks of significance suggest many possible courses of 


action, though some may seem more difficult or improbable than others. 


To summarize the attention-channeling model, then, it consists of two structural 
elements--1) the social world as perceived, and 2) experience in the individual’s mind-- 
which are related by structures of significance. These structures of significance in their 
multiplicity--relating all aspects of the perceived social world with all aspects of 
experience--together form identity. In interaction with the world (perception or action), 
identity channels attention selectively among possible perceptions and possible courses of 
action. Expei.ence of the world, which is channeled by these frameworks, also in tum 
forms the frameworks, resulting in change in identity. Thus the social world, sometimes 
deliberately formed by social actors, brings about change in the way attention is 


channeled. 


While the attention-channeling model is predicated on individual perception and 
action, it is not true to say that the model is individualist. The individual is just as much 
a constructed concept as are concepts of groups. In various cultural contexts, the 
individual is conceived of as having varying degrees of autonomy, and indeed it is 
perhaps universal that the individual's autonomy is conceived of as limited to some 
degree by social expectations of him and the way that he perceives himself as functioning, 


as part of a collectivity. It is also something of a universal that people view individuals as 
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autonomous to some degree in their perceptions and actions. Jndividualism is a morally 
principled position that people should be viewed as autonomous, or indeed, that laws and 
institutions should be structured in a way that treats individuals as autonomous and even 
favors behavior which embodies this assumption. 

In the attention-channeling framework, I assert that the individual is the locus of 
perception and of intentioned action. It is in individual minds that perceptions are formed 
and choices about actions are made. These perceptions and actions are not independent 
or “autonomous”--indeed the term “autonomy” has no meaning in this framework-- 
because thev are crucially dependent on the way that attention is channeled by the social 
world. That the “mind” is an attribute of an individual of course is an a priori 
assumption, however it is an assumption which is sustained by virtually all thought about 
thought processes and perception. Meanwhile, it in no way precludes the recognition 
that people conceptualize the autonomy of the individual--and the coercive or 


determinant nature of the collectivity--in vastly different ways. 


Why people conceive of themselves in groups 

The fact that groups are a feature of the way individuals perceive their relationships 
to other people may be explained in various ways. First, it is possible--though certainly 
not sufficient--to say that the perception of groups is a logical necessity of operating in 
the world. It would simply require the processing of too much information for the 
individual to treat all other individuals she encounters as separate cases. The assumption 
that the people she might encounter belong to fairly homogeneous groups enables her to 
“know” something about a case that she has not specifically investigated.“ Seeing that 

“The homogeneity of groups is gencrally attributed to their cohesiveness--stemming from the 
organismic functions that bring peopic together in groups--though this assumption is not a necessary 
one. By logical necessity, the simplification of the cognitive task requires only the assumption of 
categories, without any assumption as to what the basis of these categories might be. An altcrnative 
explanation for whatever degree of homogencity exists is that shared behavioral characteristics are a 


consequence of shared identity patterns--which are shared because numerous individuals are influenced 
by very similar experiences of their social worlds. 
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someone is a soldier, for instance, prompts us to suppose something about his 
background, his attitudes to authority, or his views on certain issues. The owner of a 
certain kind of car, or someone whose dress is associated with a certain cultural or 
economic background, we assume to have certain values, and expect of them certain 
behaviors. Such assumptions may often prove wrong, but as approximations with some 
degree of predictive reliability, they are undoubtedly play an important role in human 
cognition and may be considered a cognitive necessity. 

One consequence of this is that groups are invariably conceived of stereotypically, 
and in fact, often various levels of stereotypes or forms of symbolic “summarizing” are 
constructed. In many American minds, for instance, there is a gross stereotype of 
Americans as independent and resourceful. These same people may recognize that this is 
an extreme simplification, and simultaneously hold more nuanced stereotypes of 
Americans as friendly, at times hard-working, creatively vital, etc. Another level of 
stereotypes features America as a cultural tapestry where “‘blacks are poor, dangerous, 
and lacking initiative,” “Orientals” are “hard-working and bright,” and so on. These 
stereotypes come into play--sometimes conflictingly--when these people watch the news, 
or visit New York City or Los Angeles where they confront the people who have been 
“created” in their conceptions. 

This cognitive necessity is a purely logical (as opposed to functional) necessity, 
inasmuch as some kind of conceptual summarizing is necessary to render cognition 
possible without having to cope with the infinite amount of information that would be 
required to deal with each new case as an individual. The appeal of particular 
stereotypes (as opposed to the tendency itself to think in stereotypes) must be explained 
in other terms. 

Secondly, it may be asserted that it is a “psychological necessity” that people view 
individuals as belonging to groups: The individual needs a sense of belonging, and a 


comprehensive sense of orientation in her world. Conversely, she must see herself and 
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those like her as opposed to others who are different. At minimum, the opposition is 
conceptual--as a binary opposition--and it may also be a strategic or “moral” one. Of 
course, it can only be asserted as an a prion assumption that the individual has these 
needs for a sense of belonging and sense of orientation. As I will argue, however, it is 
not a crucial assumption for my understanding of groups. 

This psychological basis is the assumption behind common assertions, such as that 
East German youth following reunification are joining neo-Nazi groups because they 
have lost the onentating principles in their lives that East German ideology and social 
institutions once provided them with; or that the English are hostile toward South Asian 
immigrants because they are different and thus challenge traditional communities and 
values. This view asserts that the perception that the world of people as divided into 
groups Satisfies some psychological emotional and orientational needs This position is 
essentially functionalist (as are many psychological assertions about the causes of cultural 
behavior), and is fraught with the problems of functionalist tautologies--that the only 
evidence of the need is that it is being filled. {n any case, the attention-channeling model 
provides analytical terms for explaining these same kinds of phenomena which render 
assumptions of needs of this kind unnecessary, as I shall discuss in the next section. 

A third explanation for why people are conceived of as constituting groups 
emphasizes political processes: Inasmuch as large-scale institutions cannot practicably be 
structured to accommodate people each as distinct individuals, the institutions must relate 
to people as categories. This explanation parallels the “cognitive necessity” in that the 
presumption is that it is impossible for practical purposes to treat each individual as a 
unique case. These categories are intrinsically political in that they come to define the 
way that people relate to political institutions Mecrwhile, :he categories are also 
commonly defined in “cultural” terms: In most states, for example, citizenship is 
supposed to have cultural implications--as indeed “American cultural values” are part of 


courses offered to prepare new immigrants for United States citizenship. Furthermore, in 
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order to achieve particular administrative goals, institutions are frequently structured in 
such a way as to promote the kinds of group identity that are convenient for their 
institutional ends. The division of Central Asia into “national” republics following the 
Russian Revolution is often cited as an example of “divide and rule,” based on the 
premise that a unified Central Asia would have offered greater resistance to Soviet rule. 
There is no doubt that the categories defined for the purposes of “affirmative action” in 
Amenica, are similarly the consequences cf political-administrative accommodations. 

If we look at the political system from the point of view of leaders and movements, 
meanwhile, political actors may be seen to pursue political goals by encouraging potential 
followers to mobilize around some group concept: the “nation” concept, a “pan- 
national” group such as the Pan-Islamic community, the “international proletariat,” the 
“Aryan race,” etc. Such group conceptions are organized on a political principle--such as 


9 66 


“the sovereignty of our nation,” “the solidarity of our kind,” or “the superiority of our 
race”--which purports to be a promising cause. The promise is: “if we mobilize around 
the cause defined by this identity, then we can thereby achieve our fundamental 
aspirations and meet our essential needs.” Aspiring political leaders in many parts of the 
world have used religion--various so-called “fundamentalisms” and “religious 
extremisms,” as well as social reform movements such as the right wing of the 
Republican Party in Amenia--to excite a following and argue that “our problems stem 
from the inadequate recognition of our religion in the political arena.”” 

As a corollary to the political function of groups, a “community-building” function 
should also be mentioned. In cases where a particular movement and its leadership seek 
to mobilize around a group identity, there is generally an effort to promote a sense of 


group coherence and group feeling which is both intense and comprehensive. This is 


achieved by the use of symbols and symbolic activities which underscore the identity. 


“? It would. of course. be a mistake to consider rcligious movements as motis ated exclusively by 
political strategies, for the rcligious group is often a compelling conception most specifically in its role in 
forming emotional and spintual expericnec. 
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Members of the group are expected to attend community rituals, wear significant attire, 
refrain from particular activities or associations, adhere to particular views, and so on. 
Adherents of Islam, especially in its “extreme” forms, are thus expected to follow such 
practices as the seclusion of wcmen, regular praying, abstinence from alcohol, and so on, 
as expressions of the strength of the community. 

The Amish of Pennsylvania are a well-known group in which such community- 
building functions take on a particularly apparent form in their “old-fashioned” dress, 
their refusal to use many “modern” technologies, and their limited association with those 
who are not part of the community. This example, meanwhile, illustrates that the 
“community-building” function exclusively dependent on a political leadership which 
seeks to promote a certain identity. Rather the ideology of “community” and 
“groupness” is often promoted by individuals throughout the community in order to give 
it the socio-political shape and characteristics which they think appropniate to it. 
Endogamy, for instance, may be promoted by adherents to the group as a necessary 
means to ensure that the “group” maintain its current form. Or, by contrast, a group 
identity might be oriented towards attaining a new form such as greater assimilation (at 
least in certain realms), with its members thus supporting the practice of exogamy. This 
is a kind of political necessity of the group where the “political” involves not only to the 
relationship between a leadership and the broader political system, or a leadership and a 
following, but rather permeates the relationships between all members of the group. 

These alternative explanations are by no means mutually exclusive. However, the 
assertion that groups are cognitively necessary has no significant analytical implications-- 
at least if we assume that cognitive processes are essentially uniform among all people.” 
If people everywhere experience a cognitive need to conceive of their fellow people as 


belonging to groups, then this impties nothing about the form that such groups should be 


a Cognitive uniformitananism ts, of course, is an assumption open to question: for the present 
purposes. I think there is little to be gained from opening this discussion. 
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expected to take--just as families seem to be a universal necessity, but this determines 
nothing about the occurrence of different conceptions of family in various parts of the 
world. 

Definitions of groups virtually always include emotional terms, and there is some 
temptation to consider this a consequence of the emotional/orientational necessity of 
groups. It is certainly common to suppose, for example, that patriotism is innate and 
natural (i.e., psychological). And the case of the East German youth who articulate their 
identity by incinerating the children of Turkish guest-workers might be seen to suggest 
that these youth have very powerful needs and these needs lead to very powerful and 
destructive emotions. But if group membership itself satisfies emotional or orientational 
needs, this (like the cegnitive necessity) provides an impetus for the formation of group 
concepts, but does not determine the particular nature of the group definition. One 
assumes that the need for orientation and a sense of belonging felt by the East German 
youth could have been satisfied in dramatically different ways. The actual outcome in 
this situation must be explained in political terms: the way that guest workers are 
portrayed as taking jobs from Germans, the way that Germany is portrayed as being 
infested with the national impurities, and so on. 

It should be emphasized, meanwhile, that political processes frequently encourage 
the emotional character of group definition. Patriotism, xenophobia and antagonism 
toward other groups are all feelings that serve political purposes: They build the sense of 
community within the group, while at the same they may be readily mobilized in 
situations of conflict and ccmpetition with other groups. As mentioned, group definition 
also frequently relies heavily on stereotyping as a consequence of the cognitive necessity 
of groups. Images of groups are most compelling when they are constructed both 
stereotypically and emotionally. The image of what it means to be “American,” for 
instance. would be considerably weaker for many people, if one could take away 


hares 


teferences to “mom and apple-pie.” “family values,” “love of freedom,” “honoring the 
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flag,” “being willing to serve and die for our country,” and other such stereotypical and 
emotional imagery. 

Thus, while the roles played by cognition and emotion in constructing compelling 
group images suggest that group definitions will generally have important stereotypical 
and emotional components, we must look primarily to political processes to explain the 


specific formation or transformation of group categories. 


Identity groups: Compelling images 

Identity groups can assume extremely various forms, and any given person’s 
conceptual world is likely to take in many alternative forms--based on religion, region, 
economic group, etc. Various conceptions of groups are in some degree of competition 
to dominate the individual’s attention. Yet group membership can be made relevant in a 
wide variety of circumstances, and so it is not necessary that one group conception 
predominate over all others--though, interestingly, there are cases in which there is such a 
tendency: In Soviet orphanages, the Soviet state had not only the desire but also some 
degree of opportunity to make the identity of “Soviet citizen” take the place of all other 
identities, including family, social background, nationality, etc. In most situations, 
however, there is “room” for simultaneous alternative group memberships, and thus a 
person may be alternately of working-class background, a Jew, an intellectual, a 
Saturday-night punk-rocker, gay, and a yuppie. 

However, alternative identities are often in competition, and sometimes this 
competition is quite intense. Where several years ago in Yugoslavia it might have been 
possible to be relatively non-committal as to certain aspects of one’s identity, now not 
only has “Croat” or “Muslim” identity killed off any “Yugoslav” or “happy mixed 
neighborhood” identity that existed before, but “Serbian” is killing off any “Bosnian” 


identity that a “Bosnian Serb” might have earlier felt. Indeed, the new “Serbian” identity 
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seems unable to tolerate even the proximity of Croats and Muslims, with of course the 
most horrendous consequences. 

While allowing that the competition is not always so intense, in all cases we must 
account for what it is that makes the particular group conception a compelling one, such 
that it prevails in channeling attention, at least in some circumstances. The question of 
what makes a group conception compelling is most akin to the kinds of questions 
addressed by literary scholars. It is a matter of what makes an image “work”--how it is 
made “effective” or “believable,” and what makes it seem appealing or incontrovertible 
and inevitable. As such, determining what makes a given group conception compelling is 
an interpretive task, in some ways related to the hermeneutic interpretation of texts. 
However, the parallel is only partial, since the parallel between texts and the world of 
significance is partial: In addition to deliberate expressions, the substance of identity 
includes non-meaningful, non-intentioned “expressions” such as skin color and accent, as 
well as habitual behaviors and customary practices which are not intended to indicate 
group identity. Furthermore, in literary studies, what “works” is a fairly abstract matter, 
since the relevant reader of a text is an entirely open-ended category--potentially 
including persons from vastly different time periods or cultural backgrounds. The 
“reader” and “producers” of “texts” representing identity. by contrast, are generally in 
more-or-less direct interaction. We are not interested in what any reader might “bring to 
the text” in terms of interpretive frameworks, but only what the people involved in 
defining this identity bring to it in the situations in which the identity is defined. 

In explaining what makes a group image compelling, we must be careful to avoid a 
sort of interpretive functionalism. This would be expressed in statements like the 
following: a particular group image has been created in order to be compelling. This is 
the same sort of teleological statement as the assertion, for instance, that the Trobriand 
Islanders practice magic in order to satisfy a psychological need. Teleologies, 


meanwhile, are quite acceptable when we are talking about intentioned actions, and it 
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may be appropniate to state that intentioned actors have promoted a particular group 
conception because they think it will be compelling. However, the formation of group 
conceptions is often influenced by factors which are not the result of intentions, but 
rather simply the interplay of historical developments. In such cases, explanation takes 
the form: a particular group conception has come into being as a result of its being 
compelling (i.e., no teleology involved). The interpretive task, then, is to determine why 
it is compelling. 

I have already mentioned two characteristics which make a group image 
compelling: stereotyping and emotion. More generally, it can be said that a group is 
most compelling when it is richly defined, intensely defined’ and situationally relevant. 

A group conception is situationally relevant when it is defined in a way that 
connects it with life situations. Use of a particular language, dialect, accent, or even 
more subtle speech characteristics, is very easily made situationally relevant, because 
speech-defined identities may be connected to all sorts of communicative situations. 
Dress that is indicative of an identity also serves to make the identity situationally 
relevant in a broad range of contexts. Occupationally defined identities are clearly 
relevant in the work context, but may also be made relevant in other situations as well, 
for instance, where there are craftsmen’s quarters ina town. Some identities might be 
very narrowly contextual, but very intensely relevant in those narrow contexts--such as 
Chnistian identity for many Americans, which becomes most intensely relevant only in the 
context of weekly (or less frequent) church visits. 

Change in the situational relevance of an identity accompanies changing situations. 
An Indian from Guatemala, for instance, might immigrate to the Unit':d States and find 
that “Indian” identit’: is no longer relevant, as it is superseded by the kinds of categories 
which predominate in North America. An elite Mexican of European descent coming to 
the United States might find little in the Mexican American identity that is offered to him 


that gives due recognition to the elite status he was used to, and he might therefore stnve 
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to be recognized, not as Mexican American, but as clite in the United States context. 
Changes in situational relevance occur not only when people change situations, but also 
when the context is transformed, as we have seen in the case of the former Yugoslavia. 
Institutional recognition of identity groups--such as “protected status” groups--also 
may add to the situational relevance of the group definition. Situational relevance is what 


comes into play when identity is “used” to achieve strategic goals.*! 


When membership 
in a particular group offers institutionalized benefits, group members of the group feel a 
reinforced sense of the value of this membership, people who have a relatively weak 
relationship to this group identity find the identity increasingly relevant, and some who 
are quite outside the group seek ways to claim membership. 

It is equally important, if a group conception is to be compelling, that it be richly 
defined. By “richly defined,” I mean that it should relate to many different aspects of 
experience. Stereotypes alone are relatively weak in this sense, but when they are 
combined with emotion, then they become considerably stronger: To this we can 
attribute the power of the medieval stereotype of Jews as practitioners of the ritual 
sacrifice of Christian children. 

The concept of “culture” (in the sense of an entity) is intimately related to this 
characteristic of “rich definition” of groups. The key features of a “culture” are that it is 
comprehensive and essential. The “culture” ideally defines an identity which is perceived 
to subsume a great many features of a person’s expenence, and all of the most essential 
ones. Of course, cultures are often much more weakly defined, with different aspects of 
one person’s experience being associated with alternative conceptions of “culture.” For 
exampie, in many parts of the world, people engage alternately in separate identities 
which they conceive as “modern” and “traditional.” The definition of “American” 


“culture,” for many Americans, is particularly weak, or “non-comprehensive,” leaving 


4 fs , P F 
“The characteristic of situational relevance is the core of what has been called the 
“circumstanualist™ theory of “ethnicity.” 
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room for many aspects of their experience to be defined by alternate “cultures”-- 
Jewishness, punk-rocking, class-background, intellectuality, yuppiedom, even being a fan 
of a particular team or the dedicated consumer of a particular product (witness the 
uproar in America that followed Coca Cola’s change in their soda pop several years ago). 
When a group conception is more richly defined, meanwhile, it conforms to the 
image that is ascribed to the “cultures” that ethnographies are traditionally written 
about--indeed, to the “‘organismic” model of the “culture.” It is seen as relating to all 
aspects of life from descent, economy and language to social relations, personality 
characteristics, shared history, and ideology. That ethnographies compose such images is 
no doubt inspired in part by the fact the people themselves compose such images of 
themselves, and in part by the fact that the ethnographer expects--perhaps even feels 
obligated--that such an image should emerge. The image, meanwhile, is clearly a 
composed one, and not one that “emerges from the phenomena.” It has often been 
observed in traditional ethnography that the “cultural traits” of one group are shared with 
and evidently “borrowed” from others groups, and yet the “traits” are nevertheless seen 
as belonging to and defining the particular group. Being Catholic is viewed by many 
French as being an essential part of being French, though they do not view this as a 
characteristic unique to the French. The ethnographer. with his comparative perspective, 
may feel inclined to identify what is unique about the French practice of Catholicism, 
though these French may not themselves suspect that their practices are so peculiar. In 
thousands of ethnographies, the local practice of farming--unique in certain ways, but 
certainly not inherently defining--has been identified as a key trait of each local society. 
This, again, is not solely an ethnographic anifact, for the practice of farming is 
undoubtedly very much identity-defining for many of these people. Of course, the most 
self-consciously created images which contnbute to this comprehensive feeling are 
symbols--particularly public symbols--which might be enacted in ntual, physically in 


monuments, in the media, and so on. Anything and everything can be drawn into the 
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webs of significance which define group identity, and the only thing that can limit this is 
when a competing conception presents a more compelling image. In this competition of 
conceptions, comprehensive images are inherently strong, because they continually draw 
attention to themselves. 

As I have said, a compelling group conception is one that is not only 
comprehensive but essential. While Jewish identity for many Jewish Americans .nay be 
evoked as specifically relevant in relatively few contexts of their lives, it is nevertheless 
viewed as a very essential identity. The most common images that are invoked as 
essential include what is taken to be 1) innate, 2) historically deep, 3) spiritual, emotional, 
and/or irrational, and 4) morally imperative. These four criteria are in no sense absolute-- 
what is considered “innate,” for instance, is itself a constructed concept and varies a great 
deal in various conceptions--but each of them is often used in creating compelling group 
images. 

“Innateness” is particularly powerful, as a group that one is “bom into” is viewed as 
“inescapable.” Biological imagery is very compelling in many contexts, and sometimes 
physical, “racial” characteristics play a role in reinforcing this imagery. In America, for 
example, very broad assumptions persist about what kinds of group-defining traits are 
passed inevitably from parent tc child, though there have been systematic campaigns 
against these notions. The biological image, it should be noted, is not diminished by the 
nature vs. nurture contradiction, for often the concept of innateness is understood 
vaguely as the traits which are passed in families, rather than specifically a biologically 
mechanistic notion of what is the phenotypic expression of genotype. Italian 
gesticulation and forthrightness are conceived of as a “innate” traits in the image of this 
people, without particular concern as to whether these traits are passed genetically. 
Similarly drawing on the notion of innate ties, family imagery is commonly invoked in 
creating group concepts: a nation is a brotherhood, a people is tied to its motherland (or 


fatherland). 
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The image of historical longevity often makes group conceptions more compelling, 
and those promoting a particular conception often try to make maximal claims of their 
group’s age. To this end, historical monuments are often promoted as physical symbols 
of longevity. Key “ancient” texts, mythological traditions, and folkloric activities also 
contribute to this imagery: “The Book of Kells” plays an important role in Irish identity, 
as the Torah for Jews and the Koran for Muslims; nineteenth century German Aryan 
identity drew heavily on Teutonic mythology; folk songs, dances and dress, for many 
peoples, are references to their “primordial” past, however old it may be. 

Another compelling charactetisic of some group conceptions is the notion that the 
group has deep soul and personality. Many Russians, following the weakening of “Soviet 
identities,” found a new compellingness to the image of ihe “Russian soul,” which is 
naturally impossible to define, but is deeply felt to exist. Even something so diffuse as 
the feeling of comradeship felt by two Russians in a vodka-induced stupor can be taken 
as an experience of this “Russian soul.” This sort of essence requires only the vaguest 
reference combined with conviction in order to produce a strong sense of it as an identity 
defining characteristic. It is particularly susceptible to definition in irrational and 
emotional terms. 

Expe-tence inevitably produces much that is irrational and emotional, and these 
experiences may readily be incorporated into group definition. The experience needn’t be 
so dramatic as the Armenian genocide or the Jewish Holocaust. Feelings--such as that of 
being looked down upon felt by many Chinese Americans, or the mild discomfort that a 
German might feel with other people’s lack of concem for order, or the satisfaction some 
Amencans feel in seeing the force of their weapons in the Gulf War--also contribute to 
compelling group conceptions. The association between such feelings and group 
definition, furthermore, is ofien nunured by those wishing to promote a particular 


identity. 
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That groups are defined in terms of moral imperatives is similar to criteria of 
“innateness” in that such definitions are viewed as absolute. Christian identity, for many 
people, is viewed as the only “good” way to be. American identity for many is similarly 
composed in moral terms, placing a high value on all that is good: “demccracy,” 
“freedom,” ‘family values,” and “fear and love of god.” These moral values are often 
associated with principles that are not strictly moral in the philosophical sense: the 
notion of the “chosen people” held by many Jews, the notion of the “German master 
race” promoted by the Nazis, the “manifest destiny” of the United States in nineteenth 
century to absorb territories to the West, the “destiny” for which many Serbs are now 
fighting in order to dominate territories occupied by other groups. Inasmuch as such 
moral values are viewed as absolute--and the image which tolerates no compromise is a 
very compelling one indeed--it becomes increasingly compelling when the position of 
allowing no compromises !Icads to dramatic symbolic acts such as foot-soldiers heing fed 
to machine-guns (sacnifice) or the raping of the enemy’s child (justified atrocity). 

I have mentioned four characteristics which contribute to richly defined 
conceptions of groups--innateness, historical depth, a spiritual, emotional, and/or 
irrational base, and moral imperative--and there are quite possibly other characteristics 
which could be mentioned. These characteristics may be considered as “universals,” 
although in a limited sense. It should not be assumed that the ability of these 
charactenistics to contribute to compelling conceptions is either innate or structural. 
Rather, it stems from how these characteristics play into human consciousness in 
concrete situations, and this is not universally necessary but simply universally available in 
the logic of human situations. It is not iogically necessary that people attach particular 
importance to traits that are seen as innate, for instance, but because family and the sense 
of family continuity are universally available in human experience, and this imagery is 
potentially ubiquitous in people’s lives, this provides a background and framework for 


developing related conceptions. 
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The final criterion that I mentioned for compelling group conceptions--that they be 
intensely defined--clearly overlaps with the previous ones to some degree. What is 
comprehensive and essential may also be intense, but some further comments are in 
order. Intense experiences, no matter what other content they might have, tend to 
compel attention. Intensity is most often sensory or emotional, but may also be 
conceptual. The “absolutes” of innateness and moral imperative, as already mentioned, 
constitute a kind of conceptual intensity. As such, logic plays some role in compelling 
group definitions, but only a limited one as compared to emotion and sensation. The 
emotion created by witnessing powerful forces is a common source of intensity in group 
definition. The intensity of Hitler as a speaker and the coordinated action of his admiring 
crowds seems to have played an important role in the formation of identity in pre-war 
Germany. Feeling yourself or your group to be the victim of violence or repression has a 
similar intensity. 

I have not yet exhausted the theoretical terms for understanding compelling 
imagery, but having made these several points, I leave further discussion for the context 
of my analysis of identity in Central Asia in subsequent chapters. 

In discussing the “psychological necessity” of groups, I said that I would offer 
analytical terms which would make assertions about “psychological needs” superfluous 
for my argument. I have now done this by offering a theory of compelling imagery. In 
the example of the East German vouth who have been attracted to neo-Nazism, one 
needn’t posit that a psychological need is driving them--only that in their changing world, 
new images have become compelling to them in emotional and other terms. In explaining 
why some English feel threatened by and hate South Asians in England, it is unnecessary 
to assume that such antipathy is driven by needs. Rather, it is an intensely and 
comprehensively compelling way to define “English” identity--which some people may be 


using to promote their own political advantage 
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Compelling interpretation, intuition and the “‘organismic 
model” 


In explaining the development of particular group conceptions, we must interpret 
how they are made compelling. This raises the complex epistemological question of how 
interpretations are made, with many ensuing methodological implications. I will not 
develop this discussion here, except to make one observation. 

To render an adequate account of how some group conception is formed 
histoncally--and of its implications--is to come up with a ccmpelling interpretation. Not 
by chance, a compelling interpretation has the same general characteristics as I have 
discussed in relation to a compelling group definition: it is relevant, comprehensive and 
essential. An interpretation is of course a construction by which we give significance to 
the world as we experience it, and thus the same interpretive criteria apply. By relevant, 
I mean that the interpretation can be brought into relation with expenence--"that you can 
find plenty of good evidence for it." Comprehensive means that the interpretation 
resonates with the experiences that you (and others) have, say, in different parts of the 
world. Thus it contributes something meaningful to a comparative perspective. And 
essential means that it seems to relate to the important things in experience--the things 


that are related to a great many other things. 


The “attention-channeling” model diverges in fundamental ways from other 
theoretical formulations, as well as from the intuitive assumptions of the “organismic 
model.” Nevertheless, most of its main tenets conform to intuitions that commonly 
underlie the ways that people (including scholars) understand the world. People do not 


ordinarily understand their behavior in terms of grand social processes or principles, 


° This point is cpistemologically related to such propositions as “verification” (Popper 1959), 
“strong inference” (Platt 1964), “seeming truc.” “standing to reason.” and analogous hermeneutic 
tropes. 1] contend that there is no fundamental cpistemological difference among these various terms, 
though ] cannot devclop this argument here. 
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living out kinship rules and enacting the dialectical matenalism, for example. An 
individual like myself intuitively conceives of the conduct of life very much according to 
the conceptions which I have built into the attention-channeling model. What I decide to 
do, or feel compelled to do, is governed by what I feel is possible. These feelings are the 
result of my exper:ences--what people have thought fit to teach me, what I have learned, 
and what has worked or failed for me--which have formed my conceptions of the 
possible. 

Historians and anthropologists have always explained the worlds they study in 
terms of conceptions and possibilities--at least on some level. In a sense, much cultural 
and historical interpretation has implicitly entailed the framework of assumptions which I 
have outlined for the attention-channeling model. We very often feel it appropriate to 
explain what a person (or a category of person) does in terms of how she conceives her 
possibilities. It is an equally common intuition that the world we experience is 
constructed--that the way we understand things is contingent on the preconceptions and 
experience we bnng to that understanding. 

On the cther hand, scholars (and others) also often work from the assumptions of 
schema, trends and destinies, which of course can be very intuitively compelling as well. 
The “organismic model” is an example of such schema, albeit an implicit one. 
Preconception is of course an inevitable and important stage in developing knowledge, 
and intuition may indeed be he!pful, but it is essential that intuitions are reconciled with 
theory. 

The “organism” as an implicit modei for the conception of groups is intuitively very 
compelling. Indeed, it meets the criteria that I have outlined for a compelling conception 
very well. Experientially, the “organismic group” is extremely comprehensive, as the 
individual imagines herself (or is imagined) as part of a unified, vital entity. Many of the 
attributes of “cultures” which are associated with the “organismic model’”’--genetic 


continuity, health, longevity, personality, soul, ctc.--are precisely the qualities that make 
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gtoup conceptions compelling. And this kind of conception is also compelling for 
anthropologists--perhaps even more so than for the people whose “culture” they are 
seeking to represent. In the anthropologist’s conception of the group, abstracted as it is, 
it is much easier to focus on those aspects of group identity which enhance the image of 
the organism. In abstraction, the anthropologist has much greater opportunity to ignore 


the complexities of the life situations that form people’s identity than they do themselves. 


What makes an identity category compelling? 

It should be noted that many identity categories exist in people’s conceptions of the 
world that are not particularly compelling for them. It is the nature of identity that it is 
composed of a great many competing--or rather, merely coexisting--notions of group 
membership, many of which have only very limited significance which comes to bear only 
in specifically defined, perhaps quite rare situations. I, for instance. have a beard, which 
for some, identifies me as an academic type. When I worked in a coal mine in the Rocky 
Mountains (where I am from), it identified me as a rugged, Western type. In Central 
Asia, it suggests to some that I must be a man of religious convictions since young 
Central Asian men who wear beards are almost invariably very devoted Muslims. These 
identity categories inevitably have effected the ways in which I relate to people--the beard 
as identity indicator is part of the various worlds in which I exist and at times it plays into 
the way that I perceive myself, behave, and present myself. Nevertheless, I do not wear 
the beard in order to express these identities--and indeed, these identity categories need 
not be involved in a comprehensive or endunng way in my identity. 

One of the important parameters of identity forming processes, meanwhile, is the 
tendency often to result in comprehensive identities. Not all identity categories tend 
toward comprchexsiveness, but their significance for analysis is often increased by this 
tendency, since they consequently have a greater impact on how people behave. 


Furthermore, in stable social situations, there is a tendency for identity categories to 
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become more comprehensive. For instance, after a new immigrant group appears in 
America in significant numbers, as time passes the important characteristics of their 
identity in the new context take form--both for members of the immigrant group and for 
others. Initially, people do not know what to expect from the immigrants (though they 
have prejudices), nor do they immigrants themselves know what to expect from 
themselves and their relations with others in the new environment. Gradually, 
comprehensive expectations are firmed up, and it becomes difficult for individuals even to 
deliberately challenge the expectations. 

Where identity categories are to some degree comprehensive and enduring, it 
follows that a “culture” has formed. The “culture,” understood in this way, is a set of 
expectations associated with an identity group which define the relations of members of 
this group to themselves and their world. These expectations play a very important role 
in orienting people--not only in the perceptual and behavioral terms which I have 
described in regard to the process of attention-channeling (the selectivity and orientation 
which helps one to discern significance in a complex world of possible perception), but 
also in terms of creating and developing positive values. These values range from 
manners to aesthetics, cosmology to morals, and all sorts of “symbols” and 
“achievements” that are considered “culturally” significant in defisiiig identity: 
technological feats, historical personalities, even military deeds, and particular shades of 
nostalgia. These are the values that give a sense of belonging--something to be 
connected with, knowledgeable about, in harmony with, proud of, even ashamed of... . 

In my discussion of the development of group categones in Central Asia, I give a 
certain emphasis to the ways in which people in power have promoted certain 
conceptions, often for their own purposes, which have little association with the positive 
cultural values which give people a sense of belonging with respect <> the cultural 
categones. Of course. to be successful in promoting a category for whatever purpose, it 


iS necessary to make the category compelling such that it engenders a feng of 
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belonging. To the extent that governments are engaged in this process, it may readily 
seem quite cynical--especially when the government has limited concern for the people 
otherwise, which was often the case in Central Asia. One must not lose sight, 
meanwhile, of the fact that positive values are inevitably created in association with 
identity categories. Whatever may account for the origin and development of a particular 
category, it invariably takes on the kinds of associations that are endowed with moral and 
aesthetic value for those to whom the category is compelling. Whether or not there are 
cynical forces involved in the formation of a given identity conception, one cannot 


dismiss the cultural values that come to be associated with it. 


I have now laid out the essential features of the attention-channeling model. On the 
whole, I have considered this model in structural terms, though of course some reference 
to process was inevitable in order to show the relationships both between the various 
aspects of the model and between this model and other ways of conceptualizing identity. 

In general, identity processes belong to twe types. the processes which form 
individual identity through experience, and the processes which form the social world 
which influences individual experience. These are two dimensions of the same 
phenomena: the educational system, propaganda activities, family-based socialization, 
and a great many more subtle processes. These must be understood in the specific 
contexts in which they operate. Thus I carry this discussion further in the next chapter in 
a close look at the efforts which the state (or rather states on various levels) undertook to 
form Central Asian identities, as well as the numerous counter-currents which caused 


such state efforts to fail. 
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CHAPTER VI 


CONSTRUCTING “NATIONS” AND OTHER GROUPS 


In 1989, during the period when optimism was greatest that “openness” (glasnost’) 
under Gorbachev would allow historical wrongs to be discussed and corrected, a 
movement emerged among Tajik-speakers in Samarqand (Ozbekistan) to promote 
“Tajik” identity in the city. Though the core population of the city is Tajik-speaking, the 
vast majority of these people bear passports that label them as “Ozbeks.” To some, this 
was a crime perpetrated by the Soviet government that had to be set right. 

The “crime” was the result of a policy in Ozbekistan that one way or ancther 
coerced the “assimilation” of non-Ozbeks to the “Ozbek” category (see page 52). In the 
1920s, just after the formation of the “national” republics in Central Asia, many Tajik- 
speakers in Samarqand and elsewhere in Ozbekistan were told that they would have to 
adopt the “Ozbek” designation or else leave for Tajikistan.*? Since then, during 
censuses, the census-takers would register as “Ozbek” even those who identified 
themselves as “Tajik.” When parents--both “Tajik”--took their infant to be officially 
registered, the officials often insisted that “all children in Ozbekistan should be registered 
as ‘Ozbeks.’” On reaching adulthood, every Soviet citizen was required to obtain an 
internal passport in which “nationality” was designated, and here again officials often 
insisted on the designation “Ozbek,” in spite of the person’s wishes or what might be 


written on her birth certificate.“ Through this often mild coercion, it has come to be that 


* For details of the “anu-Tajtk” policies of the Ozbckistan government during this carly period. 
soe Masov 1991. 


“RR. Rakhimov documents these efforts at statistical assimilation of the Ozbekistan “TAjiks” in 
an unpublished paper entitled. “Some aspects of contemporary national processes in Central Asia: On 
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most Tajik-speakers in Samarqand are officially counted as “Ozbeks,” though chance has 
often resulted in different nationalities among brother and sister or parent and child. 

Meanwhile, judging from the number of Tajik-speakers still found in Samarqand, 
this “assimilation” was often purely nominal--or at least did not extend to linguistic 
assimilation. At present, virtually all Tajik-speakers in Samarqand also speak Ozbek 
quite well--the exceptions being most often women whose activity is relatively confined 
to the domestic sphere. However, there is no reason to believe that, prior to the 
founding of Ozbekistan, knowledge of Ozbek (or rather of the Turkic dialects which 
preceded the codification of Ozbek) was any weaker. It is true that the Ozbekistan 
government, with its monopoly over the legal press and education, did not promote 
schools or publications in Tajik, and as a result, most Tajik-speakers in Samarqand have 
continued to have great difficulty with the Tajik literary language. However, literacy in 
Tajik was never high in this city. 

What, then, is the “actual nationality” of the Tajik-speaking population of 
Samarqand? It seems the government would like them to be considered “Ozbeks.” 
Asking Samarqandi hat they considered their “nationality” [Tajik/Ozbek: “millat,” 


Pero 


Russian: “narodnost’”}, most often they would answer “Ozbek.” Furthermore, I found 
that these people would commonly refer to their customs, attire and other cultural 
attributes as being “Ozbek.” This is true even of many who, when asked directly, would 
refer to themselves as “Tajik.” It is not even unusual for Samarqandi to refer to their 
language--the Tajik language--as “Ozbek.” Expressing surprise that I, as a non-Central 
Asian, addressed them in Tajik, new acquaintances in Samargqand would exclaim--to my 
initial confusion--"Oh, you speak Ozbek!” In a certain sense it seems that the effort to 


promote “Ozbek” identity has been very successful--at least in the semantic replacement 


of one identity term for another. 


matenals from Uzbckistan.” The Soviet academic press remained unwilling to publish such 
“provocative” material in spite of glasnost’ nght up until the demise of the Sovict Uiicis, 
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For those “‘Tajiks” who in 1989 began to agitate for greater recognition of the 
“Tajik” element in Samarqand, this adoption of “Ozbek” identity by most Tajik-speaking 
Samarqandi was an indication of how much the “Tajiks” of Samarqand had suffered 
culturally under Soviet rule. It was also a major obstacle to their efforts to mobilize 
support for their cause among their fellow Samarqandi. Most Tajik-speakers showed 
little interest in the agenda being promoted by the group of political activists who were 
centered around the “Samarqand National-Cultural Center of Tajiks” as the spoke out in 
opposition to the government. The agenda included a number of rather mild demands: 
that people be allowed to change their passports to read “Tajik” rather than “Ozbek”; 
that schools and a section of the university be opened with Tajik as the language of 
instruction; that there be no discrimination against avowed Tajiks in jobs and political 
posts; that Tajik-language print and broadcast media be established and books should 
either be published or brought from Tajikistan; that signs be printed in Tajik; and so on. 
Officials in the Samarqand and Ozbckistén governments, accustomed to a monopoly on 
political discourse, would probably have looked askance on such challenges even if they 
had any sympathy for the cause.“* There was no mistaking the govemnment’s position 
when force was used in 1990 to break up a small demonstration by the promoters of 
“Tajik” identity, and later, the main figures in the movement were arrested and many 
have been forced into exile. 

In 1990, while glasnost’ in Ozbekistan was still at its height and before the 
crackdown on the “Tajik” activists, the government had agreed to allow people to change 
their passports to read “Tajik.” I was told with great satisfaction by an Ozbek official 
that only 300 people had taken advantage of this new freedom. Clearly, the government 


did not wish that Tajik-speaking Samarqandi should begin asserting a separate identity, 


~ Many in the local government were “Tajiks.” though they would not publicly acknowledge this. 
Indeed, the Tajik movement in Samarqand sought a sympathetic ear in the President of Ozbekistan. 
Islam Karimov, who they believed would suppon them since he was from their community. He did not. 
however. 
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though I knew from more reliable sources that in fact the number was about ten times 
larger. Still this is a very small number. Were people afraid to take this step which was 
clearly frowned upon by the authonties? Undoubtedly among those who considered it, 
there were many who perceived both danger and disadvantage. It was easy to imagine 
that lists were being kept of such “subversives.” It had always been the case that being 
“Ozbek” was considered more conducive to career advancement. In addition, during this 
time, there were fights in Samarqand among university students--“Ozbeks” from outside 
Samarqand were angry that “Tajik” students wanted to make Samargand a “Tajik city.” 

However, the great majonty of the Tajik-speakers in Samarqand undoubtedly never 
seriously considered whether they should change their “nationality” designation. This 
does not speak for the success that the state’s efforts to encourage “Ozbek” identity, but 
rather, for the insignificance of the “nationality” category. To the typical Samarqandi, 
she would find it quite unremarkable to note that her official “nationality” is different 
from her brother’s. It is perhaps analogous to the issue for many Americans that their 
family name was officially changed by immigration officials when their forebears arrived 
in this country: It would not be a difficult matter--though perhaps confusing--to change 
the name back to the original form, but most would never think to do this because it is 
simply unimportant. 

The movement to promote “Tajik” identity in Samarqand seenungly had the 
essential characteristics of a popular ethnic rights movement. There was a history of 
discrimination, the possibility for a distinct identity based on language, a leadership that 
was being suppressed by an unpopular state, and many possibilities for advantage based 
on “affirmative action” to redress past imbalances. In fact, the movement had been able 
to mobilize some support, particularly among the chairmen of neighborhood committees, 
who had political aspirations and perhaps recognized the possibilities for affirmative 
action claims. However, the government’s strong reaction to this movement--which 


included campaigns of slander in the press. brutality and arrests--was undoubtedly 
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gratuitous. The typical response of Samarqandi to those who sought to promote “Tajik” 
identity was to say that “we people of Samarqand do not get involved in politics--all we 
want to do is engage in business and make a living.”* 

In short, neither the “national,” officially promoted “Ozbek” identity, nor the 
“national minonty,” “Tajik” identity have been particularly compelling for Samarqand 
Tajik-speakers. These are terms that appear on their documents and have no further 
significance, except for a small segment of the population which aspires to succeed in 
careers for which “nationality” is a marked category: in government, the Communist 
Party, academic positions, and other positions of authority. 

Clearly, this situation does not support the image of a “consolidated nation” which 
is often referred to by scholars both in the former Soviet Union and in the West. The 
people who we are told are “Ozbeks” should not be assumed to have much of a sense of 
commonality or affinity among themselves. Most Samarqandi Tajik-speaking “Ozbcks” 
consider themselves to be a different sort of people--a cut above--most other “Ozbeks,” 
whom they typically refer to as being less “well-mannered” and “civilized.” According to 
such Samarqandi, in Tashkent there is an urbane, new elite, but they are generally very 
russified, and they lack historical roots and tnve Central Asian culture in the view of the 
Samarqandi. To the Tajik-speaking Samarqandi, the “Ozbek people” as a whole is 
conceived of as being of ncn adic heritage, only recently acquiring the higher culture of 
agnicultural and city life which the Samarqandi have always had. Meanwhile, there are a 
great many Samarqandi in Tajikistan--people whose families relocated earlier to avoid 


“Ozbekification” or to pursue career opportunities marked for “Tajiks.” There they are 


i Histoncally, Samarqand was an important commercial center and in spite of the nationalization 
of production and tradc. the city retained this importance. A certain portion of agricultural production 
was legally traded in produce markets, but much a large amount “black market” trade took place as 
well-either through the “back doors” of official trade and production enterprises or through the 
“paralicl economy.” Most Samarqand: attributed their livelihood one way or another to this trade 
activity. 
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usually officially classified as “Tajiks,” yet the inhabitants of Samarqand feel an affinity 
for these “expatriate” Samarqandi that has no regard for the difference of “nationality.” 

Neither does the case of Samarqand conform to the model of a “national minority 
opposition.” Political observers of Central Asia have frequently noted the “anomaly” of 
Samarqand--a city which, based on nationalistic criteria, “should have been” included in 
Tajikistan. As a logical corollary, it has often been predicted that “Tajiks” would attempt 
to join this city to the “Tajik homeland,” either as an expression of separatism among 
Samarqand “Tajiks” or of irredentism among nationalist government figures in Tajikistan. 
In fact, few calls for joining Samarqand to T4jikistan have been heard either in 
Samarqand or Tajikistan, and this issue has failed to become the nationalist rallying cause 
that many expected. 

Because these Samarqandi are Tajik-speaking, one might suppose that they are 
exceptional in their lack of adherence to a coherent “Ozbek national identity.” The great 
majority of those now officially designated as “Ozbeks” are Turkic-speaking, and since it 
is often supposed that the most decisive criterion defining a “nation” or “ethnic group” is 
language, it may seem to follow that populations which are relatively homogeneous 
linguistically are likely to have a single identity, where populations which are divided by 
language will not. These presumptions follow from the organismic model: the proper 
functioning of intra-group communication is supposed to be what sustains the group’s 
life like the flow of blood or nervous impulses through the organism. Latinos in America, 
meanwhile, are not at a loss to conceive of themselves as a group though some speak 
only Spanish and others none at all. The Serbo-Croatian language, on the other hand, 
does not sustain a single identity among most Serbs, Croats and Bosnian Muslims. In 
Ozbekistan, there are a great many Turkic-speaking groups for whom the “national” 
category “Ozbek” seldom comes to bear on their lives, and the Samarqandi are tar more 


typical than exceptional. 
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If there is little “national” identity in Ozbekistan and elsewhere in Central Asia, this 
is not because there were not substantial efforts to promote it. In this chapter, I will 
examine the efforts to create compelling “national” identities, as well as what these 
attempts “were up against”--the alternative forms of group identity which existed before 
or have been formed under Soviet rule. In the title of this chapter, I refer to “‘nations’ 
and other groups,” whereby “other groups” appears as a residual category. In the way 
that groups are conceptualized in our modern world, “nations” are indeed given a special 
status, and other groups are treated as residual. However, notwithstanding they are of 
particular importarce--even to the project itself of defining the importance of “nations.” 
The roles that “national” concepts play in the consciousness of Central Asians are 
severely constrained by the salience of other alternative categories. Such alternative 
forms are numerous and complex, and I will not attempt to make a detailed catalogue of 
all ofthem. Rather I will examine a selection of forms that show the variety and 
dynamics of identity formation. 

A picture will emerge of minds and lives of Central Asians dominated by competing 
categories of group. These categories are compelling--and therefore effective in 
informing perception and behavior--to the extent that they compose an image of the 
group that has significance in people’s lives. The various categories engage with life 
experience, and those that engage most widely and frequently are the ones that 
predominate in the expression of identity. Other categories may become relevant in more 
confined contexts, and thus serve to compose, not comprehensive identities, but rather 


identities that are more passing and situational. 


Over-arching concepts 
In previous chapters, 1 have considered a series of identity concepts in the terms in 
which they are commonly conceived. As such, I have repeatedly begun by examining a 


concept that is commonly taken to be straightforward, unitary, comprehensive and 
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exclusive. In each case, it has turned out that this premise is very inconsistent with the 
way these concepts are used in life --excep, when used in the political project of 
attempting to bring about a “people” that conforms with the organismic model. Each 
concept has proven to be multifarious, contested, contextual--in short, rich with meaning 
that is formed as identity articulates with life (indeed much zicher than I am able to 
elaborate here). 

Now I turn the discussion around, and proceed from the premise that identity 
concepts are contingent. I consider a senes of broad types of identity concept, each of 
which plays an important role in the conceptualization of identity in Central Asia, and 


which must be understood as articulated and not unitary or fixed. 


“ 


Muslim” as an inclusive category 

In the early part of this century, Bartol’d noted that the most encompassing 
category of identity among the Central Asian settled population was Islam (see page 
170). In fact, the same is true for a// Central Asians, not only the settled population. 
Even Central Asian Jews find themselves embedded in a culture that is conceived of as 
funda’ .entally “Muslim.” The Soviet government’s considerable efforts to encourage 
atheism did not alter this decisively. 

The “Muslim” character of culture in Central Asia is similar to the “European” 
character of “the West”--it is possible to point to concrete aspects which bear more or 
less symbolic importance such as. say, legal or musical traditions, but ultimately, one 
would have to say that it encompasses just about everything about the West. 
Symbolically important for Central Asian Muslims are such practices as public life-cycle 
ntuals, giving of alms, and saying “amin” after the meal, but also included in the category 
of “Muslim” are practices that are not particularly closely associated with religious belief 
or custom, such as patterns of house construction, habits of dress and food, types of 


market behavior, ways of relating within the extended family, and so on. It is, of course, 
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possible to opt out of any aspect of this--or for the state to inhibit many of these practices 
or relationships. Yet unless a person forswears all of it and behaves in every visible way 
like a Russian, then these practices inevitably connect every Central Asian to this 
generalized “Muslim” identity. 

The most common meaning of being “Muslim’”--the meaning that is constantly 
evident in the way Central Asians refer to themselves--has very little to do with religious 
belief. It is quite analogous to being “‘Central Asian” in the analytical sense in which I 
have used the term here, encompassing a group of people of great cultural diversity but 
much commonality. A common conceptual opposition is n..de between “Muslims” and 
“Russians.” The key elements of this conception of “Muslim” are the emphasis on being 
non-European, indigenous, and sharing a basic history, culture and relationship with the 
outside world. 

“Muslim,” in contrast to “Central Asian,” does not have a geographic referent. in 
principle, it extends to include all the Muslims of the world, whether they be Tatar 
Communist Party functionaries from Russia or Ethiopian exchange students from Africa. 
However, this most inclusive sense has vcry limited meaning for Central Asians. The 
Tatars in most contexts are seen as belonging to the same category as the Russians. To 
Central Asians, Black Africans constitute a single category regardless of religion. And 
this--in spite of any religious commonality--is a category which, for most, evokes strong 
feelings of disdain (an attitude which may have developed under the influence of the 
ubiquitous and intense Russian racism). 

Whereas the “Muslims of the world” is not a particularly meaningful category for 
Central Asian Muslims, there is a somewhat less broad identity category of which is 
compelling for many: inctuding, with the Central Asians, the Muslims of neighboring 
countnes--Afghanistan, Iran, Eastern Turkistan, and to a lesser degree, the Caucasus 
region of the former Soviet Union. This is a vague category which thrives on 


abstraction. Though Cemua! Asians typically have only vague ideas about their history, it 
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nevertheless plays a very important role in the way that they ccnceptualize their identity. 
Such important figures in the region’s history as the writers Sa’adi, Firdausi, Nizami, 
Hafiz, and Ali Shir Nava’iy, and the conquers Alexander of Macedonia, Chinghiz Khan, 
Timur and Babur, constitute the cherished heritage common to Central Asian Muslims. 
Nava’ iy and Firdausi, for example, are so tightly associated with Central Asian identity 
that many Centra! Asians might guess--while admitting uncertainty--that these figures 
were residents of Samarqand or Bukhara (though they were not). 

For the connection that Central Asians feel with these figures, meanwhile, it does 
not matter whether they resided in Central Asia per se. Alexander the Great (who 
conquered Central Asia in the fourth century BC) was of course not a Central Asian, but 
his name has been given to innumerable Central Asian children (in the form “Iskandar’), 
and Babur, who achieved the status of a conqueror not in Central Asia but in India, is 
also acommon namesake. Central Asians recognize that their history is intimately tied 
with lands to the south. In pre-Soviet times, traders, nomads, students and refugees 
frequently traversed the boundaries of contemporary states, and many Central Asians to 
this day are aware of--if not in communication with--relatives in Afghanistan, Eastern 
Turkistan and elsewhere. The feeling of connection has been enhanced for some by the 
expenence of the war in Afghanistan, where many Central Asians fought people whom 
they found to be culturally very close. 

On the other hand, greater familiarity has at times worked against the sense of 
common culture with nearby Muslims. There is often a tendency for everyday 
interactions to focus attention on differences rather than similarities. Thus, for example, 1 
found in university dormitories in Dushanbe. where foreign students from Afghanistan 
resided, locals were much less inclined to emphasize the similarities between the Tajiks 
and Afghanis than people were who had less exposure to them. Simularly, in many parts 
of Central Asia, people commonly affirm that the Turks of Turkey are one people with 


the “Turks” of Central Asia, but in the Farghana Valley, a group of Turks (the 
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Meskhetians) who were deported to Central Asia from the Turkish border under Stalin 
were seen as sufficiently different as to warrant mass violence against them in 1989 (see 
page 314). A similar disaffinity was expressed for Muslims of the Norther Caucasus 
who had settled in Western Qazagqstan, resulting in attacks against them in 1989. 

In Central Asia, there are many Tatars who have come to the area from the territory 
of Russia at various times from the time of the Russian conquest and earlier to the post- 
war years. Though most of these Tatars are Muslims by religion, Central Asians typically 
view them as belonging to the same category as Russians. Typically, the Tatars speak 
mainly Russian, though older Tatars are native speakers of various versions of Tatar 
language (rather closely related to the Central Asian Turkic languages). They usually 
dress, keep their houses 2nd otherwise behave much like Russians, in sharp contrast to all 
but the most russified Central Asians. As Muslims, meanwhile, they observe many 
religious practices similar to the Central Asians. Nevertheless, when Central Asians 
distinguish “Muslims” from “Europeans,” or “Russians,” they most often put the Tatars 
in the latter category. 

The content of this inclusive category of Muslim is in a sense very diffuse. There 
are elements that anyone would refer to as significant, but their specific form is extremely 
various. Very important are the life-course rituals which include celebrations associated 
with birth, circumcision, weddings--including typically a series of visits between the two 
families concerned both prior to and following the actual wedding--and a series of rituals 
that occur at set intervals following a death. Many of these rituals fall into a category 
called “tuy,” or “celebration” which involves a very important component of visitation by 
broad sections of the community. Typically, several hundred guests will come and be fed 
in snifts, sometimes with each group cycling through in a period of barely a quarter of an 
hour. There is considerable regional variability in how these ntuals are conducted, 
though the essential elements repeat themselves, creating an idiom whereby Central Asian 


Muslims conceive of themselves as various but culturally unified. 
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All such events have in common that they affirm the relationship of the family to the 
community as a whole. This is expressed in a generalized way--as the event is put on for 
the entire community--but also in a way which is personalized in a careful effort to greet 
every guest, as well as in the guests’ sense that their presence (or absence) is individually 
noted, and that this will effect relations with the hosting family in the future. Inasmuch as 
a family has relations with persons outside of the Muslim category (at work, school, 
etc.), these people are also included, but they are included on special terms--often seated 
separately--and are not expected io reciprocate as are Muslims. 

Equally important in defining the “Muslim” category are much more mundane 
practices. “Muslims eat with their hands” is one such general premise, though actual 
practice is much more complicated. Some Muslims may very seldom eat without 
European utensils, however, on ntual occasions, and additionally, with particular dishes 
and in particular social contexts, use of the hands is considered essential. For many 
Central Asian Muslims, keeping one’s head covered with either a scarf or a “tuppi” (a 
sort of skullcap) is not an expression of religious conviction but is simply considered 
appropnate dress. Muslims eat bread in flat loaves as well as a number of particular 
dishes, among which the most characteristic is considered to be pilau (made with rice, oil, 
mutton, carrots and other ingredients depending mainly on the region). This is but a 
small selection of the practices that a-> considered to be characteristic of Muslims, of 
which there are many more. Indeed, much of what people do, they associate with this 
category to one degree or another. 

However, few of these practices are considered absolutely essential. A great deal 
of vanability is expected--to the point that vanation from the norm is the normal 
expectation. Non-adherence to accepted practice has actually become a reference to the 
person’s relation to the norm. No one would be surprised, for instance, if a Muslim did 
not wear a cap--he simply becomes a Muslim without a cap and this is not even a marked 


category in any way. Almost any practice could fill in the blank, “he is a Muslim who 
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doesnot ___.”” _ It would be inappropmiate, even, to define what the minimal set of 
characteristics is, without which one is no longer considered a Muslim. Central Asians 
are Muslims by virtue of their background, and as long as that background is associated 
with them, they remain Muslims in this broad sense. 

This version of “Muslim” identity serves very well to illustrate the attention- 
channeling model of identity. “Muslim” identity in this case consists of a loose array of 
structures of significance which constitute the form of this identity conception in people’s 
minds and experience. In the case of assessing the identity of an unfamiliar person, these 
structures of significance amount to the signs by which one may assess the probability of 
their belonging to this category. In cases where a person is well-known, the structures of 
significance are what provide comprehensive and nich affirmation of the person’s 
belonging. 

These structures of significance include relatively concrete and direct refcrcaces 
such as patterns of dress which are considered to be unequivocal indications of a person’s 
belonging to the category. Less concrete but just as direct are references such as 
language use or habits of behavior. There is no specific language--nor even a 
determinate set of languages--which fills this role exclusively. For one Central Asian 
Muslim to recognize another person as belonging to the “Muslim” category, he may 
overhear a language which he knows or recognizes. Or he may note a language which he 
takes to indicate the category, though he doesn’t actually know this--for example, in the 
case of some Caucasian language such as Ossetian (which for an Ossetian is not a definite 
indicator of the “Muslim” category since there are many Ossetian Christians). Indeed, 
what suggests that a person belongs to the “Muslim” category might be simply an 
indistinct accent in Russian which is taken to be of a “Muslim” language. I have often 
had the experience of Central Asians remarking, on hearing me speak either Ozbek or 


Tayik, “oh, you speak Muslim!” 
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“Muslim” habits include very superficial behavior as well as more the more 
profound expression of ways of thinking. “Muslim” men will greet you (if you are a 
man) with a handshake every time the first time you meet ona given day. Shaking hands, 
they lift their left hand toward their chest. On greeting, they ask about your home and 
the health and well-being of very nearly every member of your family. “Muslims” close a 


an 


meal by passing their hands over their face and saying “amin.” They take off their shoes 
at the door of the house. More subtle “Muslim” practices include the habit of very 
carefully positioning guests by order of rank and the degree of honor to be accorded 
them at the dastarkhan (a cloth on which food is placed, usually on the floor, surrounded 
by mattresses for sitting). A “Muslim” thinks of marriage, not as a relationship 
contracted between a man and a woman, but between two families; in particular, the 
man’s family acquires an intimate new member who will be responsible for meeting the 
domestic needs of her new family and for providing the family with children (especially 
boys). Clearly, a “Muslim” inquiring about a new marriage will not be chiefly concerned 
with whether the bride and groom are getting along happily together. A'l of these habits 
of behavior and thought are automatic, and observed without particular attention, but 
they are noticed implicitly and affirm the commonality of culture. 

The failure of a “Muslim” to adhere to any of these patterns--which is not at all 
unusual, due to the widespread adoption of Russian or European patterns--does not 
contradict “Muslim” identity. Rather it gives the identity a less comprehensive and 
intensive meaning. This dilution of the identity category pertains the given case, and also, 
as result of the experience of one “Muslim” who does not adhere as closely to the 
identity patterns. weakens the association in a more generalized way between the given 
structures of significance and the identity. 

On a higher level of abstraction, the structures of significance which compose 
“Muslim” identity include much less definite associations, such as with a geographical 


space--a part of town, of aregion. One may expect that a “Muslim” will live in a part of 
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town where there is a certain kind of house. “‘Muslim” houses consist of a courtyard, 
typically with a small garden inside, and with a series of rooms forming the perimeter 
(often separate entrances onto the courtyard, amounting to separate houses), rather than 
the apartment blocks so encouraged by the Soviet state and often preferred by Russians 
due to their “modern conveniences.” The way that this is most often expressed is in the 
statement, “Muslims prefer to bake their own bread” (which they do in an outdoor 
tandoor oven), but probably more important is the desire for the extended family to live 
together, maintaining a unified domestic economy and the traditional hierarchy of 
authontty in the family. The result is that certain parts of a town are thought of as purely 
or predominantly “Muslim.” These are areas which either have not been destroyed and 
rebuilt on the Russian-Soviet model, and thus retain their traditional character, or which 
have been built outside of the framework of state construction schemes. The association 
between such areas and identity is abstract and tenuous since Central Asians do not tend 
to physically conceptualize their towns in terms of spatial patches (as on a map), but 
rather in terms of points, lines and vicinities (like a series of movements). Nevertheless, a 
part of “Muslim” identity is a vaguely conceived of as the asscciation of this identity 
group with a paysica: distribution: to live in a “Muslim” way is to live also in a “Muslim” 
place. 

The geographical distribution of “Muslim” identity on a broader scale entails an 
image of the territory of Central Asia being fundamentally “Muslim,” though this is 
qualified in certain ways. First, there are patches of non-Muslim population: In southem 
Central Asia, these are mainly in the cities, while in Qazaqstan and the north generally, 
there are numerous “Russian” (i.e, non-Central Asian) rural settlements in addition to the 
overwhelmingly “European” urban centers. Dushanbe, for instance, is thought of by 
many in Tajikistan as being “Russian.” Indeed, it is common for non-Russians to 
overestimate the proportion of “Europeans” in the city--for them, the “Russian” character 


of the city overwhelmingly predominates. As one looks northward, the relatively 
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confined patches of non-Muslims give way to a steadily increasing encroachment of 
“Russians” (including Ukrainians, Germans, etc.) onto tormerly “Muslim” territory. 

The “Muslims” in general have in common that “Russians” have encroached upon 
them, but the impact of this is felt much more strongly in the north--to the degree that 
some Qazags, while not fully becoming a part of the “Russian” category, are of 
questionable status as “Muslims.”” Other Central Asians (and many Qazaqs themselves) 
see the Qazaqs as having lost any cultural identity that would make them distinct from 
the “Russians,” though they nevertheless are not admissible to the “Russian” category 
because of their “Asian” background and “biology” (i.e., their culturally decisive 
“genotype” and “phenotype”--as conceived according to the organismic model).”” This 
marginal status of the “Qazaqs” as “Muslims” leads to a discussion of the more specific 
conceptions of what it means to be a “Muslim” to be taken up in the next section (as 
opposed to the broadly encompassing meaning discussed here). 

While the northern boundary of “Muslim” territory is set up against an identity 
category--“Russian”--that is sharply distinct from the “Muslims,” the Central Asian 
“Muslim” category is much more attenuated and indistinct on all other sides. Central 
Asians recognize a commonality with those just outside of the former-Soviet territory, 
but how far this commonality extends is not sharply conceived. Central Asians are 
typically aware that in Afghanistan there are “Ozbek” and “Tajik” “Muslims,” and this 
awareness gives them a sense of connection with the territory to the south. But to what 
extent these people are the same as Central Asian “Ozbeks” and “Tajiks,” where 
culturally “like” groups leave off and culturally “different” groups begin, and even what 


the differences amount to are questions typically of little concern to Central Asian 


“The “Russian” category, of course, has admitted a great many “Asians” over the centunes, but 
the parucular histoncal context of 20th century Qazaqstan makes this category assimilation much more 
problemauc. A full discussion of this problem would find a place. not here, but rather in analysis of 
“Russian” or “Qazsq” identity (which is rather a special case among contemporary Central Asian 
identities, and not the focus of my work). 
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“Muslims.” The category “Muslim” is geographically open-ended on these sides, just as 


it is defined in very indistinct terms. 


“Musiim” versus “European” 

Meanwhile, being Muslim also has an array of more specific meanings. According 
to the previously discussed, broadly encompassing meaning of the category, “Muslim” is 
a term that is conceived of as virtually insusceptible to qualification--similar to being 
“human” (here I mean “human” as a species, as opposed to a person of humane 
qualities). Either an entity is “human” or it is something else--an animal, an object, etc.-- 
independent of its behavior or intentions. By no measure is a member of the “human” 
species less than fully “human,” or a “good” or “bad human.” One's status as a 
“Muslim,” according to the inclusive meaning, is a consequence of one’s origins and 
essence. Alongside this meaning, meanwhile, there are more specific meanings, 
according to which questions become relevant such as: Who is a “good Muslim’? What 
should a “Muslim” do or believe? What different kinds of “Muslim” behavior 
characterize different groups? 

One of these specific meanings of “Muslim” is associated with the question of being 
“devout,” which is a matter of personal choice, but also follows well-established patterns. 
During Soviet times, being a visibly sincere and active believer had serious liabilities. The 
government’s stated purpose was to punish practices that were detrimental to the well- 
being of the population--thus protecting them from exploitation under the influence the 
“opiate of the masses,” in Marx’s famous phrase. The true intent was undoubtedly an 
effort to weaken anything that might work against the power of the Soviet state by 
providing an alternative power structure and system for social mobilization. The same 
motivation led to many if not all of the efforts undertaken over the years of Soviet rule to 
eradicate any identities and the practices associated with them that were not integrated 


into the power structure of the Sovier state. Thus, those who practiced Islam openly in 
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arenas that confronted the state were subject to a array of sanctions--not because they 
specifically expressed political opposition, but because such practice was taken as an icon 
of an opposed identity. The sanctions against such practice ranged from public ridicule 
and penalties at the workplace--such as prevention from career advancement--to 
imprisonment and even torture or execution. 

In Central Asia, meanwhile, the imposition and napact of such sanctions was limited 
in a number of ways. Local authorities were cften willing to ignore proscribed practices 
as long as these authorities were not themselves in danger of being taken to task for their 
inaction. Many aspects or Central Asian life went on without the close scrutiny of central 
authonties. Because many Central Asians relied mainly or exclusively on a non-official 
subsistence and market economy, sanctions related to employment did not have a great 
impact on a significant portion of the population. Most importantly, there was little to 
inhibit the development of a “tradition” whereby there was commonly an increase in 
religious devotion associated with the onset of old-age, because career advancement and 
even employment ceased to be a concern. Therefore, throughout the Soviet period, both 
official and “illegal” mosques were filled with older men. The authorities congratulated 
themselves this as an indication that religiosity was dying out, but it actually reflected a 
significant level of religious devotion among an extremely broad population--even 
including the majority of those who had earlier in their lives been active in the Communist 
Party and government--but which was confined to a particular phase in life. Knowing 
that one’s father or grandfather who had been an “upright” citizen and was now a devout 
Muslim established the meaning (or rather, meaninglessness) of being “atheist” for many 
Central Asians. 

The persistence of “Muslim” identity in Central Asia in spite of the Soviet 
government’s efforts to eradicate it--indeed, in spite of their successful imposition of a 
predominantly secularized society--has long been a puzzle for political observers of the 


region. From a certain perspective, this was a false problem: to the ext -o ‘nat “Musiini” 
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identity persisted in the broadly encompassing form discussed above, which had little or 
nothing to do with behavior or belief, this was an identity that had almost no political 
content. It thus did not actually have the significance that it was supposed to have. 
Because it was a distinct identity, conceptually opposed to “Russian” identity, it 
amounted to a potentiality--something that could theoretically be mobilized against 
Moscow’s rule, but nothing more. 

This particular identity was assumed to have an added significance by these same 
political observers because of the rapid population increase of the “Soviet Muslim 
nationalities.” The argument typically runs: “The best defense of Soviet Muslims against 
their conquerors has been . . . their biological dynamism and vigour, which has cancelled 
out all Russian attempts at biological or cultural assimilation” (Bennigsen and Broxup 
1983:124). The assumption that an increasing population is particularly difficult to 
“assimilate” is a characteristic application of the organismic model of groups, but is 
fraught with difficulties. “Assimilation” is a conceptual process, not a mechanical one. 
People take on new identities, not as a result of a shortage of offspring, but because the 
new identity becomes compelling while the old identity loses its significance. The only 
instance where identity change 1s actually a mechanical process is when adherents to a 
particular identity are physically exterminated, but this does not concer Central Asian 
“Muslims.” 

The best defense of the Central Asian “Muslims” against assimilation is, in fact, the 
resilience of this category to being conflated with other available categories, or rendered 
irrelevant altogether. In this, the Soviet state provided much assistance, in spite of itself. 
It is, of course, inappropriate to consider the intentions of the Soviet state as unitary or 
coherently conceived and articulated. The Soviet state in Central Asia was composed of 
different interacting components including rule from Moscow, the republican political 
elite, and the most local authorities, as well as many different institutional structures with 


conflicting interests including economic planning institutions, enterprises engaged in 
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execution of the plan, the police, army, secret police, etc. Often one segment thrived on 
the practices which another segment opposed. Thus, one state practice was to induce 
Central Asians to abandon their “Muslim” identity in favor of a “Soviet” identity which 
was only marginally different from “Russian.” Yet at the same time, the “Muslim” 
category in various guises continued to underlie much Soviet policy. 

The “Soviet” category with which “Muslim” was to be replaced was substantially 
congruent with “Russian.” This was qualified only in that some traditional Russian 
practices (such as, Orthodox Christian belief) were excluded from the “Soviet” category, 
which was defined as “modernist,” secular, and loyal to the Soviet state. In addition, 
room was allowed in this category for a certain range of variability which included 
“regional” or “‘nation2!” cultural features which were “plugged into” the broader 
“Russian” cultural scheme. For instance, each of republics of the Soviet Union 
developed a form of folkloric dance which included “traditional” costume and dance 
movements. These forms drew some inspiration from local cultural forms, but essentially 
imitated the Russian pattern (deriving from the nineteenth century Romantic movement 
as widely expressed in East and Central Europe). Each capital city had an opera and 
ballet theater, built with local design motifs, where performances were infused with 
touches of local color in costume and theme. 

Yet another component of “Soviet” identity included “new socialist customs” which 
were devised by central or local authorities to take the place of “backward traditions.” 
One of the key roles of such organizations as the Komsomol (Communist Youth League) 
in Central Asia was to propagandize, encourage or force people to adopt such practices 
as wearing white wedding dresses, burving their relatives under a engraved stone, 
marching on the Ist of May, and conducting a naming ritual for infants at the government 
office of registration (ZAGS). inere were innumerable such prescribed practices, and 


the parallel set of proscribed traditional practices were the object of continual criticism. 
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The war that the Soviet state waged against “tradition” actually worked to help 
sustain “Muslim” identity. In the first place, the purpose of the struggle for many of 
those who engaged in it was not in fact to win, but rather simply to fight. Careers were 
made in the Komsomol by appearing to be effective fighter in this struggle, but ultimately 
no one was held accountable for the outcome. An analogy may be drawn with 
agriculture, where state honors were given to the functionary responsible for cultivating 
large amounts of virgin land regardless of whether it actually produced a crop--and it was 
often easier to cultivate the same “virgin land” repeatedly. Similarly, there was no 
disadvantage in having a great many “Muslims” who retained this identity because it 
allowed for continued campaigns. What is more, the very existence “evil” is what enables 
the definition of “good,” and to the unimaginative bureaucrat, a successful “cultural 
campaign” would challenge him to justify his existence in new terms. 

The flexible, encompassing concept of “Muslim” was particularly amenable to such 
bureaucratic-administrative dynamics. Any “traditional custom” could be related to 
“Muslim” identity even if there were no ideologically “socialist” terms for rejecting the 
practice. Burial in a “traditional Muslim” manner (in small family catacombs with no 
surface mark'rg other than a mound) for example was not un-socialist, but still could be 
defined as “backward.” On the other hand, traditional practices were episodically also 
ignored or even semi-redefined as part of the modern “Ozbek” or “Tajik” canon of 
approved practices. Weddings, featuring many “traditional” Central Asian 
charactenstics--including food, music and dance, community participation and gift giving, 
display of the bridewealth. and the studied moroseness of the bridal couple--were 
considered thoroughly “Ozbek” or “Tajik” and (usually) in no way discouraged by the 
authonties. At the same time, many of these “traditional” characteristics were explicitly 
identified as “Muslim.” Also, there was some state intervention in aspects of 
“traditional” weddings: Arranged marriages were discouraged (as well as the elaborate 


ntual that goes with the arrangements), bridewealth was stigmatized and even prohibited 
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(as a “patnarchal survival”); officiation by mullahs was discouraged; the practice of 
having large, expensive weddings (which were sustained by--and also promoted--mutual 
reliance within the community) was criticized on the grounds that they misdirected family 
resources; and so on. Thus, there was a thorough confusion of acceptable “national 
traditions” and unacceptable “religious survivals.” 

Governmental practices also inadvertently strengthened “Muslim” identity in 
another way. The Soviet government sought to include Central Asian cadres in state and 
party hierarchies in order to give the system of rule an indigenous appearance, and to 
engage or co-opt the most ambitious and “competent” Central Asians. As a result, by far 
most of the people in positions of apparent authority were Central Asians, though non- 
Central Asians (principally Russians) were nevertheless over-represented as compared to 
their proportion in the population as a whole (other than in Qazaqstan where European 
immigrants amounted to about fifty percent). 

Yet in spite of this effort to avoid the appearance of Russian rule, most Moscow 
officials--and local Russians--have maintained severely racist attitudes toward the Central 
Asians, viewing them as innately dishonest. unintelligent, and subservient to tradition and 
authonty. From the point of view of the Russians, there is a unbridgeable chasm Letween 
the culture of the Russians and of the Ceimsal Asians. In spite of efforts to induce Central 
Asians to adopt Russian culture, being “Russian” or “almost Russian’ is nevertheless 
unattainable for Central Asians, who inevitably remain something different. This 
“something different” is not particularly clearly defined, but its contours are essentially 
those of the vague and inclusive “Muslim” identity that 1 have described. The content of 
this identity is of course defined differently by various Russians and Central Asians--some 
Russians long resident in Central Asia have a less racist view of the “Central Asian 
character” while many Central Asians accept the notion of their innate cultural inferionty. 
Though the supposed content of the “Muslim” identity is variable among these groups, its 


encompassing quality and distinctness from “Russian” identity is the same for all. 
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The sense of this distinctness is reinforced in all manner of life situations. There 
are, for example, entirely different terms for participation in various occupations fer the 
two categones. For the most part, “Europeans” dominate technical fields such as 
engineering and medical care. Other fields, ranging from academics in the humanities to 
agricultural unskilled labor are almost entirely the domain of the Centrai Asians. 
Meanwhile, in such fields as management and the state bureaucracy, both groups 
participate, but the terms of their participation differ greatly. Ifa Central Asian occupies 
such well-paying iobs, it is assumed that the position was acquired through connections 
or “affirmative action,” while “Europeans” usually acquire such jobs due to their 
competence (this is a view shared by both “Europeans” and many Central Asians). Both 
groups refer io Central Asians in these contexts with the Russian word “najsional’ 
[male)"/‘natsional’ka [female]””* --which presumably derives from “nafSional’noe 
men’§estvo” [“national minority”}. These assumptions are frequently bom out in the 
varying Strategies used for obtaining jobs: “Russians” witl typically strive to get a good 
education while many Central Asians maximize instead their family contacts. 
Consequently, there are differing expectations about how the two groups will behave on 
the job: the Central Asians are assumed to be much less concerned about the quality of 
their job performance, since their position is assured unrelated to their competence. 
These are of course stereotypes. but they are reinforced continually by a combination of 
prejudice and experience. 

Other situations which reinforce the conception of this “European’/‘Muslim” 
identity-divide pervade all aspects of life. The divide has a very important sensual 
component. A great deal of attention is paid to voices, for instance. Though some 


Central Asians speak Russian “perfectly,” with no grammatical errors and “without an 


* This is yet another term beanng much of the same semantic content as “Muslim.” Another 
such term is “Aziat," which means simply “Asian person,” but is used in the Central Asian context 
exclusively by “Europeans”--to mean pric-anily Central Asians (though Koreans and other immigrants 
to this region might also be included in the reference). 
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accent” (indeed, some do not even know any other language), it is very rare that a 
Central Asian speaks in a way that could not be identified as “not quite Russian.” The 
great majority of Central Asians, meanwhile, speak Russian far from “perfectly” and 
many--especially women--know very little at all. “Europeans,” meanwhile, rarely speak 
Central Asian languages, and those who do typically have a very rudimentary knowledge, 
enabling basic street interactions, with little attention to pronunciation or grammar. It is 
simply not expected that there will be much “crossing” of this language divide. 

Appearance is also considered a foolproof indivaiur of “Muslim” versus “Russian” 
identity. Physical features are relatively divergent (though many “Russians” have 
“Asiatic” features), but physical bearing and behavior are also “read” (largely 
unconsciously) as even more unequivocal signs. Though many Central Asians--especially 
among the elite--have adopted patterns of dress that come almost entirely from Russia, 
the Central Asian form of “European” dress is nevertheless almost invanably 
distinguishable from that of “Russians.” In southern Central Asia, outside of elite circles 
in the capital cities, Central Asian dress is sharply distinct from that of “Russians””® 
(though here also there are many components which were borrowed or modified from the 
Russian repertoire in times past). It is universally expected that Central Asians will 
appear and behave differently from “Russians.” and invariably these expectations are 
met--in part by “real world experience” and in part by the process by which experiences 
are sorted out according to pre-formed categories of expectation. 

In contrasting “Russian” to “Muslim” identity, 1 have moved rather freely between 
the categories “Central Asian.” “Muslim.” “nagsional’,” and even “Tajik”/“Ozbek.” Of 
course, there are significant ways in which these various categones contrast among 
themselves. However, when a Central Asian refers to herself as an “Ozbek,” it is often 


Not to distinguish herself from, say, “Tajiks” or other “national” groups, but specifically 


4 F . on 
In Qazagqstan, Central Asians have adopted much more “Russian” dress. as well as other 
“culture.” 
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to refer to herself as “non-Russian,” “indigenous,” belonging to the vague category of 
culture that connects her with Central Asians generally. When she calls herself a 
“Muslim,” she often means precisely the same thing, with no particular reference to her 
religious belief, or even her commitment to “traditional” practices associated with Islam. 
The reference ts to a category of group membership which is not associated with a 
particular unambiguous term, nor a coherent set of defining characteristics. Such 
vagueness perhaps even stretches the meaning of the concept of “category,” for this 
notion of Central Asian/*Muslim” does not exist in a tightly defined system of contrasting 
terms with clear-cut referents. People often do not conceptualize their identity in neat 


terms. 


Significances of being “Muslim” 

“Assimilation” is commonly conceived of as a mechanical process. We have 
already seen the prominent significance assigned to demographic growth in Central Asia 
by sovietologists in Bennigsen and Broxup’s remark, “The best defense of Soviet 
Muslims... has been. . . their biological dynamism and vigour, which has cancelled out 
all Russian attempts at biological or culturai assimilation.” Of course, any amount of 
“biological dynamism” would readily be cancelled out if these “Muslims” could be made 
to believe that being “Muslim” or “Central Asian” had no great significance. An 
estimated 25 S million American in 1972 considered themselves to be of German descent 
(Thernstrom 1980:406) and undoubtedly many more millions were less conscious of their 
German hentage, and yet this category has very little significance as a group--in contrast 
to “Blacks,” “Italians,” and “Jews” whose categories have sustained much greater 
salience. Clearly, “identity maintenance” versus “assimilation” is much more a 


conceptual matter than a biological-mechanical one. 


Category” 1s defined in the Amenican Heritage dictionary (2nd ed.) as “1. A specifically 
defined division in a system of classification: a class. 2. A general class of ideas, terms, or things that 
mark divisions or coordinations within a conceptual scheme.” 
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To what end, then, am proposing a “model” or mechanism of identity in the form 
of the “attentioi-channeiing model”? “Attention-channeling,” it would seem, is a 
mechanistic process. However, is that it is a mechanism of interaction, not of groups, but 
of concepts, perceptions and behavior. It is not primarily a model of identity per se, but 
rather of the processes in which identity is engaged. Ultimaiciy :dentity is composed of a 
highly complex interaction of innumerable such processes, manifested differently in each 
individual. 

How is Central Asian “Muslim” identity formed? Each person’s “Muslim” identity 
takes shape tn individual interaction with the social world. Let us look at the 
development of one “Muslim” child’s identity--let us give her the fictive name “Suraya.” 
She ts born of course with no idea of who she is. Her parents both fall to disease when 
she is about seven years old and she is brought up in a staie-run orphanage. This gives 
the Soviet state maximal opportunity to imprint its prescribed “Soviet” identity on her. 
“Suraya” is then told that she will no longer be called by the name that her parents gave 
her--but instead “Svetlana,” and that she will learn to speak Russian perfectly in place of 
the language she knows (Tajik). She is thus told that she is not what she is. This creates 
for her an indelible categorical divide. She learns that her physical appearance marks her 
as belonging to the Central Asian category, and she learns two patterns of dress that 
conform to two sets of expectations. She is inevitably uncertain as to which set of 
expectations she should conform. “Svetlana” is taught model behavicr, which is 
specifically defined in contrast to the behavior of those who belong to the category to 
which she belongs, but should not. Because she adheres well to this prescribed behavior, 


’ 


she is successful in filling the role of the model “new Centra! Asian,” and thus she is 
accorded the benefits and advancement that the state is anxious to allocate specifically to 
exemplary Central Asians. Thus “Svetlana” is rewarded with roles tagged “natsional’ka,” 
or “Tajik,” specifically due to her non-adherence to the “traditional Central Asian” 


pattem. The “new Central Asian” pattern is thus intimately tied with the rejected 
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“Muslim” pattern, and both are sharply distinct from the unattainable, thoroughiy 
“Russian’/‘Soviet” model which she is encouraged to emulate. 

In this example, we see various kinds of attention-channeling which operate on 
different levels. The simplest is the process by which she learns that certain traits mark a 
“Muslim” and that she has or is given these traits--dark eyes, olive skin, an accent, a 
particular dress. Her consciousness is structured by structures of significance which 
associate these observable phenomena with a significance that she comes to attach to 
them, thus directing her attention to the component significances which compose her 
identity and that of others in her mind. 

It is important to note that significances of this kind do not inherently define closed 
or coherent sets. The identity is composed of innumerable significances: It would be 
impossible to make a complete list of the signiticances that compose “Svetlana’s” 
“Muslim” identity--what she sees when she looks in the mirror, what she hears in her own 
voice, what she chooses to wear. what places she associates with her “Muslim” identity, 
what she notices in people’s behavior toward her, what she believes about “God” and 
what she knows she is supposed to believe... _ In addition, it would be extremely 
difficult even to articulate many of the significances that compose her “Muslim” identity-- 
the feelings that she associates with her “Muslim” physical features, the smells that she 
associates with “Muslim” places. the feelings that she has about her inability to read 
Arabic script, her memories of her mother’s “Muslim” songs and her father’s spoken 
prayers. The category of “Muslim” for her lacks any semblance of coherence, 
particularly in that she is herself uncertain of what her relationship to it is, but though it is 
vague and contradictory, it is nevertheless very real for her. Finally, she does not even 
suppose that the category has a definite membership which is determined by any definite 
set of cnteria: she knows that the “Muslims” fade into the “Russians” in such cases as the 
Tatars who are “completely russified,” and she recognizes that others of “Muslim” 


background do a much better job of behaving “Russian’/‘Soviet” than she can. In regard 
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to the “Muslim” world as a whole, she recognizes that “the same people” live across the 
border in Afghanistan, Iran and China, but how far “the same people” go beyond that is a 
question on which she has never even thought to have a committed view. 

On another level, this example shows how attention is channeled by experience. 
The experience of being rewarded with “Central Asian”-tagged benefits for her “non- 
Central Asian” behavior have given these categories a very real if contradictory 
significance for “Svetiana’/‘Suraya.” She is praised for her ability to speak Russian well 
specifically because she is not Russian, thus giving relevance to her Central Asian 
identity. This is but one of many ways in which her identity is situationally reinforced. 
When she goes to the market, Central Asian merchants who recognize her Central Asian 
features (regardless of her dress) will often address her in their own language--be it Tajik 
or Ozbek--assuming that any Central Asian knows market conversation in these 
languages while a Russian very likely would not. “Russian” women are less likely to 
become close friends with her--and some would not do so under any circumstances. If 
she wears “European” dress, some Central Asian men will make advances to her, 
assuming that she is “loose like the Russians,” while others will harass her on the grounds 
that she is “violating the Muslim code of feminine modesty.” All of these experiences 
serve to channel attention to her “Muslim” identity, making i constantly relevant in spite 
of her own choices or the behavioral patterns that she has learned. 

Another level of the functioning of attention-channeling in this case involves state 
intervention. As we have seen, in wishing to suppress “Muslim” identity and to promote 
“Soviet”/‘Russian” identity in its place. the state sabotages its own efforts. It has created 
a contrast that gives conceptual strength to the identity that it opposes. It promotes a 
concept of “Soviet” as being what Central Asians are not, so that anyone engaging in 
non-“Soviet” behavior will always feel that the existence of their “Muslim” identity is 


underlined by state interventions that are intended to discourage it. 
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Furthermore, the state has conflated the identities which it has sought to promote as 
“progressive” and “modern,” such as “Soviet Tajik” and “Ozbek,” with the “traditional 
Muslim” category that it has opposed. In the contrast between “European” and 
indigenous--which pervades both Russians fears and racism as well as the bureaucratic 
“affirmative action”--“natSional’ka,” “local,” “Muslim” and “Ozbek”/‘Tajik” are 
interchangeable terms. In the state’s efforts to discourage “patriarchal survivals” it 
proved impossible to ensure that practices that were “bad” were identified as “Muslim” 
and those that were all right--i.e., within the accepted repertoire of “Soviet sccialist 
modern”--were kept properly in a separate category of “modern Ozbek/TAjik.” 

Especially following the Stalin period, to further complicate matters, the Soviet 
state wished to maintain an image of religious freedom before the international public 
(particularly potential Islamic allies in the Cold War) and secondarily before its own 
people. Islamic religion was to have a place in “modern Central Asian” identity, but what 
that place should be was often uncertain. An official Islamic clergy had a circumscribed 
realm of activity (with close KGB supervision), and old men were at times not greatly 
discouraged from attending mosque. The official stance was made more complex in that 
some local authorities saw the practice of “Muslim traditions” as an important part of 
their own identity. “Svetlana” might travel on a “vacation package” arranged through 


her place of work to a “sanatonum” which was built on the site of a mazar, or shrine. 


The great majority of “guests” are actually making pilgrimage with the goal of deriving 
some benefit to their health or life fortunes from the holiness of the place. Such places 
undoubtedly produced a certain amount of revenue as well as prestige and perhaps 
assurance of a place in Heaven for the local authorities who only suppressed this religious 
activity when they felt pressure from the republican capital or the long arm of Moscow’s 
KGB. 

As a result, the state created situations in which it was undesirable to emphasize 


one’s “Muslim” identiiy, but at the same time, made this identity impossible to forget. It 
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contributed to the already rather vague and flexible nature of this identity, encouraging 
people specifically to avoid reference to it in certain contexts, but in so doing, gave this 
identity added weight. Secrets, shame and danger draw intensified attention of those 
who bear them. And as we have seen, this context-variable identity also served as a 
resource. “Muslim” identity articulated complexly with opportunities and risks, and bore 
associations with various proscribed and prescribed practices. Thus Central Asians 
became accustomed to not knowing precisely what being “Muslim” meant, but rather 
allowing it to mean very different things in diverse contexts. There was no chance of 
“assimilating” away “Muslim” identity, because life experiences continually formed its 


significances and thereby channeled attention to it. 


Official identities: “Soviet culture” 


Until this point in the present chapter, I have largely restricted my discussion to 
one, admittedly very vague and multifarious category of identity--“Muslim”--with 
reference to its contrast to the category “European”/‘Russian”/‘Soviet.” “Muslim” 
identity itself has other more specific meanings as yet unconsidered, and therc are many 
other forms of identity which figure in the ways that Central Asians conceive of 
themselves as belonging to groups. There are two categories which the Soviet state 
sought to promote--indeed, which are largely or entirely the creations of that state: 
Moscow’s primary interest was in an encompassing “Soviet” identity. Alongside this 
were “national” identities of the “modern socialist nations” [“natsii’’] or “nationalities” 
[“natsional’nosti” and “narodnosti”] which corresponded primanlly to the republic-level 
terntonal divisions of this part of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
secondarily to distinct recognized groups such as the Koreans, Gypsies, Jews and 
Germans, many of whom inhabit Central Asia 

“Soviet” identity was designed to be largely homogeneous over the entire Soviet 


Union and thus existed in tension with the “national” identities. Minor variations could 
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be accommodated within the parameters of “Soviet” identity--indeed, to some degree the 
identity scheme was constructed specifically with certain “blanks” that were to be filled in 
locally. Language was the most decisive of these, though everyone was expected to 
know Russian, and ultimately the local languages were considered largely expendable. 
Local languages were expected to disappear from public life except in the context of state 
institutions for propagating information--mass education and the media--and of the very 
circumscribed but symbolically exalted realm of the arts and literature. Some weak 
attempts were made to maintain “national” languages as the medium for scholarship and 
higher education, but the Soviet state, in its efforts to promote “Soviet” identity, either 
merely tolerated or actively opposed this expression of “potentially harmful nationalism.” 
Other rubrics which could be filled by “local culture”--usually in highly contrived 
forms--included a range of symbolic and publicly apparent, yet superficial cultural 
practices. Personal names were appropriately “national,” though surnames and 
patronymics were forced into the Russian mold--producing, for example, Rashid 


Makhmudovich Rashidov and his daughter Lola Rashidovna Rashidova.*' Notably, 


however, Russian practice insisted on spelling Central Asian names in a peculiarly 
Russian manner--for instance, “Anum” [“Alim’] spelled with an “A” instead of “Onum” 
with an “O,” or “}Onaau:” instead of “Hynnom”--and the official form was the Russian 
form This parallel system of names, incidentally, channeled attention to the divide 
between Central Asian and “European” identities in much the same way as bureaucratic 


“affirmative action” and other practices described in the previous section. 


*! In Central Asia, only “cultural figures” such as authors and performers were allowed not to use 
these russified forms. 11 is significant that this imposition of the Russian format to non-Russian names 
was not universal in the Sovict Urion: the people of the Baltic region. Armenia, Georgians, Soviet 
Germans. and other “European” groups were allowed to retain theis own (traditional forms of names 
(though some were required to adopt Russian-style patronymics). Central Asian traditions were assigned 
a very low position on this implied hicrarchy whereby only some loca! cultural forms are recognized as 
sufficiently “civilized” to warrant their retention rather than the adoption of Russian forms. A rather 
limited segment of the Central Asian population was particulary concerned with this, and the tssue of 
names was one of the gnevances that were addressed during the perestroika period. Few Central Asians, 
however, have yet availed themselves of the freedom to nd themselves of this fons uf russification. 
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Public occasions and the media were also painted in ‘‘national” hews, with 
“national” dance and attire put on as a sideshow to the center-stage pronouncements of 
“socialist unity.” While the central tcievision broaacasts during Soviet times featured 
“informational” programs on the successes of “socialism” and the evils of capitalism, and 
films portraying the heroic acts of Soviet patriots during the Revolution and World War 
II, Central Asian television broadcasts were dominated by “national” dance performances 
and readings of the “national” poetry (in addition to the Russian “informational” 
programs and films in translation). 

In a book entitled The socialist way of life of the Soviet People (1986), Ismailov 
and Ismailova devote a dozen pages to “National needs and way of life.’ Remarking at 
the outset, “The way of life of the formerly backward peoples of Siberia, Central Asia 
and Qazaqstan was formed under the influence of a low level of economic and social 
development” (p. 58), the authors proceed to explain why all sorts of traditional practices 


were unfortunate consequences of backward conditions. They conclude: 


The development of production and the spread of technical progress have allowed the 

industnalization of the way of life and homogenization of its various elements, and, 

as a consequence. the climination of national peculiantics in this sphere. However 

ethnic specificity is preserved. (p. 69) 

This specificity amounts to “the layout of house plans, furniture, clothing--especially 
among the middle and older generations in rural areas--and food preparation.” 

However, it would be a mistake to suppose that the state did not intervene in these 
realms as well. The great majonty of consumer production was taken over by the state. 
Most forms of crafts and cottage industry were made illegal or were severely 
discouraged. Consequently, the industrialized production was very much subject to the 
State’s desire to establish set cultural forms. An array of consumer goods was established 
that was specific to Central Asia, including dresses (much modified from the traditional 
forms under Russian influence), skull-caps wom by both men and women, galoshes wom 


by Central Asians without a shoe or over a soft leather boot, mattresses used around low 


table or spread cloth on the floor (in place of the dining tables which “Soviet” culture 
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encouraged), tea bowls, locally popular fabrics, and so on. It should be noted here that 
very little of this new, industrially produced culture was specific to particular Central 
Asian “nationalities.” The use of such items thus channeled attention, not to “national” 
rubrics within the “Soviet” scheme, but again to the divide between Central Asian and 
“Soviet European.” 

The enforcement of “Soviet” homogeneity took place on many levels. In part, it 
was a consequence of the imposition of a single state system over all of the Soviet Union 
which gave order to all aspects of life: education, the media, health care, retail trade, 
industnal and agricultural production, scholarly institutions, and so forth. All of these 
institutions were organized in virtually an identical manner throughout the USSR. 
Though stores had very little to offer, the same consumer goods--or very often, goods 
from the same mold, produced locally--were available (or unavailable) everywhere. 
Every child participated in the “Pioneers” (a feeder organization to the Communist Youth 
League and ultimately to the Communist Party), and thus all children were to wear the 
corresponding red neckerchief over their school uniforms, which were also virtually 
identical for the entire USSR. The Soviet school curriculum was in theory uniform. 
Central Asian children were supposed to learn as much about great Russian historical 
figures, such as Peter the Great and the Russian inventors of aviation and radio 
communications, as any Russian schoolchild--and as little about Central Asia’s history. 
The same Lenin Museums were built in capital cities, and even in villages. The same 
propaganda societies and local clubs existed everywhere, offering lectures on atheism, 
Marxism-Leninism, and the evils of all kinds of local traditions. Most local newspapers 
did little other than reprint speeches of the CPSU General Secretary which previously 
appeared in the central newspapers--augmented by the speeches of local figures on 
virtually identical themes. The same Soviet literature and Russian classics were available 


everywhere--usually not even in translation. 
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At the time of my early field research in Central Asia--and even during perestroika 
and the assertion of “national” identities which accompanied it--the most common way in 
which Central Asians (ranging from intelligentsia to collective farmers) portrayed 
themselves as being well-“cultured” was to demonstrate their knowledge of Russian 
culture. It is usual for Central Asians to think of themselves as “backward peoples,” as 
they have been iold they are endlessly by Soviet propaganda. They believe that they 
received the most important aspects of “civilization” from Russia. And to the extent that 
they lack “civilization”--which they see manifested in local government corruption, poor 
management of state enterpnses, their poor standard of living, high infant mortality, etc.-- 
they often attnbute this to their retention of Central Asian “culture” and their failure to 
adopt more “civilization” from Russia. 

“Soviet” identity thus amounts to something they have not fully attained, and 
without which they are inadequate. This again serves to emphasize the distance between 
being Central Asian and being “Russian’/‘Sovict.” “Soviet European culture,” like 
Russian language, is an idiom of which, in their own view, they generally have only a 
halting command. 

Though ordinary Central Asians take this accepted sense of cultural inferiority as a 
fact of life, for some Central Asian intellectuals, it leads to resentment. Furthermore, it 
intensifies a desire to elevate their own cultural heritage, to seek their own cultural 
heroes, and to draw a direct line from Central Asia’s past to contemporary civilization. 
‘Umar Khayyam--who did not occupy a position of greatness in Persian literature but 
rather achieved his contemporary prominence through translation in the West--was 
claimed as an important figure in Central Asia’s cultural legacy. There has been a 
struggle over “national” claims to vanous historical figures. In particular, Ibn Sina 
(known in the West as Avicenna), who is important to the Islamic world and the world- 


at-large as a great scholar and carrier of the Classical philosophical tradition, has drawn 
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great attention in Central Asia in the debate over whether he belongs to the “Tajiks” or 
“Ozbeks” (for more on such disputes over heritage, see page 292). 

At times this desire to vindicate Central Asian heritage has spawned an impulse to 
falsify one’s own identity. I once had an exchange with an elderly Qazaq scholar who 
assured me that the Qazaqs were not in fact the mere nomads that they were commonly 
considered to be, but rather they had been settled urban-dwellers for many centuries. He 
showed me statistics for the settled inhabitants of what is now Qazaqstan at the turn of 
the century, and he noted that the substantial majonty were settled. He did not 
acknowledge that Russians and other immigrants made up the great bulk of this number. 
He must have known this, though he was anxious that a foreign visitor should get the 
best possible impression about the “Qazaq people.” He also affirmed that a certain 
archaeological site dating from the mediaeval period had been a city of over one million 
“Qazaqs”--perhaps two million--though in fact it is very unlikely that the vastly smaller 
actual population of this site was directly ancestral to the “Qazaqs” at all. Qazaq scholars 
and political figures make much of al-Farabi (c. AD 870-950) as the “father of Qazaq 
science” though there is no meaningful sense in which it could be said that he was a 


."* “Qazaqs” prior to Soviet rule were rarely aware of him, and although he is 


“Qazaq 
well-known in the Islamic world, few connect him with Qazaqstan. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the monuments erected to such historical figures and the 
academic institutes named in their honor, few Central Asians have much knowledge of 
then. The presence of statues to unknown figures is emblematic of the sense in which 
the Soviet state’s efforts to transform identity were most successful. For Central Asians, 
“Soviet” identity amounted, more than anything else, to their thorough separation from 


the non-Soviet world--in particular, from their own past and from the larger Islamic 


world to which the region was once intimately connected. While Central Asians fall short 


The encyclopedia. Ka/akliskaia SSR: Kratkaig enisiklopediia (1985-1991), for example, offers 
an extensive arucie on a.-Farabi and cemphasizcs his binhplace while mentioning only in passing Ibn 
Sina--a much more prominent figure by gencral consensus 
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of--or feel alienated from--"Soviet” culture, they also feel disconnected from their own 
past in innumerable ways--many of which were deliberately imposed by the Soviet state. 
They thus feel that two key features of their identity deriving from their experience under 
Soviet rule are disconnection and subjugation. 

Manifestations of this, in addition to the ignorance of history already cited, include 
the following common patterns: Many families know disruptions in their own histories, 
which occurred especially during Stalin’s times and the Revolution. Many were 
displaced: they became refugees or were moved as a result of the innumerable forced 
migrations accompanying the ambitious Soviet engineering of social geography: strategic 
deportations, “collective punishments,” collectivization and mechanization of agriculture, 
settlement of nomads, massive dam and canal projects, the wholesale creation of new 
industrial centers, and the removal of people from remote areas so that they could be 
more easily engaged in the state-run economy. In other families, disruption took the 
form of the “political repression” of family members. In most families, a severe 
disjuncture in family memory resulted from the fear and bad feeling generally associated 
with talking about the past. 

These disjunctions were amplified on the larger societal scale in that many aspects 
of Central Asian history were not merely neglected, but were specifically made taboo as 
subjects of discussion. The fact of the Stalin era repressions--as well as the stories of 
virtually all of those who were repressed--have even now scarcely begun to be explored 
in Central Asian historiography or the press. In addition, the obscure episodes in Central 
Asian history include many others outside the Stalin era in which the state behaved in 
ways of which it is not proud. And just as the embarrassment had a continuity which 
made the Soviet state reluctant to reveal actions of the pre-revolutionary Russian state, 
so the current, post-Soviet states in many cases do not feel sufficiert separation from the 


misdeeds of Soviet rule to allow the history of these to be explored even now. 
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Thus, there is little to connect Central Asians to the events which, by means of 
bloody, Stalin-era repressions, produced their more recent governments. They are even 
less connected with the process by which the Russian revolution was secured in Central 
Asia, and by which the region was earlier made subject to the Russians. The preceding 
period, from the late sixteenth century to the early nineteenth century, has been viewed as 
one in which Central Asia was isolated in backwardness and insignificance, and <herefore 
not worthy of study or comment. Consequently, Central Asians have only the mediaeval 
empires of Chinghiz Khan and Timur to which to refer in orienting their perceptions of 
themselves, as well as the now remote memory that Central Asia was once an integral 
part of the Islamic world. 

The eagemess with which Central Asians have sought out new ties with their non- 
Soviet Islamic neighbors following the cpening of Soviet society under Gorbachev has 
accentuated the sense of lony isolation and resulting culturai differences. In the pasi, 
Central Asians may have been secretly skeptical of the gnm irnage of Islamic society that 
Soviet propaganda paiited for them. But for many Central Asians, greater exposure to 
the Islamic world abroad has served to confirm a sense of its being alien to them. For 
instance, most Central Asians believe that roles and behavior appropriate for women are 
sharply distinct from those appropriate for men. They often feel that Russian models do 
not suite them well. Yet nevertheless, they are not anxious to adopt the patterns set by 
their Islamic neighbors. 

Quite aside from how they would like their society to be, Central Asians recognize 
that seventy years of Soviet expenence have formed their behavior and views in ways 
that link them with other “Soviets” and alienate them from the outside world. Virtually 
every Central Asian male. for example, spent a couple of his most formative years in the 
Soviet Army. Consequently, his views on authority, his tastes in femininity, his sense of 
humor, and other attitudes are inevitably shared in large part with his Russian, Chechen 


and Moldovan army companions. For Central Asians throughout their lives their 
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horizons were those of the Soviet Union: Many went to school in Moscow or Leningrad 
and vacationed on the Black Sea. Some fought and were wounded on the German Front 
in World War II. Everyone heard the daily temperature in Moscow. and three 
generations grew up listening to Russian popular music. Central Asia is beset now witha 
profound nostalgia for the “good old days” of the Soviet Union when the familiar world 
could be counted on. 

All of these experiences make the “Soviet” identity compelling to Central Asians, 
even now. Their connection with this identity, as I have said earlier, is severely qualified 
and they have not felt that they are “Soviet” in many of the key senses in which this 
culture was prescribed to them. Nevertheless, significances attaching to their experiences 
direct their outlook more strongly northward and to the recent Soviet past rather than 
southward and to their remote past connected with the Islamic we:id. The most 
compelling forms of “Soviet” identity for Central Asians thus have resulted only partially 


from deliberate state policies aimed at erasing alternative, pre-Soviet identity patterns. 


Articulated groups 

Thus we have examined two broad categories which play into the way Central 
Asians perceive themselves as belonging to groups--""Muslim’/‘indigenous” and 
“Soviet”/‘Russian’/‘European.” Each of these categories is vaguely defined in a way 
that allows it to be broadly encompassing of the Central Asians. At the same time, they 
perceive their membership in these categories as qualified in important ways. I have yet 
to explore what will be the central topic of the last part of this chapter: “national” 
identities. “Soviet” and “Muslim” identities, while antithetical in Soviet ideology, have in 
common that they relate to categories in which all Central Asians have a more or lese 
equal membership. Thus they draw attention away from any cultural criteria that would 


define a “national” identity. Later, I take up a more detailed discussion of the attempts to 
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give significance to “national” identities following the establishment of the “national 
republics” in Central Asia. 

Meanwhile, there are a large number of identity categones which focus the 
attention of Central Asians away from the significance of “national” categories in the 
direction of local specificity or intra~-community differentiation. In previous chapters, I 
have considered how, for example, the “Ozbek nation” did not exist prior to Soviet rule, 
and how it was put together from a broad array of people who formerly would have 
described their group membership in quite different terms (see pages 46-72). For many, 
particularly among the nomads, lineage categories were most important, while for much 
of the settled population, localities and regions had the broadest significance. Many of 
these specific identities have already been examined. We have seen, for example, how 
the term “Sart” was a broad category applied to much of the region’s settled population, 
and is still a significant category by which some identify themselves (see page 162). And 
we have considered the debate over the status of the Pamiris who are officially classified 
as “Tajiks” (see page 131). 

The mentioned group categories are very complexly defined, as we have scen, and 
their definitions have undergone very substantial changes over time. Criteria of their 
definition include descent, locality, and a vanety of cultural charactenistics that are given 
defining significance. In addition to group definitions that emphasize biological and 
geographical connections between group members, there are other identity categories 
that have more to do with social position--such as occupation or elite membership--and 
life experience--such as military service or having fallen victim to political repression. It 
would be impossible to offer a thorough discussion of all of these categories and their 
complex interaction. Instead, 1 provide some examples that illustrate the relationships 


and dynamics involved. 
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Descent groups 

Virtually all culturally defined groups have some component of definition in terms 
of descent. I have already noted in the context of my discussion of the organismic model 
that the imagery of biological relatedness constitutes one of the most compelling ways of 
conceptualizing groups (see page 206). Thus, there is a tendency to conceptualize all 
culture-groupness as tied to or modeled on biological relatedness. 

Even being Communist in Central Asia, for example, was as much a cultural 
identity as an achieved status. Although the Party’s chief interest in admitting members 
was to ensure loyalty, this loyalty was ofen realized in familial terms. Following the 
period of Stalin’s purges and consequent rapid turnover in the Party ranks, membership 


in the Party and “nomenklatura””? 


in Central Asia became to a large extent hereditary, 
especially for the most powerful core membership. This, furthermore, has not changed 
significantly since the renaming of the Communist parties which followed the break-up of 
the Soviet Union. Along with this hereditary elite comes a concept of cultural unity 
which not only governs expectations about how members should behave, but also serves 
to legitimate membership by defining what characteristics are appropnate in order to 
attain membership status. These characteristics are developed in the family context, or 
context Opportunities such as schooling which the family makes possible--and thus are 
“ascriptive.” Yet they also define the criteria for the “achievement” of membership 
status. Such cultural charactenstics include not merely linguistic competence in Russian, 
but in particular, the ability to speak in specific ways associated with official functions. 
They also include ways of dressing and ways of furnishing one’s house which depend on 
access to privilege. They include attitudes and personal bearing, as well as knowledge of 


practical resources and of how to negotiate the system of power. 


* The nomenklatura was a set of individuals with Communist Party approval to fill key roles of 
power and influence, for a fuller description of this group. sce footnote 73). 
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Thus even such categories of group membership, which are considered in the 
prevailing ideology to be “achieved” statuses, are in fact to a large extent “ascribed.”™ 
In other cases, community identities are infused with the imagery of family relations 
where it is recognized that no actual family relationship exists. Central Asians, for 
instance, when addressing anyone to whom they wish to show respect, use the kinship 
terms of address appropriate for the interlocutors’ relative age and status. It is also 
common to use such terms as “brother” to imbue a relationship of co-membership in any 
sort of group--particularly those which are defined in cultural terms--with a sense of 
closeness analogous to that of common descent. 

In the definition of most culturally defined groups in Central Asia, meanwhile, the 
Notion of genetic continuity is centra!, along with notion of living together in a coherent 
community--as according to the organismic model. Members of Central Asian nomadic 
groups are well-known to have a strong gencalogical consciousness (see for example 


Krader 1963b). Shahrani, writes of the Qirghiz of the Afghan Pamir: 


Traditionally the ability of individual Kirghiz to trace ancestry for seven ascending 
generations in the male line was necessary as a proof of identity and claim to 
membership in a particular Kirghiz orug. Those unable to do so were considered gul 
or slaves, just as were the descendants of those bom of mixed marriages between 
nen-Kirghiz/non-Kazakh. and the offspring of Kirghiz marned to slaves. (1979:151) 


Such strict notions of who is a proper member of an orug, meanwhile, may be more the 
ideal norm than the actuality. After all, the invention of genealogies which are more 
congenial than the “facts” is a well-known phenomenon among the nomads of Inner Asia, 
and with the help of political power or the good-will of one’s peers, it is possible for such 


genealogies to become accepted. 


The idcology of meritocracy entails the notion of a predominance of “achieved” statuses. 
However, such ideology seldom. if ever, precludes the possibility of hereditary merit (whether ic is 
conceptualized as inherited through nature or nurture), which to a large extent renders the concept of 
mentocracy meaningless in terms of outcomes. The distinction between “achieved” and “ascnibed” 
Statuses thus itsclf constitutes a product of the ideology of mentocracy, and in fact even in such 
archetypal mentocracies as America. many “menit” statuses are indeed cultural groups in which the 
cultural reproduction is carried out in the same familial-cxperiential contexts which are common to 
cultural group definition generally. 
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In his study of nomadic “Arabs” (a Tajik-speaking group that apparently migrated 
to northem Afghanistan from the Bukharan Emirate in the 1870s), Barfield notes that as 
nomadic groups become increasingly integrated into the political svstems of non-nomads, 
they tend to “change from a genealogical clan to a patronymic one” (1981:60). That is to 
say, they recognize genealogical relatedness by reference to their clan name--the name of 
a remote clan ancestor--which is been passed down in the male line, rather than the 
reckoning all of the links (or at least the half-dozen or so most recent ones) which 
connect them to that ancestor. The significance of coming into the domain of sedentary 
States is as follows: In the nomadic context, the functions of arbitration over land use, 
punishment for transgressions, and political leadership are mediated on the basis of such 
genealogical criteria. Clan elders at the highest level of common descent between those 
in dispute have authority in the resolution of such matters, and each branch of the lineage 
is considered either junior or senior, thus determining precedence. These functions are 
superseded by the imposition of state control. In other words, the structures of 
significance which, in the nomadic context, continually draw reference to membership in 
a certain lineage group cease to have situational relevance. 

In earlier discussion of the “Ozbeks,” I noted that the continued practice of 
reckoning genealogies has been associated with the more recent Turkic arrivals to 
Central Asian--the so-called “Qipchak” component of the “Ozbeks” (see page 70). Ina 
rare mimeographed document entitled, “Guide for those gathering information on Ozbek 
clans and especially their language (Rukovodstvo dlia sobiraiuStikh svedeniia ob 
Uzbekskikh rodakh i osobennostiakh ikh iazyka]” published in 1927, the anonymous 
author outlined a series of questions in a survey to be addressed to “old men” about their 
clan membership. Though the data from the proposed survey are unknown to me (and 
may never have been collected), the question guidelines themselves are very instructive, 
as they appear to be directed at non-specialist data-cullectors and thus give considerable 


detail about expected results It is evident that the survey was conceived before it 
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became politically expedient to represent the “Ozbeks” as culturally unified. The survey 
was expected to reveal considerable cultural differences among “‘Ozbek clans,” including 
differences in housing patterns, dress. customs, roles of women, antisocial behavior, 
language, and so on. 

Though Soviet policy over the intervening years has greatly discouraged people 
from recognizing clan membership and the cultural distinctiveness of such groups, it is 
clear that a very strong sense of such cultural groups still prevails among many of those 
officially described as “Ozbeks.” In ural areas--ie., the areas where formeriy nomadic 
or transhument “Ozbek” communities have been settled with relatively little disruption--I 
have observed the following patterns: When asked directly, “To what people [“halg” or 
“millat”) do you belong?” the answer was most often “Ozbek.” (Both terms, “halg” and 


“muillat,” have been adopted by the state to mean ‘“‘nation’). However, members of some 


groups would tend more often to refer themselves, even in response to direct 
questioning, as belonging to other groups, such as “Turki” or “Qipchak.” Some “Tirki” 
would even refuse to concede that they are “Ozbeks” at all--especially “Tistc” ‘iving in 
Tajikistan where the official pressure to be “Ozbek” has been less. Meanwhile, when 
referring to their neighbors or to their own customs and cultural differences from their 
neighbors, it is much more common to make reference to other group categories. 
Though I rarely found that people knew their detailed genealogy for more than a few 
generations, the pattern of reference to a remote ancestor which Barfield referred to as 


the “patronymic clan” is common among recently settled or still semi-transhument 


6$ 


nomads.”” The degree to which such genealogical groups are conceived of as culturally 


** The Soviet government. beginning in 1928, forced the settlement of virtually all formerly 
nomadic groups~on the premise that nomadism was an obstacle to overcoming feudalism and 
developing socialism (for details of livestock collectivization see Bacon 1966: 118-122 and Olcott 1987: 
179-187). Simultancousty, livestock herds were confiscated for “collectivization” (actually put under 
State control), which many nomads resisted by every means available including the destruction of their 
own herds. The collect:vization effort and the famine that ensued had a tremendous cost to human life. 
and by 1932 the state relented somewhat. allowing small private herds. Nomadism in something 
resembling tts traditional form has persisted only in extremely remote regions of the Pamir and Ticn- 
Shan Mountains where more intensive state intervention has becn impractical. Elsewhere. the main 
herds are state property and they are herded by brigades of shepherds organized by state or collective 
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distinct as opposed to culturally-like subgroups varies considerably. In some cases, there 
is little moie than a general sense of superiority of one group over another, for example, 
where in other cases--some “Turki” groups, for instance--group members will identify an 
array of differences including ritual practices, patterns of dress, etc. From this one may 
conclude that though people have come to accept on a rather abstract level the concept 
of a “national people” which the state has promoted, in everyday life and local contexts, 
traditional relationships within the community continue to form structures of significance 
which render such lineage categories as the most relevant form of identity. 

In settled communities which were not formed from recently sedentanzed nomadic 
groups, descent group identity takes on forms which are very similar in many ways. I 
have earlier described the category of “Khoja,” a group tracing descent from certain 
religious figures, which cross-cuts the “Gzbek,” “Tajik” and other “national” and 
linguistic categories (see page 159). As noted, this category, and the status superionity 
that it was accorded, was officially frowned upon as a “class survival,” though members 
of the elite emphasized this identity within their community in order to legitimize their 
position. During Soviet times, when I spoke with “Khoja” members about this identity, 
they were often circumspect, as if they were talking about some underground activity. 
Nevertheless, many were convinced that they belonged to a superior sort of people who 
were of a “more refined” culture than their neighbors. They emphasized that it is 
common for ““Khoja” to become teachers and to be university-educated. Many 
considered endogamy within the “Khoja” group to be absolutely obligatory, and many 
insist that others--even their age and social status superiors--should address them with 


the formal pronoun (a practice which is largely adhered to in many communities). 


farms and sent out to pasture lands on several-day shifts. The herdsmen thus have permanent residences 
on the farm and they bring familics with them to remote pasture lands only rarely. usually during the 
summer. Occasionally, a form of transhumence is still practiced where herding families also have a 
summer residence--usually in foothill regions where summer pastures are accessible and relatively nich, 
allowing less movement of the herds. Though the main herds are the property of the state-run farms, 
shepherds aie permitted to have some animals of their own--and additionally, it was possible to “lose” 
some of the state animals for privatc sale or consumption. 
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In the past, among those of “Khoja” descent were many religious figures (mullahs, 
imams), and this is still true to some degree. Meanwhile, as I have mentioned, in some 
areas the “Khojas” are, ironically, well-represented in the local KGB, police, and 
positions of authonty controlled by the Party. Thus, we see how a descent group with 
religious associations articulates with the general principle of virtual membership-by- 
descent in the Communist Party which I mentioned above. Members of this group are 
maximizing their benefit from structures of significance which contribute to the 
construction of legitimate elite status. 

In addition to the “Khoja” descent group, there are other groups which entail high 
status and refined culture as hereditary principles. These include “Sayyid” lineages, 
reckoning descent from Muhammad, and “‘Sheykhs”--a term which has had various 
meanings including descent from certain lineages, and having the (hereditary) office of 
keeper of a Sufi shrine. Among Central Asian nomadic groups and their settled 
descendants, there is a category called “white-boned,” which entails “aristocratic” 
descent reckoned from certain great historical figures, usually of Mongol dynasties, such 
as Abul Khayr Khan (progenitor of the Ozbek-Shaybanid dynasty). Like the “Khojas,” 
the “white-bone” did not marry (as a rule) outside of their group--i.e., with “black-bone,” 
or ordinary people. 

I have encountered people in Central Asia who reckon themseives as “white-bone,” 
but I do not know how widely this category is still recognized. “‘Sayyids” were never 
numerous in the region. The office of “Sheykh,” meanwhile, is extremely widespread, for 
though many shrines have been destroyed during Soviet times, thousands still exist in one 
form or another--sometimes just a small hut marked by shreds of white cloth or the skull 
and horns of an arkhar (wild mountain sheep). Most of thes. “sheykhs” did not work 
with the open approval of the Soviet state, though a few did: as keepers of prominent 
shrines, they were incorporated into the official Islamic administration. The duties, which 


were usually passed from father to son, include maintaining the shrine, ensuring that its 
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sanctity is preserved, and assisting visiting pilgrims in observing properly the local, 
sometimes vscteric ntual The pilgrims then leave money at the shrine to be collected by 
the “Sheykh.” 

Of course such lineages do not have a ‘“‘culture” entirely unto themselves, and the 
usual social science intuition might tend not to designate them as “ethnic groups.” 
However, they are quite analogous to many groups such as certain Jewish or Polish 
Americans who have a strong sense of their identity as a group, and though they engage 
in relatively few culturally distinctive practices, they attach marked significance to the 
indicators of their particularity. 

In addition to “clan” lineages and such “high-born” descent groups, there are 
numerous other groups in Central Asia who define themselves by common descent and 
consider themselves to have a distinct culture. In Chapter IV, we saw that many different 
groups formerly existed where the single category “Ozbek” is now found. Many of these 
have been retroactively designated as “Ozbek clans” in order to support the image that a 
~Ozbek nation” that was on the verge of “consolidating” just prior to the Revolution, as 
described in the official account of the population of Ozbekistan cited at the end of that 
chapter (see pages 177-178). 

Some of the “clan lineages” are quite appropriately considered “Ozbek clans” on 
the grounds that they trace thcir genealogy to the Shaybanid-Ozbek lineages (though the 
literal historical “truth” of these genealogies might well be questioned). It is quite 
another matter, meanwhile, whether their most important identity, before the Revolution 
or since, was as belonging to this broad family of lineages. It is also an open question 
whether such groups were more ready to accept the “Ozbek” naticnal designation than 
others who were not of the “Ozbek” family. My own field research shed little light on 
this question, as little of my work was among “Ozbeks” of this kind. However, on 
theoretical grounds I would suggest that the persistence of distinct identities among such 


groups, which may be “closely related” by some of etic cnitenon is above all dependent 
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on the sometimes very local circumstances that channel attention to the distinct identity 
category. Often members of one community might attach great significance to the 
differences which distinguish members of a nearby community which an outsider might 
consider “closely related” or culturally very similar. 

I have also described numerous groups, now designated as “Ozbek,” which earlier 
would have considered themselves to belong to this category only in the sense that they 
were subjects of the rule of “Ozbek” dynasties. A very similar modern phenomenon is 
the willingness of such groups as the Tajik-speakers of Samarqand to consider 
themselves “Ozbeks,” on the basis of little more than that they live in Ozbckistan. Such 
concepts, however, which amount to an understanding of oneself as an “Ozbek” subject 
or citizen, of course need not amount to a very compelling identity. Again this depends 
on the prevalence of situations in the lives of these people which draw reference to this 
identity. If what is really relevant in most of life’s situations is a much more local 
identity, then people will understand that “Ozbek” is a nationality that one mentions for 
official purposes only. 

The importance of “Arab” identity in some parts of southern Tajikistan and 
Ozbekistan, by contrast, has been created by life experience--not by official recognition. 
The “Arabs” include both Tajik and Ozbek-speakers, and as previously mentioned (see 
pages 163-165), and they have largely been “assimilated” to one or the other of these 
categonies, at least in official records. Meanwhile, many of the “Arabs” have not been 
given the opportunity to forget that they are a separate group. In southern Tajikistan, the 
“Arabs” were pastoralists, herding their sheep in the valleys and foothills along tributaries 
to the Amu-Darya. Pnor to World War II, they had much of this area to themselves 
since it was unsuitable for agriculture without extensive irrigation engineering. In the 
1950s, large-scale irrigation works were undertaken and much of the area came under 
cotton cultivation. For work on these plantations, the state brought in a new 


population--often by force--from mountain areas of Tajikistan (chiefly Gharm and 
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Badakhshan). These people were experienced farmers, but their lands were unsuitable 
for the kind of development in which the state was interested. 

The “Arabs” found themselves in competition for their pasture lands. As 
pastoralists, selling a significant portion of their production on local markets, they had 
managed to maintain a measure of independence from the Soviet state that was not 
possible for the forced laborers of collective farms. This independence had its liabilities, 
however, for as the competition for territory increased, they found themselves unable to 
defend their position from within the administrative system. Positions of local authority 
were almost entirely in the hands of the newcomers. This area, meanwhile, saw little of 
the wealth of its cotton production, and at the same time, the health of its inhabitants 
suffered greatly from the highly toxic pesticides and herbicides used on the cotton crop. 
The competition for resources intensified in the 1970s and 1980s as a result of the rapid 
population growth rate. The position of the “Arabs” was additionally marked, because 
the agricultural population typically considered them worthy of disdain as “culturally 
backward” semi-nomadic pastoralists. Since these “Arabs” are Turkic speakers, they 
were further marked, not only as different from the “Tajik” agricultural population, but 
also as of a secondary status in the “Tajik” republic. 

The government of Tajikistan probably would have preferred to see these “Arabs” 
mix into the “Tajik” population. It is possible that this is precisely what it hoped to 
accomplish by flooding the area with “Tajiks” in the 1950s. Prior to that time, this was 
the portion of Tajikistan where the largest amount of termtory was occupied by an 
“Ozbek” majority. This area’s proximity to Ozbekistan may have caused concern that 
Moscow might someday favor Ozbekistan by a transfer of territory--such transfers 
occurred frequently throughout the Soviet period, and Tajikistan some years earlier lost 
ground to Qirghizstan by this means. However, little is known about the motivations for 


many of the policies of Tajikistan officials. 
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If this was an attempt to promote assimilation, it probably had more of the cpposite 
effect. The language divide between local “Arabs” and the immigrant Gharmi and 
Badakhshani “Tajiks” is particularly accentuated as a consequence of the relocation. In 
this area, Turkic was previously the “lingua franca”® --i.e., the market language and 
language most often resorted to for communication between speakers of different 
languages. Consequently, the “Arabs” typically do not speak Tajik well, if at all, The 
immigrants, likewise, usually do not know Ozbek because the area where they came from 
had little Turkic-speaking population. 

All of these circumstances led to a situation where “Arab” identity not only did not 
disappear, but instead became intensely significant. Decades of counting the “Arabs” as 
either “Tajiks” or “Ozbeks” did not make them disappear as a group, as will be terribly 
evident in my subsequent discussion of the civil war of 1992 in Tajikistan, during which 
“Arabs” were encouraged bv opportunist political figures to “take back their own” (see 
Chapter VII). 

Though indeed many pre-revolutionary identity categories have undoubtedly lost 
their salience as a result of many decades of dramatic changes, others clearly have not. 
Where they have remained significant--or have taken on new significances--this is often 
the result of very local circumstances. Due to the coherence of the political system with 
its relatively unified goals and oft-employed methods of implementation, meanwhile, the 
same kinds of local circumstances often repeated themselves throughout Central Asia. 
Relocation of populations for economic-administrative purposes, for example, was 
undertaken again and again, with similar consequences. The Soviet authonties seem to 
have imagined that they would never have to reap the consequences from such social 
engineering schenies. Possibly decision-makers “provected” themselves from a realization 
of the consequences of their policies because they also dictated that assessment of the 


consequences should report success Soviet ethnographers, thus, were often engaged in 


“tn areas further south and cast. Persian-Tajik-Dan was the “inter-cultural” medium. 
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testifying to how smoothly the social engineering was going. Naturally, the “Ozbeks” 
were found to have abandoned the “narrow” clan identities and to have become one with 


the “Ozbek socialist nation.” 


Community: Cities, villages and regions 

I have previously cited Bartol’d’s remark that “the settled inhabitant of Central Asia 
feels himself above all to be a Muslim, and secondarily, a resident of a particular city or 
location” (see page 170). In fact, it is a question that cannot be resolved whether the 
primary identity of a Central Asian--now or during the pre-revolutionary times to which 
Bartol’d refers--is indeed “Muslim.” It would be a pointless definitional exercise to 
determine whether “primary” identity is the identity that one refers to most often in 
speech versus the identity which is most deep-down and “essential” but of which one may 
not be consciously aware, the identity which has the most impact on one’s daily life 
versus the identity for which one would be most ready to lay down one’s life. Ultimately, 
there is no way even to assess any of these questions--we cannot, as a test, ask anyone to 
lay down their life for several alternative identities. Furthermore, identities are not 
discrete, like hats that one might put on. We have seen how being “Ozbek” or “Tajik” is 
in many ways inseparable from being “Muslim”--we cannot, for instance, discern the 
“Ozbek” aspects of the wedding custom from the “Muslim” ones. The “Muslim” 
wedding in Central Asia, as I have noted, is characteristic for its local variations, and 
indeed, the “Muslim” wedding is conceptualized precisely as encompassing the vanability 
of the Samarqand wedding, the Leninabad wedding, the Namangan wedding, etc. 

The relative importance of “Muslim” versus the local identity which Bartol’d places 
on the secondary plane is chiefly a matter of context. Ina sense, the local context is the 
entire world for much life activity in which Central Asians engage. The significance of 
the local context is encroached upon to the extent that people become engaged in larger 


worlds of communication. Of course, “Muslim” identity was first created by a larger 
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world of communication that encompassed Central Asia over a millennium ago, but the 
impact of such worlds has intensified with the advent of mass communications. 

The simple existence of mass communication messages is not sufficient for them to 
impinge on local cor texts--they must also engage people’s attention. The impact the 
mass media in Central Asia during the Soviet period, for instance, was limited to a large 
extent simply because many people did not pay much attention to it. Because a large 
percentage of broadcasts were in Russian, and were the same for the entire Soviet Union, 
there was little to draw Central Asians in. During my early visits to the region, virtually 
the only broadcasts that Central Asians typically listened to were of Central Asian music. 
The television, in most Central Asian homes, was treated as a device for creating 
background atmosphere, with very little attention paid to it. Most people were 
supremely uninterested in what Gorbachev might be saying in Moscow, and the local 
political scene was perhaps of even less interest. 

Of far greater concern to most people is what is happening in their own community, 
and particularly, what bearing this has on their ability to solve practical problems, such as 
supplying household needs, making money, adding onto one’s house, arranging the 
marnage of one’s children, arranging good jobs for them, and the like. As the 
Samarqandis responded to those who offered to promote their “Tajik” identity, they had 
plenty enough to worry about without worrying about their official identitv. However, 
local identities do often influence the most practical problems of life. I have discussed 
how being “Arab” in southern Tajikistan relegated a community to a secondary status 
will little influence in the local government. In Samarqand, “Tajik” identity may not have 
much practical to offer, but being Samarqandi counts for a great deal--and more 
particularly, being from a particular community within the city could be decisive in 
gaining the ear of an official who can arrange for you a job or a place in a good school. 

Though Soviet media had limited impact on Central Asians, and efforts to form a 


“Soviet” identity did not often produce the desired results, the Soviet system of 
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government and the economy nevertheless had substantial effects--if not necessarily the 
intended ones. Soviet government introduced a massive bureaucratic system into Central 
Asia, and despite the fact that there was a substantial unofficial economy, this 
bureaucracy impinged many aspects of people’s lives. Interaction with the bureaucracy, 
meanwhile, was an overwhelmingly local dynamic. Those who populated the portion of 
the bureaucracy with which one ordinarily dealt were members of one’s own community, 
or of a community nearby, with which one had numerous other relations. Thus, the local 
official to whom an “Arab” might have to appeal in sccking a Job on a collective farm or 
a garden plot is more than likely a “Gharmi Taiik” with whom he is already familiar--and 
may have a personal relationship of antipathy. 

The communities that are important for identity are of a vanety of types, including 
villages, cities, city neighbcrhoods, local regions and regions of a somewhat larger scale. 
Within Samarqand of the early twentieth century, there were about 100 neighborhoods, 
or “guzars” [in Russian: “makhalla”], including the semi-urban areas on the edges of the 
city. During Soviet times, these units were integrated into the administrative structure 
that existed for the entire Soviet Union, with a neighborhood committee that was 
answerable to the local government executive committee. This formal “neighborhood 
government” played a role in coordinating city government programs, such as benefits to 
veterans and the disabled, loans (often these programs were more theoretical than 
actual), and the distribution of “mother heroine” awards to mothers who made 
extraordinary contributions to the birthrate. It also coordinated the construction of local 
“clubs”--which were intended to be the centers for distribution of state propaganda (they 
typically had a “Lenin corner” within them with some literature and knickknacks of 
Marxism-Leninism), replacing the function of the local musque/tea house as the “heart” 
of the neighborhood community, but which were mainly used by neighborhooa men’s 
groups meeting weckly to eat and get drunk (I have even seen cases where attached to 


such “clubs” were places where one could buv and use hashish and opium). Probably the 
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community looked to the neighborhood committee most is in its role of assistance to 
family celebrations such as weddings, circumcisions, and wakes. The committee has at 
its disposal the large number of chairs, tables, table settings, and rugs, and the stage and 
sound amplifying system necessary for staging the large events that these occasions 
require. The timing of such events had to be approved by the neighborhood committee 
So as to ensure the availability of equipment, especially during “high season” (i.e., late 
summer and early fall). 

This neighborhood organization, meanwhile, was not a Soviet invention. The 
neighborhood structure which the Soviet system integrated was a continuation of the 
intra-urban organization which had existed in Central Asian cities from time 
immemonial.” The neighborhood leadership now officially approved by the city 
government, was formerly selected from among the senior members of the community. 
Indeed, community consensus continued to play a role in the selection of these figures 
throughout the Soviet period. In times past, the community elders--called the “aqsaqal” 
in Turkic, or “moysafed” in Tajik (both meaning “white-beard”)--were responsible for 
allocating community resources such as land and water, had the authority to settle 
disputes, and generally had substantial influence over the lives of the members of the 
community. 

Such communities were frequently associated with quite distinct identities: 
professional categories, groups of who originated from elsewhere, groups considered 
culturally quite distinct, and more subtle but nevertheless impoztant cultural distinctions. 
In Samarqand, there are neighborhocds which--though not homogeneous--are associated 
with such groups as the Jews of the Central Asia, or “Bukhari” Jews that have been 
represented in this area for centurics, and the “Irani’--a group of very mixed ongins, 


whose ancestors were in many cases were Shi'ites and formerly lived in Marv (now in 


*’ Central Asian scholars have studicd the history of these neighborhoods fairly extensively. Soe 
for, example, M. M. Abramov’s work on Samarqand (1989), Mukhtarov’s on Orateppa (1976), 
Tursunov's on Khuyjand (1967), and Sukhareva's on Bukhara (1966). 
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Turkmenistan; see page 162). The city’s guzars include one named “T4shkenti”--the 
residence of a group that moved from Tashkent to Samarqand some time in the past--and 
analogous guzars also include “Dahbedi,” Shahnsabzi,” “Urguti,” “Zaamini” (after towns 
in Ozbekistan), “Khujandi,” “Urmetani” (towns now in Tajikistan), and “Qashghari” (in 
Chinese Turkistan). Corresponding to the city’s importance as a trade center, a number 
of guzars were associated with trades: “Carmgaran’” [“leather-workers”], “Kharratan” 
{“wood turers” ], “Kulalanan” [“potters”],“Sozangaran” [“needle-makers”], “Zargaran” 
(“jewelry-makers”], “Zingaran” {“bridle-makers”]. These trades played a substantial role 
in defining identity since they were passed in families, and each amounted to its own 
esoteric domain; each trade had its own “risala,” or charter, which dictated, for example, 
the prayers that were peculiar to the profession. 

The significance of these trade specializations associated with particutar 
neighborhoods has virtually disappeared, but the pattern continues of passing within the 
family trades and professions along with the culture the culture and cultural identity that 
are associated with them. I have already noted this in relation to positions in the 
Communist Party and government (see page 254), and I have mentioned the role that 
“Khoja” in particular play in “law enforcement.” A large number of barbers are Central 
Asian Jews, a substantial number of Central Asian Gypsies make their living by begging, 
and many of the Koreans that were transported to the area under Stalin are involved in 
horticulture and trade in produce. Such strong associations between a particutar and a 
profession may be observed in virtually all occupations. 

This is in part a consequence of the Soviet bureaucratic system which controls 
access to positions and allows for a considerable amount of “corruption.” Since virtually 
all property and resources are state-controlled, connections are esscutial in order to 
negotiate the extra-legal and unofficial mechanisms that regulate access to the resources 
necessary for any kind of economic activity: permission to sell goods on the market, 


provision of raw materials, access to vehicles or buildings--even simply freedom from the 
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legal or illegal interference of “law enforcement” authorities. All of this requires an 
elaborate and effective network of mutual back-scratching relationships, which is most 
readily developed within the family framework. Thus the son takes over the network that 
the father established. However, as each person seeks to maximize the breadth and 
effectiveness of her network, it is often expedient to draw on criteria of connectedness 
that extend beyond the immediate family to a larger community. Central Asians typically 
are well aware of their distant relations who might have access to any domain that may be 
of practical value. These relationships are cultivated, in particular, through the large 
community celebrations which I have mentioned (see page 225). Furthermore, people 
draw reference to other criteria of connectedness in cultivating their network, including 
many of the categories of local group identity that | have considered in this and previous 
chapters. Attention is thus drawn continually to these identity categories in the 
expenence of everyday, practical needs. 

In addition to creating a bureaucratic system which promotes an emphasis on 
connections based on family and group identities, the state often enhanced the 
significance of community group identities by implementing policies that were directed 
specifically at communities. Policy-makers frequently seem to have conceptualized the 
solutions to their problems in terms of manipulating communities as units. Thus, in the 
instance described above where the state sought to populate newly irrigated lands with 
cotton plantations (see the discussion of the “Arabs” and “Gharmi” in southern 
Tajikistan, pages 261-263), the solution employed was simply to relocace entire 
communities--without much concern as to whether they really wanted to move. This 
approach was employed repeatedly wherever cotton labor was needed in southeastern 
Central Asia. In the 1950s and 1960s, for example, virtually the entire population of the 
Mastchah region (called in Russian “Mat¢a’’) of Tajikistan, in the headwaters of the 


Zarafshan River--approaching 50,000 inhabitants--was forced to relocate to an area of 
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northem Tajikistan which had previously been home only to nomads but had recently 
been made “habitable” thanks to massive irrigation schemes. Despite the claims of Soviet 
ethnographers and propagandists, who affirmed that the transfer was a humanitarian 
gesture to relieve the terrible mountain conditions of the Mastchahi, the move was 
devastating to this population. The lowland living conditions presented them with 
searing summer temperatures and array of diseases to which they were unaccustomed, 
and because they were forced literally to build new communities from the ground, they 
lived in ternble poverty, especially during the initial years, with sickness, malnutrition 
particularly among children, and severe loss of life.” In order to ensure that they did not 
retum to their homes--as many attempted to do--tanks were deployed to obliterate their 
former communities. 

Although this kiad of arbitrary government action is most commonly associated 
with the Stalin period, in fact the same continued until very recent times. Another major 
valley in the Zarafshan River headwaters somehow managed to remain relatively 
untouched until the mid-1970s. The Yaghnab Valley epitomizes remoteness, and thanks 
to this, a group called the “Yaghnabi” has managed ‘o preserve a language that derives 
from the Eastern Iranian “Sogdian” language that elsewhere in Central Asia was replaced 
by Tajik/Persian a millennium ago (see the discussion of the “Mountain Tajiks” on page 
144). Compared with Mastchah, the Yaghnab population was insignificant--only a few 
thousand--and with the already pressing problem of population increase, it is improbable 
that the chief motivation for the deportation of the Yaghnabi from their homeland was 


procurement of cotton labor. More likely, it was the local government’s desire to free 


** The territory of “New Mastchah” previously had been part of Ozbekistn, but was transferred 
as a gift to Tajikistan and the unfortunate Mastchahi “Tajiks” who were to make it productive for the 
Sovie state. 


* Reliable data on the scale of the suffering are naturally unavailable. Most of what has been 
written about the Mastchahi and their relocation is by M. KhamidZova. whose carcer as an ethnographer 
was evidently based on the assignment of whitewashing the Mastchahi and Yaghndbi cases: their life 
before the move was terrible. but aflenwards it could scarcely be better (1974). 
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the Yaghnab Valley in order to run sheep--an activity from which is much easier to derive 
state revenues than the subsistence agriculture which was the Yaghnabis’ livelihood. 
What awaited the Yaghnabi on the cotton plantations of Zafarabad was a dismal fate very 
similar to that of the Mastchahi--and they were undoubtedly well aware of this.” They 
resisted relocation so adamantly that eventually the authorities loaded the men into 
helicopters by force, leaving the women and children with no alternative but to follow 
after overland. Some attempted repeatedly to return (covering over 100 km by foot 
including high mountain passes), but the government continued to expel them until the 
mid-1980s. 

The “Yaghnabi” identity, prior to this move, was in some sense on the decline. 
Villages on the fringes of the Yaghnab Valley where the Yaghnabi language was spoken 
at the start of this century are now purely Tajik-speaking. Many Yaghnabi had 
voluntanily left the valley, particularly to the capital, to pursue jobs and an easier life with 
more amenities. Regardless of the language spoken, the people of these remote mountain 
areas would undoubtedly have continued to view themselves as culturally distinct. In 
fact, many non-Yaghnabi speakers in this area do not distinguish the Yaghnabi as a 
separate group by the language cniterion, and many Yaghnab speakers affirm that they 
are ““Tajiks.” though they view the people of this area as very different from other 
“Tajiks.” 

It is possible, mcanwhile, that the deportation actually resulted in an intensified 
sense of the Yaghnab identity. When moved to the Zafarabad region, the Yaghnabi 
virtually reconstructed their old communities on the new ground. New streets were 
given the names of old villages, and much the structure of the community was sustained. 
In their new context, the Yaghnabi gained a reputation for conservatism, and indeed 


among few communities in Central Asia are religious practices as carefully observed and 


” The temtory of Zafarabad. like New Mastchah. was transferred to Ozbckistan from Tajikistin 
as the land came under irngation. 
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women as isolated from men. Many children as well as women of all ages continue to 
speak only Yaghnabi. The distinct Yaghnabi identity is concretized in reference to a 
great many “Yaghnabi” practices, ranging from habits of food preparation to the 
inclusion in their ritual many elements from Zoroastrian traditions.” 

The Yaghnabi and Mastchahi are but two examples of groups that were subjected 
to group-oriented policies under the Soviet state There were numerous other small and 
large scale transfers of Central Asian populations. I have discussed the Gharmi (as well 
as Qarategini and Pamir) who were moved to southern Tajikistan. Meanwhile, perhaps 
the largest population disruption of this kind was the settlement of Qazag and Qirghiz 
nomads, which was associated with the efforts to bring large steppe regions under plow 
(mainly by imported Russian and Ukrainian peasants tumed collective farmers). Many 
groups, including Germans, Koreans, Cnmean Tatars, Kalmuks and Meskhetian Turks 
were forcibly transported to Central Asia--in many cases, as “collective punishment” for 
alleged collective acts of treason during World War II. Typically these groups were 
administratively accommodated by establishing them in communities largely or entirely 
unto themselves. Thus, for example, though the German language did not widely 
persist--many of the Germans that were moved to Central Asia had resided in the Volga 
region of Russia since the second haif of the eighteenth century--communities retained 
their homogeneity and continued to be viewed as sharply distinct cultural units, 
characterized by “German orderliness,” “industry,” and so on. 

The elimination of most forms of cultural diversity was a clear goal of the state. 


Though in schools instruction in the language of one’s own community was legally 


™ Prior to the widespread adoption of Islam in Central Asia beginning in the 8th century. the 
Zoroastrian religion predominated along with others including Buddhism, Manichacism. Nestonan 
Christianity and “Shamanism.” Zoroastrian (and other “pre-lsiamic”) elements are found in the ntual 
traditions of many parts of Central Asia. but are especially common in mountain areas, including 
parucularly the Pamir region. Histoncal sources note that the inhabitants of the Yaghn4b and 
neighboring valleys were only superficially islamicized until very recent umes. One still encounters 
local community rituals which, for example. reflect the Zoroastrian veneration of fire. The Yaghnabi. 
like other groups among whom Zoroastnan influence is strong. do not as a rule themselves recognize 
this as Zoroasinanism. 
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guaranteed, for many communities it was limited or non-existent. The early Soviet show 
of accommodating diverse “national” groups with their own newspapers and literatures 
was very soon curtailed. Cultura! organizations oriented toward promoting the culture of 
particular groups were “discouraged,” sometimes with the most severe of measures-- 
particularly in the many cases were cultural identity was given focus by particular 
grievances such as the mentioned mass deportations and policies of cultural suppression. 

The question thus arses why the state employed measures that ultimately caused 
people to intensify their focus on their cultural identity. Why did they move entire 
communities largely intact? Why did they try to force “assimilation” in a way that caused 
a reaction that focused identity? Why did they continue to structure policies based on 
group identity criteria rather than purely on the basis of individual loyalty to the state? 

The answer on one level is no doubt that the functionaries carrying out these 
policies were often unimaginative and lazy; when called upon to accommodate a 
deported population, for example, it was simplest to set aside a particular bit of land for 
them and essentially force them to accommodate themselves. When in doubt, it was 
often easiest for a bureaucrat to close a school in a marked language, rather than to nsk 
having to account for why he allowed it to exist. 

In addition, much cultural policy implementation was no doubt the pure expression 
of the assertion of power--often on the most local level. Expressions of cultural 
distinctiveness became labels that were manipulated in power games. The precedent was 
established during the era of greatest Stalinist repression, when Party members built their 
careers by chocking up successes in the fight against “sabotage”: Most “sabotage” was 
purely concocted, but by concocting more “sabotage” than your rival, you could build a 
career ii ne service of the Soviet state. A concept of struggle against cultural 
“survivals” was developed that was served an almost identical function to the battle 


against “sabotage” in building bureaucratic careers--and while the struggle against 
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“sabotage” soon abated (in its most blatant forms at least), the struggle against “negative 
cultural phenomena” has continued as a career-building tool until the present. 

Cultural policy implementation was also an expression of power in a broader, less 
career-specific sense: It was a way of keeping people continually aware that the state 
was “interested” in them--a sort of “preventative” approach to control. In Central Asia 
under Soviet rule, an important feature of political identity was the sense that one’s 
realms of possible action were tightly circumscribed by the state. There was a general 
feeling that to a very great extent, if the state wished to know what you were doing, it 
could find out, and if the state wished to prevent you from doing something or oblige you 
to do something, then it could do so. There is no accurate estimate of the percentage of 
the population that did some informing for the KGB, but it is certain that the percentage 
was extremely high--undoubtedly not always because the informing was particularly 
useful for that organization, but often also simply to emphasize to informants and non- 
informants alike that there were plenty of eyes around. This sense of ubiquitous state 
intervention was sustained often by apparently purposeless inter. ations in all aspects of 
life. For example the requirement that all Central Asians accept surnames with the 
Russian suffix “-ov” served no significant practical purpose--it certainly did not induce 
one to think one was Russian, sav, when one’s name was “Ali Muhammedov” rather than 
“Ali Muhammed”--but the impcssibility of going against this was firmly fixed in people’s 
minds. 

Finally, Soviet cultural policv-makers undoubtedly had an exaggerated sense of the 
potency of their totalitarian rule.“ They really seem to have believed that they could 
accomplish whatever they wished--and they protected themselves from being aware of 
their failures by “killing the messenger” who reported them. This, for example, they 


seemed to believe that by eliminating schools and publications in Pamin languages, they 


The term “totalitanan” has nghtly been rejected as a description of Soviet reality. It does. 
however, charactenze fairly well the goals that various institutions within the Soviet system—notably the 
KGB and the system of censorship and propaganda--were intended to achieve. 
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could eliminate the distinct Pamir identities. Though Soviet ethnographers who worked 
in this region were confronted with this failure, they were not allowed to write about it-- 
and indeed, we have seen instances where ethnographers curried the state’s favor by 
reporting what it wanted to hear, as in the case of Davydov (see pages 131-137; see also 
the case of KhamidZanova in footnote 69). Soviet President Gorbachev revealed his 
depth of knowledge about “the nationality question” in Central Asia when he referred to 
Tajikistan as “Tajikia” (a term that was never in use by anyone, unlike the Russian terms, 
“Kirgizia,” “Turkmenia,” or even Lenin’s idiosyncratic term “Uzbekia”). Of course, the 
vast majonty of relevant cultural policy decisions were made on a bureaucratic level far 
from Gorbachev and his likes. The KGB, which was the main institution that was 
supposed to make information and enforcement complete in the totalitarian system, had 
its own agendas which discouraged it often from fulfilling either of these roles. Asa 
consequence, bureaucratic dynamics played a far more important role in influencing the 


formation of cultural identities than any deliberate cultural policies. 


Elites 

It is important to note that the ruling elite itself is an identity group, as I have 
already mentioned in connection with the group-defining criterion of descent (see pages 
254-254), and furthermore, this identity category articulates with others. In many 
respects, the nomenklatura” in Central Asia lived in a world unto itself. Most non- 
nomenklatura had extremely little idea of the benefits accorded to the elite, and though 


some of the satisfaction of privilege is always in showing it off, the Soviet elite was very 


7334, the Soviet political system. the nomenklatura was a subset (for the most part) of the 
Communist Party which was considered cligible to fill all sorts of influential positions ranging from 
factory executive managers and chairmen of collective farms to the administration of academic 
insututions, the media. and the upper echelons of government ministries, and the Party itself. Many 
such positions were never filled by non-nomenklatura individuals, and once designated as a member of 
the nomenklatura, one might. in the course of a carcer, move between positions in quite unrelated fields. 
AS a member. one was entitled to access to special stores which provided goods unavailable elsewhere, as 


well as to special. prionty waiting lists for housing, cars, dachas, vacations. etc. 
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careful to show off to a relatively narrow audience of elite comrades. Privilege was thus 
accompanied with secretiveness, as expressed in unmarked shops that the non-select 
could not enter and walled neighborhoods with entry guards. Meanwhile, around the 
fringes of the nomenklatura system there was a substantial portion of the elite who had 
considerably fewer privileges but great aspirations. This system remained almost entirely 
intact in Central Asia throughout the period of Gorbachev’s reforms, and though it has 
had to adjust to the demise of the Soviet Union, the political system of granting access to 
privileges remains much the same. 

Most of the elite is concentrated in capital cities, since this is the location of the 
great bulk of the bureaucracy, and correspondingly, the general conditions in these cities 
are substantially better than elsewhere. Since Russian language and the ability to behave 
culturally “European” are prerequisites for many (formerly) nomenklatura roles, and 
since definitions of privilege and success are to a large extent framed in “Russian” terms, 
the elite are generally far more “russified” than the general population. This is expressed 
in attire, homes, and drinking habits, as well as the realms in which women are 
encouraged to engage and the frequency of arranged marriages (which are the absolute 
norm among the vast majority of the population). 

Meanwhile, there are markedly different groups within the elite, and these groups 
view themselves as culturally distinct. First, aside from the highly russified urban elite, 
there are the chairmen of collective farms, heads of other rural enterprises (local brick 
factories, etc.), and government and party officials representing rural areas and small 
towns. In terms of outlook and cultural practices, these people differ little from the 
general rural population, except in their conviction that they deserve to rule over others. 
This conviction is reinforced by the usually hereditary nature of membership in this 
group. Not infrequently, the prominent position that such families have in the community 
extends back to pre-revolutionary times. Such families typical aspire tu enhance their 


position through the mobility that is afforded by the republic-level government and Party 
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hierarchies concentrated in the capitals. Members of this rural elite thus typically send 
their sons and daughters for education in universities and technical institutes the capital, 
and a large percentage of the student population is composed of such offspring of the 
uneducated elite. In most cases, however, it is not the education that is being sought-- 
rather the parents want their children to have the diploma, and the children are chiefly 
interested in the adventure and lifestyle offered by student life in the capital. In most 
cases, meanwhile, these students return to their families to enter an arranged marriage 
and to pursue their careers within the network of connections of the parents. The family 
usually will strive, however, to establish at least one of their children in the capital in 
order to facilitate access to the many resources that are scarce in the secondary towns 
and countryside. 

A second group within the elite is based in the republic capitals and the larger cities, 
and derive either from families long-established in these cities or from members of the 
rural elite (mentioned already) who have become established here. This group is 
generally more closely connected with the central institutions of power, and typically 
more “europeanized.” Though living the capital, those whose background ts from other 
regions invanably maintain close connections with those regions. Since the Central Asian 
economies are based in large part on agricultural production and raw matenial 
exploitation, the rural economy forms an essential base of power and wealth for the urban 
elite. Members of this group typically hold the most powerful positions in both politics 
and the economy. 

The third group of elite might be called “the cultural elite”: those occupying 
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positions in higher education, academic institutes, media and the arts.” This group has 


its roots in an extremely small group of Central Asians who, at the time of the 

*4Tn this discussion, | do not consider the “Russian” component of the elite--which is best 
understood as part of the Sovict Russian clite as a whole. Though in some sense the “Russians” 
(including non-Russian European grouns) are very much a part of the Central Asian scene. they are not 


the focus of the present study, and in anv case, my ficldwork provided me with relatively limited 
experience of them. 
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Revolution, had become involved in such fields as literature and historical scholarship as 
understood in Russia.” Meanwhile, this group was dramatically expanded beginning in 
the 1950s in an effort to build symbolically important institutions of a “national” 
character. In all fields of scholarship, but especially the humanities, as well as literature 
and the arts, journalism, and other domains where “national” identity was of particular 
symbolic importance, Central Asian “national cadres” were drafted and their careers 
boosted, often without their competence keeping pace. Typically, they were sent to 
Moscow or Leningrad for advanced education, and on their return, they assumed 
leadership positions in the newly expanding bureaucracy--establishing the first local 
“schools” in many of these fields. They have often used the clout thus obtained to ensure 
that their own family members also takes up roles in this cultural elite, which continued 
to expand through the early 1980s. 

Members of this last group, while often the most “russified,” arc also oftcn the most 
anti-Russian in orientation--i.e., anti-colonialist, but especially, anti-russificationist. 
Members oi other groups in the elite have tended to view matters more pragmatically, 
recognizing that the system which provides them with privilege hinges on the relationship 
with Moscow and the Communist power structure as a whole. Nevertheless, by 
profession, these cultural leaders, until glasnost’ at least, were obliged to avow the 
virtues of Russian culture, and they partake eagerly of the material treats--very often that 
which is valued in “Russian” culture--which their elite status obtains for them. 

The elite is also divided along another set of criteria. I have noted that many of 
those in the highest levels of power, particularly in the capital, maintain strong ties with 
the region trom which they (or their parents or grandparents) have come. More 


specifically, they have built their careers with the help of their familial network, and here 


”* This group. including notably the Jadidists--advocates of social and intellectual reform within 
the framework of Islam--was in large measure a product of Russian influence following their conquest of 
Central Asia. Pnor to this, the world of Central Asian cducation, arts and intellectual life was generally 
confined to Islamic insututions with a very conservative onentation. 
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the notion of “family” is in some sense extended to tnclude the elite group from their 
“home” regicn generally. Thus, in the capital cities--and regional centers as well, to the 
extent that positions here are not purely local but part of the republican power structure-- 
the elite is sharply divided on the basis of where “their people” came from. 

Membership in regionally based elite groups does not often have marked expression 
in cultural differences, though certain symbolically important practices such as regionally 
specific funeral practices might be observed, but the elite are intensely aware of these 
divisions in that they effect their career fortunes. Consequently, patterns may typically be 
observed of the elite from a given region dominating a pariicular bureaucratic apparatus 
in the capital, in which they strive to secure positions for their “countrymen” whom they 
can then count on for support in their further bureaucratic aspirations. I have mentioned 
that one of the chief mechanisms by which rural elite families gain a foothold in the 
capital is by sending their children to university (or some other institute) there, and 
therefore, the capital elite tries to secure places in educational institutions for “their 
people” as well.” There is a high degree of endogamy within these groups, as marriages 
among the elite i: particular are very much alliances between two families, and thus 
endogamy represents a means of consolidating networks within one’s segment of the 
elite. However, particularly on the highest levels of power, families occasionally contract 
mamiages berween the regionally based elite groups with the goal of contracting high- 
level alliances. 

Finally, it must be noted, that within the elite networks, many other identity group 
categones come into play. I have mentioned that ‘“Kinoja™ lineages have in some regions 


consolidated a position in “law enforcement” and local governments (see page 160). 


a Though gencrally women in Central Asia are severely “under-represented”™ in positions of 
power, under Sovict mule they did have some possibilitics for carcer advancement, panicularly in 
symbolically important roles which could help support the state's much touted claim of promoting 
equality for women. Also. for some purposes. promoting a female family member was almost as useful 
as a male in cnhancing the family's bureaucratic network. However the aspiration of many families that 
sent their daughters for higher education in .he capital was that she might be able to “marry into” a 
network of power there 
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Similarly, Central Asian Jews in some cities have a particular role in trade hierarchies. 
Certain “clan” lineages dominate government institutions in Turkmenistan, and 
Qirghizstan. The “Pamiris” are often referred to as a single group, but this category is 
composed of a number groups, which correspond to separate valleys of origin and 
entirely different languages; it is particularly the “Shughnis” who--until the civil war of 
1992--were relatively well-represented in academic institutions in Dushanbe and some 
branches of government. However, members of a certain elite do not enter into patron- 
client relations with members of their regionally based or descent-based identity groups 
indiscriminately. These criteria can be use to promote loyalty, but ultimately the purpose 
of such patron-client relations is to have maximally powerful patrons and clients. Thus 
having a fellow group member in the capital is far from helpful for the great majority of 


non-elite. 


Groups constituted in social resistance 

Before shifting to a discussion of state effcrts at promoting “national” categories in 
Central Asia there remains one further category of “counter-national” identity--identity 
which draws attention away from prescribed “national” identities--which must be 
considered: categories of social resistance. Resistance to Soviet state authonity in 
Central Asia, following the “counter-revolutionary” civil war and the so-called 
“Basmachi” rebellion in the 1920s, was very weak. Central Asians simply accepted the 
tule that they were given and had little idea about alternatives. Nevertheless, some 
structures of resistance did exist as a sort of societal undercurrent. and groups focused on 
particular notions of “Muslim” identity were promincat among these. This kind of 
oppositional identity, furthermore, has been considerably strengthened by the events of 
recent years. 

Alongside the widespread, semi-open practice of religion which I discussed earlier 


in this chapter, there was always a less vistble realm in which Islamic identity was 
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articulated as well. Though possession of a Qur'an could be treated as an act of sedition, 
there were many families that continued to do so sccretly, and 2 smaller number who 
sought instruction for their children to learn to “read” it. Usually this amounted simply to 


learning how to make out the Arabic letters and pronounce suras, for the most part 


without comprehending them. Prayers were taught by rote, and the oral tradition, which 
had been so vital in pre-revolutionary times when literacy was extremely low, continued 
to be the medium of transmission for religious knowledge and practice. Except in the 
times of most severe state intervention, community ntuals were invariably officiated by 
mullahs, though at times their role was kent cn a very low profile. Such mullahs, in the 
vast majonity of cases, were deprived of any formal religious education, but they received 
rudimentary training within the context of secret lessons, often as a tradition passed on 
within a family. 

Islam thus remained an important--if officially discouraged and sometimes 
persecuted--part of community life. On many occasions, I have participated in ntual 
events, or more mundane occasions, when Communist Party officials were present, and a 
moment arrived when specifically Islamic religious practice was called for, and this 
inevitable called upon those present to make an evaluation of their identity. Depending 
on how powerful the official was and how well those present knew him, they might well 
temper their actions in a variety of ways. The tension of the situation created by the 
presence of a Soviet authority figure is nc doubt heightened by my presence as a 
foreigner, which makes any taboo action additionally marked. There are a series of set 
occasions, for example, when it is customary to utter a prayer--usually mumbled, and 
abbreviated (most people do not know the prayers in full), these include when 
commencing or finishing a meal, when entering of a room, when passing a bunal ground, 
and when setting out by vehicle. among others. These practices are so ingrained for 
many people that they will have automatically commenced the action before thinking 


about the implications. The most common response to make a joke of “our customs,” 
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but some people will avoid carrying out the action, while others quite pointedly seek 
participation or affirmation from the Communist figure. It was impossible for Central 
Asians--at least those who have not become accustomed to proper “Soviet” behavior in 
this category--to avoid the feeling that one’s customary practices is marked as “‘anti- 
state.” For some, this is an attribute which they gladly embrace. 

During my earliest visits to Central Asia, on several occasions J had the experience 
of being sought out as someone to whom specifically to reveal oppositional identity of 
this kind. During all of my field work, I made a point of avoiding the outward impression 
of being specifically interested in Islamic religion, and especially oppositional identities. 
The authorities in any case presumed that ] was precisely interested in what they would 
prefer I did not know about, and I did not want to evoke any more trouble from them 
than I was bound to receive in any case. Asa foreign guest, I was perpetually invited 
home by acquaintances, and not infrequently, intimate company would evoke a sense 
among my hosts that this was an urgert opportunity for them to reveal themselves. Such 
personal revelations had many dimensions, but one was to affirm Islamic devotion. Out 
would come the old family Qur’an, descriptions of how the grandfather taught reading in 
Arabic, deliberate efforts to follow ritual practice closely and to point out details to me, 
and so on. 

For some, the desire to make these revelations was also intimately tied with 
oppositional political convictions. Perhaps they felt that because I was from an “anti- 
Soviet country” then their anti-Soviet views would be congenial to me. For others, their 
secret religious identity has no explicitly political dimension. Frequently it is tied more 
with mysticism, or with the mundane, such as healing practice or securing good luck-- 
having male children or avoiding the “evil eye.” Within the realm of “Muslim” identity 
for many in Central Asia--especially for women--are a wide range of beliefs connected 
with health and good fortune, and although they were frowned on by the institutions of 


state cpinion, people nevertheless devoted a great deal of attention and effort to them. 
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Pilgrimages are a particular expression of this, with people traveling great distances, 
often by foot or donkey to remote locations, in order to visit shrines which the state 
sometimes destroyed and sometimes tolerated. Healers are also active in Central Asia, 
and peopie travel great distances in order to seek them out. 

To some degree, it was possible to “compartmentalize” this identity like others. 
The vast majonity of Central Asians took certain ritual practices very seriously, such as 
circumcisions and rituals of reverence for the dead, and deeply resented any state efforts 
to interfere with these--even those who affirmed their atheist convictions and loyalty to 
state and Party. And for those who have become active in the Islamic movement in 
recent years, their “Islamic” identity is a!so very much contextualized: Many who do not 
pray regularly find themselves praying on the public square when participating in a 
political demonstration (many of which will be considered in the next chapter). Very few 
Central Asians are particularly careful about avoiding meat that is haram (i.€., nvi 
butchered acccrding to proper Muslim practice)--even when this is possible, for example, 


when buying on the market--though if specifically confronted with the fact that the meat 


is haram, some will then decline to eat it. The meat that went into soup served to Islamic 
movement demonstrators, meanwhile, was affirmed to be halal (acceptable). 

Beginning in the last years of Gorbachev's rule, there was an easing of state 
restrictions on the practice of religion. With this, there was an outpouring of 
enthusiasmfor the outward expression of religious devotion which to some extent reflects 
the level of interest and secret practice that had existed previously. Under Stalin, all but a 
few mosques in larger cities were either destroyed or transformed into anything from 
warehouses and post-offices to “clubs” that functioned as part of the state propaganda 
system. Only two madrasas (advanced religious schonls) remained in all of the Soviet 
Union--in Bukhara and Tashkent. By 1991, mosques were being refurbished and 
reopened or constructed anew in virtually every village and city neighborhood, it seemed, 


and a number of madrasas and innumerable religious primary schools began to function, 
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though there was a severe shortage of qualified instructors. Qur’ans which had vgen 
donated by Saudi Arabia “not for sale” were fetching high prices by street vendors. 
Private publishers preduced innumerable primers for Arabic script, booklets on the main 
tenets of Islam, and editions of religious works, all of which were sold at expensive 
prices. Mullahs once more became the high-profile central figures at ritual events, and 
some mosques began to broadcast the five-times-daily prayers by loudspeaker. Islamic 
phrases began to appear inscribed in public places, though often spelled in illiterate 
Arabic script. There was an eager, if at times awkward, effort to put Islam back in the 
role that people felt was its proper place in public life. 

This cannot really be considered the spread of Islamic devotion, however, and 
certainly not the rise of an ominous Islamic consciousness opposed to the current, secuiar 
governments as Western political observers often prophesy. Rather, it is an outward and 
open expression, colored by the enthusiasm of novelty, of what was always an important 
part of Central Asian identity. 

In as sense, “Muslim” identity has lost its oppositional quality as a result of recent 
changes. The Central Asian states themselves have affirmed their “commitment” to Islam 
and have played some role in promoting symbols of Islamic revival, such as the opening 
of Islamic schools and “institutes.” The vast majority of Central Asians are not interested 
in more state involvement in mzatic7s of religion, and they are content with the changes 
that that have taken place in the official status of Islam. There are, meanwhile, Islamic 
movements that enjoy increasing populanty. But though, as mentioned, the symbols of 
religious devotion, such as public prayer. play an important role in defining the 
movement's image, they main agendas are framed primarily as opposition to current 


governments rather than promotion of Islam. 
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Soviet Central Asian states constructing “nations” 


In the course of previous discussions, I have made extensive reference to the 
“national” identities that the Soviet governments in Central Asia have attempted to 
create. In Chapter II, in particular, I examined in detail the “Ozbek” identity in the terms 
that are proposed for it, as well as the considerable problems with these terms (pages 46- 
72). In that discussion, my focus was on the ways that the “Ozbek nation” is understood 
by Western scholar, while I ended Chapter IV with a look at how the “Ozbek nation” is 
represented in official Soviet literature (see page 177-178). These representations differ 


only to a small degree: the Soviet image presented in Uzbekistan (1967) is rather 


simpler, and while it shies away from topics such as the religion of the “Ozbeks,” it puts 
greater emphasis on the past and present economy of the “Ozbek nation” (this is in 
keeping with the “materialist” spirit of Soviet writing), and acknowledges the variability 
of “Ozbek” dialects more than the Western schoiars cited. There is constusus, 
meanwhile, on the key elements which are essential for the “Ozbeks” to constitute a 
“people” or “nation”: common language, terntory, and economy, historical and genetic 
heritage that may have diverse roots but ultimately converges, and “culture” that may be 
somewhat vanable but acquiesces to the image of coherence. 

All of these criteria, of course, operate with a sliding scale. It is theoretically 
impossible, in spite of Stalin’s self assurance, to determine at what point a group has 
enough history in common rather than just too little, or when an economy is integrated 
and relatively autonomous unto itself. Languages are always confused with dialects, and 
population distributions never fit neatly with territones. When there is cultural variability 
and continuity--which there always is across an interacting population--then it is always 
the possibility of emphasizing commonality and discontinuities to mark off the selected 
“nation” or “people.” Thus, the effort to identify the cnteria for defining a “nation” is 


necessarily an effort to create the criteria The definition is inevitably teleological. 
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I conclude this chapter by examining the teleologies by which the Soviet era 
governments of Central Asia brought about the conception of the “peoples” of Central 


Asia. 


Conception of territory 

When the division of Central Asia into “national republics” took place in 1924, 
many of those involved in conceptualizing this process understood that it was, in a sense, 
“premature” and defective. 

The very complex array of “Ozbek tribes and clans” which appears in Table 4-3 
(page 2) is a representation of how the “Ozbeks” were understood by those who were 
charged with defining the “Ozbek” territory as well 2s those of the other Central Asian 
peoples (Magidovié 1926). These data appeared in 1926, two years after the “national 
delimitation” of Central Asia was a fait accompli. Therefore, the authors might have 
understood the conclusions to which their observations were supposed to lead. 
However, the teleology was not vet fully in place. The image presented here of the 
“Ozbek” people, nor of the territory of “Ozbek Bukhara” (the portion of the Bukhiaran 
Emirate which was granted to Ozbekistan), does not at all correspond to the image 
presented in Uzbekistan (1967). Magidovié’s long essay on the region’s population 
which accompanied the 1926 table showed quite clearly that many people simply did not 
understand yet that they were “Ozbeks.” 

However, in certain cases, they seem to hve caught on very quickly. According to 
this source, the city of Bukhara was in 1924 populated mainly by “Ozbeks”--30,766, as 
compared to 3,161 “Tajiks.”” This is in spite of the fact that historical sources are 


virtually unanimous in referring to the city as being predominantly “Tajik” (see 


” The official efforts at playing down the number of “Tajiks” i Bukhara were perhaps helped by 
the fact that Tajik-speakers in that city had lived for centuncs under Turkic ruling dynasties, and were 
accustomed to refernng to themselves by that criterion However. the Census of 1926, in its design. was 
not intended to ascertain former ruling dynasty. but rather “nattonality”--for which language and culture 
were considered decisive. 
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Sukhareva 1966:117-121). The All-Union Census of 1926 shows a rather different 
picture from that of 1924, with 27,823 “Ozbeks” and 8,646 “Tajiks,” indicating that the 
Statistics are very fluid indeed: the number of “Tajiks” increases by nearly three times 
over two years In 1928, on the eve of the separation of Tajikistan from Ozbekistan, 
Abdulgadir Mukhitdinov, who had been a leader of the Revolution in Bukhara and 
subsequently a prominent figure in the Communist Party, deemed that it was time to 
correct the impressicn that the Bukharis were “Ozbeks” (Mukhitdinov 1928). By then 
however it was too late, and they have remained “Ozbeks” ever since.” 

Yet in spite of such successes already by 1926 in establishing the principle that 
Ozbekistan is the territory where “Ozbeks” are found, there was still room for 
“improvement.” Whereas according to the 1926 Census there were 350,603 “Tajiks” 
registered in Ozbekistan (aside from the Tajik Autonomous Republic which later became 
the separate Tajik Republic), by the 1959 Census their number had dropped to 311,366 
(Gecreasing by 11%), in spite of the fact that the population overall had increased by 
83%. Thus, while much of the statistical assimilation of Turkic groups to the “Ozbek” 
category was achieved by the time of the first Soviet census by a purely definitional 
approach--i.e., “you are Turkic and you live in Ozbekistan, therefore you must be 
‘Ozbek’”--much further adjustment of the “Tajik” numbers was yet to be accomplished. 
The means by which such adjustments could be achieved were logically apparent: Either 
move people or change people, and the case of Samarqand “Tajiks” demonstrates, both 
approaches were employed, with those who might wish to consider themselves “Tajik” 
encouraged either to go to Tajikistan or simply accept being “Ozbek” (see pages 52 and 
217). 

Efforts to establish the proper “nationality” presence applied not only to republics 


taken whole, but also to specific territor:es within republics. For example, we have seen 


™ Mukhitdinov’'s call for the recognition of the Bukhara “Tayiks” was most likely not motivated 
by a desire for “cthnographic truth.” but rather by his nvalry wath other Communist Party leaders, such 
as Faizulla Khijacv. 
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how the “Mastchahi” and “Yaghnabi” were settled on territory newly ceded to Tajikistan 
from Ozbekistan. Such “Tajik” groups were used, though “Ozbeks” from nearby parts of 
Tajikistan were just as “available,” and it is probable that the idea of establishing the 
“Tajik” claim to the new ternitory was part of the motivation. Similarly, the territory of 
Qérghanieppa Vilayat (a pre-revolutionary province of the Bukh4ran Emirate), which 
was ceded to Tajikistan, had a 55% majority of “Ozbeks” (only 18% “Tajiks”). The 
motivation for transferring large numbers of Gharmi and Badakhshani “Tajiks” to 
Qérghanteppa Province in the 1950s (discussed above, page 261). It is difficult to know 
precisely how the percentages were cilected by this transfer, since published Soviet data 
on “nationality distribution” did not provide sufficient resolution (undoubtedly precisely 
to conceal such social engineering projects). However, it is clear that “Tajiks” now form 
a very substantial majority in Qorghanteppa Province--or at least they did before the 
massive flow of refugees accompanying the 1992 Civil War (see below, page 342). 
Another ‘irportant aspect of creating the “national” entity is establishing a capital 
city. This is the symbolic bean and mind of the “nation,” the place where “national” 
activities and symbols are concentrated. Unfortunately for Tajikistan, when it was given 
full “republic” status in 1929, the territory which had been designated for it had no real 
cities whatsoever. The capital was established in the village of Dushanbe (called, 
between 1050-1961, “Stalinobod”), which in 1924 had a population of 242 (Magidovic 
1926).” In twenty years, the capital’s population increased to over 80,000, and along 
with this growth came the establishment of all the institutions necessary to constitute a 
“nation”: a university and technical institutes, an Academy of Sciences, a Theater of 
Opera and Ballet, dramatic theaters (for Tajik language, Russian, and musical comedy), 
medical institutions, bureaucracies to correspond to every aspect of the economy, and all 


that a “nation” needs in order to be on par with the “nations” of the world. 


” Later sources revise this figure upward. to 5.000 or even 6.000 (Cumitev 1980: 23; Tadtikistan 
1968: 22). 
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To the degree that these territonal terms for “national” conceptualization in Central 
Asia have failed to be compelling, this is connected with their irrelevance. Most of the 
symbolic terms which the Soviet government sought to emphasize in creating symbolic 
important capitals are distant from what is meaningful in Central Asians’ lives. Opera 
and Ballet are not an art forms to which Central Asians feel much connection. Medical 
institutions of “high standing” are not compelling images for people who see that the 
state supplied system of medical has little or nothing to offer them. Having an education 
from the capital carries some symbolic weight for ordinary people, but only slightly more 
than a provincial education, and far less than an education in Moscow. The Academy of 
Sciences and all the government ministnes are just so many buildings filled with “big 
shots.” 

The statistical match between territory and people is not an image for general 
consumption, but rather relates to political legitimacy in a discourse in which ordinary 
people are not particularly engaged. No matter what official documents affirm, people 
recognize cultural differences and commonalities in terms that only tangentially intersect 
with the official discourse. In an area through which a border passes, people assess who 
is culturally similar and different without the help of the border, and the feel that the 
border 1s artificial and meaningless. 

Community tife bears little relation to “national boundaries ” Jn Panjakent 
(Tajikistan), people travel to Samarqand (Ozbekistan) for marketing, and though they 
recognize that the Ozbekistan militia that try to squeeze bribes from them along the road 
might in some ways be different from the Tajikistan militia, they understand these 
differences as administrative, not “national.” Within any part of Ozbekistan, it is the local 
administrative structure, local opportunities, local markets and predations of local 


authonties that matter the most by far for ordinary life. 
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Conception of econoniy 

In many respects, the “Tajik” economy was a fiction. Though a certain amount of 
bureaucracy was established in Dushanbe, economic planning in many realms was 
conducted in Moscow, and Ministries in Tajikistan were merely the local representation 
of Moscow’s Ministnes. The government of Tajikistan, for example, did not even know 
how much gold was produced in the republic, and had very little say in questions of 
whether to build strategic weapons plants or radioactive waste dumps in the republic. A 
large proportion of Tajikistan’s economy was oriented toward trade with Russia (and 
other parts of the Soviet Union), and local production in most sectors of the economy 
was entirely denendent on supplies from Russia. Meanwhile, the republic did not even 
process more than a small fraction of its own cotton production--its major export crop. 


” 


It is thus questionable whether the “Tajiks” would qualify as a ‘‘nation” by Stalin’s 
economic cnterion. In addition to not bearing a semblance of economic autonomy, the 
republic lacks integration within itself. The republic is sharply divided between north and 
south by the Pamir-Alay mountain system, which for most of the year makes it impossible 
to travel by land from Khujand to the capital without traversing most of the distance 
through Ozbekistan. In addition, the Pamir region is mese readily reached through 
Qirghizstan than from the rest of Tajikistan, and in fact, since the civil war of 1992 has 
been almost entirely cut off fforn Dushanbe. 

All of these circumstances, meanwhile, are overlooked when the “Tajik national 
economy” is described. Conceptualizing a “national economy” is generally a very simple 
matter, for which such details are generally superfluous. The simplest format employed 
by those seeking to create the image of a “nation” having a particuia: relationship to its 
economy is that employed by Akiner in her portrayal of the “Ozbek economy” (see pages 
65-66): simply listing the products which the “national economy” produces. Such a list 


requires neither integration nor autonomy. 
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The conception of Central Asian “nations” in economic terms as framed by Soviet 
Central Asian governments generally settles precisely for such terms--i.e., a list of 
products--combined with a strong emphasis on development. The worth of the 
government is built up in terms of the material well-being that has and can bestow on the 
population. Indeed, to the extent that republican central authorities control budgets, they 
have the ability to make one region rich and another very poor. Central Asians 
undoubtedly look very much to their republican capitals for investments in their local 
communities. However, they see relations with the center as mediated by local 
authonties, and again it is the local community that matters most. Since local authorities 
are in competition for influence in the central government, this leads to a sense that one 
community’s gain is another’s loss, and thus there is no sense of common economic 


interest for the “nation.” 


Conception of history 

By contrast, it is far easier to create a common mythology of “national” history--at 
least for the past which people do not themselves remember. History, unlike economy, is 
largely a symbolic world, and the Soviet central and republican states were both 
ambitious and thorough in their efforts to have a monopoly on the means of symbolic 
production. 

This monopoly attempted to cover education, the media, publications of all kinds, 
artistic expression of all kinds, and indeed. expression of all kinds, including private 
conversations, jokes, etc. In the realms of expression readily susceptible to government 
scrutiny, this monopoly was fairly effective, and whereas in Russia there was a well- 


’ 


developed system of “samizdat, 


or underground makeshift publishing that circulated 
among some of the intelligentsia. in Central Asia, alternative opinicn was restncted 


mainly to private conversation. 
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Thus the state on various levels operated under the premise that it could virtually 
create whatever historical mythology it wished, and it was constrained mainly by 
plausibility and the problem of determining what it wished to create. In this vein, official 
histories of all of the “nations” uf Central Asia were published, and repeatedly revised 
and altered to accommodate changes in the official line. Statues were erected to state- 
endorsed historical figures, emphasizing, for example, the “scientists” of Central Asian 
Islamic thought (such as al-Farabi, who was portrayed as a virtual atheist) and the pro- 
Russian or revolutionary figures (such as Abay, a Qazaq who wrote on the value of 
Qazagqs receiving Russian civilization). 

Within the institutions charged with formulating official stories, there were 
disagreements about what the story should be, based on differing interests of republican 
versus central institutions, as well as the bureaucratic interests of different segments ana 
individuals within the ideological bureaucracies. Thus, for example, while the academics 
who were in charge of producing “Tajik” history were anxious to promote their subject 
as very important, there are many other Soviet institutions that have the opposite interest. 
The schools, for example, were supposed to teach a very specific curriculum focused on 
Russia and Soviet era events within the approved ideological frame, and any deviation 
from this could be criticized by hierarchical superiors. Officials in the KGB were charged 
with identifying signs of “dangerous nationalism,” and an ambitious official might “catch” 
some “undue” emphasis on the “national” as opposed to the “Soviet” as a way of proving 
his effectiveness to itis superiors. Further bureaucratic disagreement arose from the 
problem of dividing history between the “nations” of Central Asia: “Tajik” histonans 
emphasized the “Tajik” claim to the greatness of Central Asian cultural heritage, and 
lined up the symbols to their “benefit.” “Ozbek” historians, meanwhile, could not accept 
the “Tajik” claim or Ibn Sina (or Avicenna, the eleventh century philosopher) because he 


was born in the territory of Ozbekistan. The “Tajik” claim on the architectural 
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monuments of the “Ozbek” cities of Samarqand and Bukhara was also in contention. and 
there were many more such anachronistic “national” disputes. 

In an earlier discussion, I considered how Central Asians feel separated from their 
history (see page 250). Though the Academies had historians diligently working out the 
official story, this activity had very little connection with ordinary Central Asians. As 
mentioned, schools taught almost nothing on Central Asian history. The official histories 
were difficult to buy, and were mainly in Russian, thus making them inaccessible to most 
Central Asians. Education in general was very poor and was not something the general 
popuiation pursued with much initiative of its own. Those who pursued an interest in 
history generally noticed that the official was subject to change at the whim of the 
ideological authorities, and therefore, among the more historically inclined, there was 
also often a certain skepticism. 

For most Central Asians, thus, their “nation’s” history amounted to reference to 
certain very superficial symbols: certain great mediaeval writers, the mediaeval golden 
age of Central Asia, the great conquerors such as Timur. There was skepticism about 
Soviet era heroic “national” figures, and in any case, those to whom it was acceptable to 
refer changed frequently. The earlier history only had very tenuous connection with any 


specific “national heritage.” 


Conception of language and body 

Aside from the imagery associated with biology, there is no category of experience 
which is generally considered as decisive for defining the “nation” than language. 
Language 1s taken to be almost synonymous with the “nation’s” genetic identity. The 
terms in which relationships between various dialects ana languages are conceptualized 
borrow heavily from the imagery of family and somatological genetic evolution. Yet 
language, like history, is a set of symbols that is fairly readily manipulated--in theory at 


least. Physical appearance is not entirely a given, for the significance attached to physical 
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features is very much socially constructed. But the differences in faces are intrinsically 
very compelling and there is a limited amount that anyone desiring to influence the 
conception of identity can do in order to change physical appearance to serve these ends. 

There are, of course, parameters that can be manipulated. Dark hair can be 
lightened, for example, as can skin, and Central Asians attempting to fit the “European” 
mold have employed such measures. There is much more, meanwhile, that can be done 
to influence how physical appearance is perceived. Some Central Asians will insist that 
they can identity an “Ozbek,” “Tajik” or “Qirghiz” based entirely on physical appearance. 
When tested, however, this proves to be much more problematic, even though the casual 
tests that I might conducted never controlled for clothing and context, which provide 
substantial additicnal information. The important point, though, is that people believe 
that biology speaks of “nation.” This means that they interpret wnat they see in faces as 
indicating the “national” essence, and if they discover inconsistencies in their 
interpretations, these are simply shrugged off as oddities and exceptions. 

In constructing an image of “national physiognomy,” meanwhile, the Central Asian 
states have not been able to create an image that is separate from the past which is 
stigmatized as backward. The image of an “Qirgiiiz” face, for example, is most tightly 
associated with pastoralism, hunting with birds of pray, “folkloric” dress and music, the 
famous “Qirghiz” oral epics, and so on. In the Soviet context, the image of “modemity” 
had a “European” face, and other faces were allowed to participate in “modernity” as a 
benefit of association with “Europeans.” 

Language 1s inherently more readily manipulated, though here also the Soviet state 
fell into the pattern of associating non-Russian language with backwardness. In the 
penod immediately following the Revolution and “national delimitation” of Central Asia, 
efforts to establish “national” identities associated with the new republics featured 
prominently the codification of new languages--and indeed, their recodification several 


times over, based on new alphabets (modified Arabic, Latin, Cyrillic) and new “standard” 
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dialects as the model. I have considered how the Ozbek language was created in the first 
decades of Soviet rule (see pages 56-60). Each of the official Central Asian languages 
traversed a similar winding path which led it away from the Islamic context provided by 
Arabic script, through Latin as Lenin’s “alphabet of the Revolution in the East,” and 
finally, into Cyrillic which nestled it closely with Russian. The Latin forms were 
motivated by the pragmatic goals of increasing literacy, an¢--for all but Tajik language-- 
producing a “logical” Turkic form in the “Unified Turkic Alphabet.” The step to Cyrillic 
was accompanied by a “nationalization” of the languages, abandoning the attempt at 
Turkic unity and introducing forms of letters and orthographic principles unique to each 
“national” language. 

However, by the time that the officials were finished making administrative 
decisions intended ty adjust the relationship of the identity of Central Asians to their own 
“nations,” to other related groups, and to Russian language and “Soviet” identity, the 
Soviet state began to lose interest in Central Asian languages altogether. There was an 
increasing emphasis on Russian as the most important language of social development 
and of public discourse. While there had been a period in the 1920s and 1930s when 
Russians in Central Asia were expected to learn the local languages, it never occurred to 
most Russians who arrived in the 1950s and 1960s that there would be any value in 
speaking any language other than Russian. While prior to the 1950s some scholarly 
publications appeared in Central Asian languages, subsequently such publications were 
limited almost exclusively to popularized editions of works that had already appeared in 
Russian. In the presence of Russians. Central Asians were expected to speak Russian, 
and as particularly as the number of Russians increased as a result of a large migration in 
the 1960s, Russian became the dominant language of public discourse, at least in the 
capitals and among the urban elite. 

By the time of glasnost’, many Central Asian intellectuals were complaining that 


their “nation” had lost its language Though the great majority of Central Asians 
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(Qazaqstan excepted) continue to use the local dialect--heavily peppered with Russian 
terms--in their daily life, even those with higher education often find that it was difficult 
or impossible make more “sophisticated” use of the language. While there are “Tajik” 
word in the official dictionaries for many more complex concepts, people simply do not 
know them. With the variety of dialects which often deviate very strongly from the 
officially codified form, and with the low level of general education, for many Central 
Asians, the literary language is a very unfamiliar form. 

Efforts were made to strengthen the “national” languages and thus “national” 
identities by restricting other languages within a given republic. We have seen how 
Tajik-language schools in Samarqand were closed down almost completely by the 1960s, 
and that the Pamir languages, which had enjoyed the support of schools and publications, 
by the 1940s were dismissed as irrelevant dialects of Tajik. It is true that those languages 
suffered, and the Samarqandi, for example, are for the most part barely literate in Tajik 
though it is their native language. The Pamiris, meanwhile, often responded to the 
suppression of their languages by functioning mainly in Russian and avoiding Tajik 
altogether. Though for practical purposes, “Ozbek” became essential to citizens of 
Ozbekistan, just as Russian was essential to most citizens of the USSR, this use of the 
language was not necessarily tightly connected with identity. 

Thus, though vreat effort was put into establishing “national” languages, many 
ordinary people simply do not have much connection with these official forms. They 
understand, for the most part, what they hear in the broadcast media, but feel that this is 
something rather different from their own language. The official forms existed on a 
different plane from everyday, local processes by which identity was most significantly 


defined. 
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“National” categories throughout the contemporary world may be seen to have 
tremendous force. They have been the organizing principles of innumerable revolutions-- 
as challenges to state legitimacy and as terms for fending off such challenges. In Central 
Asia, those promoting the concept of “nation” were, in a sense, working in the most ideal 
circumstances. They had very few real challenges to their authonty. They had 
cxwaordinary opportunities for the public manipulation of symbols. Their efforts were 
founded in the principles of “nationhood” established by Stalin himself--in a form ‘vhich, 
in all its essentials, has prevailed everywhere--and thus their authority to promote the 
conception of “nations” was extremely resistant to challenge. 

Nevertheless, we have seen that in almost every sense in which Central Asian states 
sought to promote “national” concepts, these concepts have maintained their 
insignificance for those who were encouraged to adopt them. In most spheres of life 
experience, other categories of identity are much more effectual in directing attention. 
What accounts for these spectacular failures? 

We have seen the Soviet state’s ambivalent attitude toward identity--uncertain 
whether “national” identity should be allowed in the face of a Moscow-oriented 
“Soviet” identity. We have seen that because of the bureaucratic nature of the efforts to 
generate new terms of identity, officials in various institutions often developed agendas of 
their own, quite inconsistent with the goal of promoting strengthened “national” identity. 
There was often little connection between the policies as launched and how they were 
carried out on the ground. 

In identity manipulation, as in many realms of its activity, the Soviet state was an 
apparatus run wild. It managed to disrupt people’s lives in innumerable ways, and among 
them perhaps the most significant is that it carried out a severe assault on traditional 
conceptions of identity, but offer only weak alternatives. With the collapse of Soviet rule, 
it must be expected that a great deal of trauma will accompany the process of onstructing 


new identities with which Central Asians will onent their lives in the new context. 
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CHAPTER VII 


CONSTRUCTING “ETHNIC ANIMOSITY”! 


One or the themes of this dissertation is how resistant identity can be to deliberate 
manipulation. Despite its determined efforts, the Soviet state was did not succeed 
establishing, in more than a limited sense, the two identity concepts which it was so 
anxious to promote: “Soviet” and “national” (“Tajik,” “Ozbek,” “Qirghiz,” ete.). Or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say that identity is actually very susceptible to 
manipulation, but the results may not always be those intended. Political figures, 
journalists, and scholars all are fre quently involved in the process of identity 
manipulation, though perhaps more often than not they do it unselfconsciously. Political 
figures frame their efforts to effect identity in the projects of pursuing ideals and 
ambitions. Journalists and scholars suppose themselves to merely be pursuing “truth.” 
When 1 use the term “manipulation,” I may seem to suggest that the motivations are 
cynical--as indeed I would often judge them to be. The goal of promoting the interests of 
the “nation,” for instance, which Stalin evoked when he sought to fend off the German 
invasion by promoting a veneration of the “Russian people” during World War II, may 
have been intended to counter a very destructive attack, but it also served to support 
Stalin’s position in power. Politicians do not promote forms of identity in power-neutral 
ways, and journalists and scholars--knowingly or unknowingly--frequently play a role in 
this political game. Our proper role should be to recognize the game and reveal the 


interests involved. 


" This chapter will appear, in a son.cwhat different form. as “Idenuty in Central Asia: The myth 
of ‘ethnic animosity’ .”” in Harvard Middle Eastern and Islamic review, 1(2), 1994 
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As a result of the dramatic collapse of the Soviet Bloc. Central Asia has caught 
some small measure of the world’s attention. Now, the problems facing the region--in 
particular the threat of inter-communal strife--present important challenges for our 
comprehension, not only because instability has caused the problems to multiply, but also 
because they have implications that extend well beyond the boundaries of the former 
Soviet Union. The international environment into which Central Asia has emerged seems 
everywhere marred by serious strife: in the former-Yugoslavia, the Caucasus, Palestine, 
Sudan, Kashmir, Burundi. 

Many of these contlicts have been too dismissively classified ard thus typologically 
“explained” as fundamentally “ethnic,” irrational, and inevitable. In the case of Central 
Asia, too, most observers have failed to distinguish the true causes of such conflict, 
where the most important factor is the role of interested political actors seeking to arouse 
“ethnic” animosity as a smoke-screen or a cynical tool in order to further their poiitical 
goals and power. When the foot-soldiers in power games emit their cries of “ethnic 
hatred” and inscribe that hatred on the bodies of their “ethnic enemies,” it should not be 
assumed that such antagonism has deep roots in some “ethnic psyche.” For an 
understanding of the reasons for conflict, one must examine the political machinations of 
leaders who create and exploit situations made volatile by insecunty, fear, horror and 
bereavement--conditions which make minds malleable to the propagation of hatred. It is 
also well to consider the role plaved by journalists. outside politicians and scholars when 
they parrot--and thereby add efficacy to--the “explanations” offered by the perpetrators, 
which in fact amount to slogans of hatred. 

In January of 1993, Carey Goldberg, a staff writer for the Los Angeles times, 
visited Tajikistan, which was then suffering the bloody aftermath of a recapture of power 


by “Communists.” aided by military forces from Russia and Ozbekistan. She attempts 


* Journalists frequently refer to the current nulers of Tajikistan as “former-Communists” -- 
however, this government has pointedly nos relinquished the term “Communist.” as have all other 
former-Soviet ruling parucs. By “Communist” they evoke a continuity with the past. and maintain a 
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to explain the conflict, describing what she “observed” while making ample use of words 
and images given to her by the Communists themselves (1993). She describes the 


essence of the conflict thus: 


“a mixture of clan and ideological warfare that can spread at anv time across the new 
national borders of the region.” [the “ideological warfare” being Islam against 
“secularism(?),” or is it Communism?] 

“<The Tajik conflict can easily spread to the entire Central Asian region,’ said 
Tahir Akhmedov, deputy consular chief in the Tajik Foreign Ministry. ‘There are 
over 1 million Uzbcks in Tajikistan, and millions of Tajiks in Uzbekistan. This 
process can easily leak.’” [the specter of an Islamic “domino effect” jusufving 
outside intervention in favor of the Communists] 

“Manv sce the arbitrary internal boundarics of the former Soviet Union as the 
cause of the Tajik conflict... . Much of the recent fighting is simple clan warfare 
among traditional nvals or cnemics in regions that Soviet authontics somewhat 
arbitranly lumped together into Tajikistan.” [‘traditional enemies” and “clan 
warfare” portrayed as inevitable, irrational and endemic] 

“‘Tranian extremism came to us through Afghanistan,’ Mirzoyev [an advisor to 
the Comniunist president} said.” Ithe specter of involvement from Iran, the great 
enemy of the West, and its “fundamentalist” surrogates:] 

“Tajik officials claim that Islamic fundamentalists similar to those in 
Tajikistan were the real force behind ethnic warfare in the Fergana Valley of 
Uzbekistan in the summer of 1989 that left more than 100 dead.” 


Goldberg paints an image of struggle between good and evil, order and chaos, light and 


darkness, which she neatly represents in juxtaposing the protagonists: 


“Valery Romantsov, u t/ond [Russian] sergeant with aquamarine eyes, displayed 
the medal he won when his group of six men managed to capture 11 Afghan arms 
smugglers.... “We weren't even armed but we took them anyway,” he said, his 
chest puffing. “We're marines.” Tajikistan’s National Secunty Ministry [the KGB, 
renamed] shows videotapes of Afghan arms smugglers and fighters caught at the 
border, mountain men with dense black beards and one long line of thick black 
eyebrow across their foreheads.” (cmphasis added’ 


These images and explanations of the Central Asian conflict are not exclusively 
characteristic of poor journalism. These same explanations--"fundamentalism,” Iranian 
involvement, regional identities, and inevitabie ethnic stnfe--are almost universal among 
political observers, including in particular Western and Russian government officials and 


scholars of the region. It would be facile to attribute this understanding of Central Asia 


pretense of supporting the old “Communist” ideals of social welfare. however this finds littic expression 
iN practice. 
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simply to a problem of Orientalism (a la Edward Said) or racism, though condescension 
and lack of affinity for these distant and strange people are apparent and certainly play a 
role in these interpretations. Nor is it simply that journalists and scholars naively accept 
wholesale the assertions made by old-guard Communists in their attempts to discredit 
those who challenge their power, and to position themselves as the bulwark of order and 
moderation against the outbreak of “clan” and “ethnic” rivalnes as well as the spread of 
Islamic extremism, sponsored by enemies of the West. 

The basis of such interpretations is the crganismic model. From this model is 
derived a is a body of weak theory--a folklore-like corpus of explanations commonly 
cited by political analysts--according to which the politics of Central Asia (as of much of 
the non-Westem, and especially the Islamic world) is reduced to “warring factions,” 


oF 86 


“innate enmities,” “long histories of animosity”--’tnbes,” “clans” and “fanatic 
extremists,” who can scarcely be expected to live together in peace. Human groups are 
conceived as organisms, which are inherently unable io coexist because they are locked in 
competition in an ecology of “survival of the fittest.” The people themselves are bound 
by ignorance or innate impulse to act out the battle between the “ethnic” entities of 
which they are 21 organic part. 

The various terms by which these groups are described merely emphasize different 
features of the same conceptualization in which the group's organic coherence is seen to 
be sustained by common descent and common culture: The term “cthnic group” is 
particularly in vogue because it evokes both descent and culture; “clan” does the same, 
but by particularly emphasizing common descent, stretches the (Western) idea of 
“family” to a point where it loses its force when referencing very large groups; “regional 
group, by its purely geographical surface meaning, is less committal on the importance 
of common descent and culture, but to the extent that it functions homogeneously, this is 


implicitly attnbuted to a determinative “culture.” 
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In this chapter, I examine how attention is channeled in the formation of 
conceptions of group identity, and specifically how the organismic model is used to 
generate an image of cultural groups in organically caused conflict. I look at a selection 
of instances of conflict in Central Asia that have been conceptualized as “ethnic 
conflict,” and I attempt to disentangle the threads of real interests which motivate the 
conflict from the “ethnic” terms in which these conflict are commonly conceptualized. 
This analysis amounts to a critique of the prevailing analyses of Central Asian conflict: 
By relying on unexamined assumptions about the determinacy of “culture,” political 
analysts avoid the essential task of explaining the actual political dynamics which lead to 
conflict. I hope to offer a corrective to prevailing explanations which attribute conflict to 
a culture of antagonism, and thus draw attention away from the real issues in dispute. 
The true cause of bloody conflict, here as in most cases, is the willingness of leaders to 
expend innocent lives in their struggle to maintain or attain power. Terrible tragedies are 
taking place in Central Asia, and by failing to understand them, we may indeed contribute 


to them. 


The myth of “clan,” “ethnic,” and “religious” antagonism 
Political conflict is often implicitly conceptualized as occurring in two vaneties-- 
conflict over issues and conflict over power. The dispute of issues is considered rational 
ond civilized. Though we recognize that power play is also involved, it is assumed that 
Western politics mainly involves reasonable disagreement over legitimate interests. By 
contrast, the non-Western world is typically conceived of in the West as beset by 
conflicts over pure power, motivated by instinct and irrational, primordial urges. In this 
view, a vanety of circumstances, including the prevalence of corruption, over-population 
and poverty, “traditionalism,” and “fanatical ideologies,” conspire to render true 
democracy impossible and to reduce politics to a simple question of who comes out on 


top. Corruption. ideological loyalties, and lack of accountability are indeed the enemies 
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of democracy wherever they are found, but it should not be assumed that people living in 
systems afflicted with these problems do not mobilize around real issues of social and 
moral concern. 

One version of this image of purely power-based politics involves ideologies of 
group loyalty, characterized by groups of people who pool their political support based 
not on issues, but on the cultural identity that 1s understood to determine their political 
consciousness--a “clan,” a region, an “ethnic group,” a religion, etc. While it is 
undoubtedly true that such loyalties play a role in politics everywhere, there is a 
tendency--especially in relation to Central Asia--to suppose that the politics of loyalty 
eclipses any politics of real issues and interests. Political actors invariably promote and 
exploit identity-based loyalties in order to mobilize support, and they may indeed-- 
through the skillful use of political symbols--gain popularity even when it is against their 
supporters’ true interests. However, all Central Asians are not the sheep they arc 
assumed to be when we reduce their motivations to “ethnic,” ideological or other 
loyalties. In the following account of recent conflicts in Central Asia, I hope to 
demonstrate that many Central Asians are as capable of pursuing legitimate interests as 
are the people of “mature democracies.” In fact. as unlikely as it might seem 
cunsidering the region's history and pre-existing political systems, post-Soviet Tajikistan 
has proven to be a fertile ground for the culture of democracy. However, this is clearly 
not sufficient when entrenched interests, outside forces, and ambitious demagogues 
prefer not to see democracy develop. Thus, the region has also been fertile ground for 
terror. 

In asserting that conflict in Central Asia has involved people pursuing genuine 
interests, ] must “refute” several counter-theories or assumptions--attnibuting conFict to 
“clanism/tnbalism,” “fundamentalism,” “long-standing ethnic antagonism,” and 


“regionalism’--each of which is based on the presumption that some culturally based 
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loyalty supersedes real interests.’ I focus here particularly on Tajikistan, but in order to 
make this case more comprehensible, I will provide a background discussion of the 
relationship between identity and conflict in former-Soviet Central Asia as a whole. 

The question of whether antagonism is intrinsic to such group identities has 
important implications. In practical terms, resolution of conflict is constrained by the 
way it is conceptualized. If conflict is taken to be inherent. the possibilities for resolution 
are limited to subjugation or destruction of one or more of the parties. In the Hobbesian 
world, a strong government will attempt to protect the people from themselves. If 
conflict is seen as a strategy undertaken by governments and othcr interested groups, 
then resolution may be found in the democratic process of negotiating compromises. 
Because most Western observers adhere to the view that in Central Asia, group conflict 
is inherent, they dismiss the possibility of democracy and advocate instead “benign” 
dictatorship. The myth of innate enmities has been used to justify non-intervention, for 
example, in former-Yugoslavia--on the premise that “they will always want to kill each 
other’--and this rationale will undoubtedly be used again elsewhere. 
typical examples of such dismissive Western assessments: “With few exceptions, all of 
these would-be parties (in Tajikistan] had regional origins with (hidden) regional 
agendas” {italics in original] (1992). In fact, though of course any individual has a 
regional origin and any movement without universal support will be stronger in some 
regions than others, all of the main opposition movements sought constituencies 


throughout Tajikistan and none had a “regional agenda” (hidden or otherwise) that even 


* In contrasting “real interests” with “irrational loyaiuies,” I must acknowledge that there are, of 
course, genuine regional and other group-defined interests. The people of a region may feel 
underrepresented in government. or “fundamentalists” may desire greater freedom to practice their 
religion or to influence the government's social agenda. What | wish to “refute” is the contention that 
members of such groups in Central Asia are motivated by irrational anlagonisms and a desire to place 
their own cultural group 1n a position of power over others 
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the government has been able to identify.‘ Naby also claims that among the “primary 
motivations” of Rastokhez--one of the Tajikistan opposition movements--was the desire 
to “preserve Tajik culture and identity in opposition to Uzbek inroads, signs of which are 
Tajik-Uzbek bilingualism, intermarriage and the like.” However, such views were not 
predominant among supporters of Rastokhez, and were frequently and strongly 
disavowed by many among its leadership and popular following. To assert otherwise 
reflects the tendency to play up “ethnic antagonisms” in a way that then provides 
justification for the on-going, brutal suppression of all opposition currently being carried 
out by the Communist government and its military supporters. 

The question of whether antagonism is intrinsic to group identity also has important 
theoretical implications. Of course, we do not expect all groups to be in conflict, but 
according to the organismic model, once a group-defined conflict arises, it is generally 
assumed to have been “latent,” with deep historical roots in “traditional clan and cthnic 
nvalries.” Although the mythology of ancient and smoldering animosity is, in many cases 
of conflict, quickly elaborated by the antagonists, reference to this mythology in fact 
explains nothing. An adequate understanding of group conflicts must draw on the most 
immediate of circumstances, which serve to “activate” or inspire historical myths. 
Meanwhile, in Central Asia, for example, few of the current conflicts even extend further 
back in history than a few years, or at most a few decades. There have, of course, been 
conflicts throughout past centuries, but not between the groups as they are currently 
constituted. From an alternative perspective, whereby the image of inherent group 
antagonism is understood as a political tool, it follows that understanding conflict means 


clarifying whose interests it is serving, how public events are manipulated to generate the 


“ It is rather a different matter that once the struggle for power developed int) a break-down of 
central authonty and armed clashes. certain groups held the upper hand in ceriain regions (a logical 
inevitability as opposed to an “agenda™). Subsequent!s. 2s the stand-off intensified. a limited group of 
demagogues on each side identified the “enemy” not as supporters of a political agenda but simply as 
members of regional groups. This “regionalism” was not a significant feature of the opposition 
movements, but rather grew out of the situation of armed conflict. as shall be seen later in this paper. 
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desired type of conflict (symbolically, through the use of violence, etc.), and how the 
useful “myth” of inevitable conflict is created and propagated, by politicians and 
journalists, as well as scholars. 

The experience of Central Asia does not sustain explanations that attribute conflict 
to intrinsic group antagonisms or deeply historical enmities. However, it does 
demonstrate how people can be susceptible to manipulation that results in terrible 
slaughter. The conditions which make this possible include the lack experience in open 
political discourse and cntical thinking which resulted from the Soviet system of 
indoctrination and intellectual repression. in the terms of the attention-channeling model, 
Central Asians have generally not developed structures of significance which direct their 
attention to the evaluation of political statements and their implications. After a iifeiime 
of experience that has taught them that political discourse is essentially irrelevant for their 
lives, they have learned to ignore it. Now that it is impossible to ignore it. they do not 
know how to onent themselves in it. Free and responsible media and a strong system of 
education are the essential ingredients necessary to promote the intellectual and political 
development that can inhibit the politically inspired thought processes which encourage 


people to hate and destroy their neighbors. 


Culture as the “explanation” of politics 

In Chapter II, I discussed the terms in which Central Asian culture is usually 
described, as well as the political significance of the analyses implied in these terms. 
Notably, I mentioned the way that Central Asia is conceived of as, first culturally 
“Muslim,” then divided between “Iranian” and “Turkic culture,” and then divided into 
a small number of important “cultures” corresponding to the “national republics”: the 
“Ozbeks” of Ozbckistan, “Qazaqs” of Qazaqstan, “Qirghizes” of Qirghizstan. “Tajiks” 


of Tajikistan, and “Turkmens” of Turkmenistan. 
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During Soviet times, as at present, virtually the only reason why political scientists 
and other political observers devoted any attention to Central Asia was to assess whether 
there was going to be trouble there. Wester scholars were interested in problems that 
Central Asia could cause for Moscow, thus assisting the West in weakening the Soviet 
Union. Now, observers are interested in the problems that Central Asia can create for 
the West, chiefly by adding to the “Islamic threat.” Secondarily, there is interest ir: 
general instability as manifest by “ethnic strife” and civil war, but since Central Asia is so 
far from the West’s perceived interests, this interest is more on the level of curiosity than 
deep concem. 

The kinds of trouble that Western political observers of Central Asia have made 
their living predicting and assessing correspond to the above-mentioned scheme of 
“cultural” oppositions. Durning Soviet times, the main predictions were based on a 
notion of organic opposition between “Slavs” and “Muslims.” The “Muslims” -- 
including those of Central Asia, the Caucasus, Southern Russia, and various “Tatar” 
groups spread throughout the Soviet Union--were assumed to represent a coherent 
entity, which recognized a common antipathy to Russian rule. As I have mentioned 
previously, this organic threat was imagined to increase as the population of “Muslims” 
expanded (see page 240), and the danger was in essence more demographic than 
political. 

During the last years of Soviet rule, the dire predictions shifted from the “Islamic 
treat” to the “nationalist threat.” Every sign of unrest was interpreted. not as signs that 
people did not like the way they were being governed, but that “national” groups were 
becoming more assertive. These “national” groups are interpreted variously as either the 
governments of Central Asian the republics themselves, or the groups that oppose them. 
“Nationalist” is a term that is used to describe any policy position put forward by any of 
these groups, and behind the most contradictory positions there is assumed to be a 


“national” group. For instance, a tremendous controversy arose dunng the glasnost’ 
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period surrounding the production of cotton in Ozbekistan, which was not only 
destroying the environment and public heatih--aue io squandering of water, salinization, 
use of highly tcxic pesticides and herbicides, use of forced labor including children and 
pregnant women chemically defoliated fields, etc.--but was also the basis from massive 
corruption. Meanwhile, the assault on these practices and the Ozbekistan government 
reaction, defending their policies and “national honor,” has been interpreted as a “anti- 
nationalist” versus “‘nationalist” --the accusers acting on behalf of an interventionist 
Soviet state, while the republican government and elite acted in the interests of the 
average “Ozbek” (Critchlow 1991:44-49). Meanwhile, when the opposition in 
Ozbekistan raised complaints about environmental degradation, child mortality, and 
government corruption, these were labeled by Western political observers as “nationalist 
issues.”” My own acquaintance with many Central Asians whose children were born with 
missing appendages, who experienced numerous miscarriages and who suffer chronic 
health problems has convinced me that their interest in these issues is neither 
“nationalist” or in support of interventionism from Moscow. 

The most important problem of “nationalism” for such political observers has 
increasingly become the threat of “ethnic” stnfe. Predictions are expounded on the 
inevitability of “Ozbeks” in Tajikistan rising up --or of “Tajiks” in Ozbekistan, or of 
some group--particularly the Russians--to be targeted by “nationalist” aggression. 
Indeed, there has been a considerable amount of strife, and this vill be the subject of this 
chapter. However, the stnfe in Central Asia has seldom occurred where predicted, and 
the most common predictions have not been fulfilled. Samarqand, for example, is 
frequently cited to be a prime “nationalist bone of contention,” and yet we have see that 
the Samarqandi are utterly uninterested in the “Tajik” status of their city (see page 218). 
Despite considerable hysteria among Russians in Central Asia about their threatened 
position, they have largely been untouched by the stnfe which has occurred. In any 


event, in the cases where strife has occurred, what might be reasonably called a 
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“nationalist” political agenda has seldom been at all evident as a motivating force. For 
many observers, “nationalist” is a label applied to any opposition whatsoever. For 
instance, a recent edited volume covering post-Soviet “nationality” problems provides a 
“Chronology of ethnic unrest in the USSR, 1985-1991” (emphasis added), in which all 
manifestations of popular discontent whatsoever among non-Russians which occurred in 
the USSR during this period are termed “nationalist” or “ethnic” (_ Bremmer and Taras 
1993:539-549). 

Corresponding to this interest in “national” groups, there has been political 
assessments of Central Asia attach great importance to figures for the “ethnic” 
composition of the various republics. However, as we have seen, conclusions based on 
any available numbers are very deceptive. The official figures for Ozbekistan, for 
example, put the number of “Tajiks” there at about 5% (as noted above, page 52), 
though it is probable that the number of people speaking Tajik as their first language 
(though they may be officially registered as “Ozbeks”) is perhaps five times larger. 
Among the remaining “Ozbeks” (by official designation) there are numerous members of 
other “ethnic groups” --it is impossible to know how many--who have been statistically 
“assimilated,” but for whom other identities are sti!! very important. Furthermore, while 
the “Ozbeks” in Ozbekistan are not homogeneous and coherent, the “Ozbeks” outside 
Ozbekistan are even less so, not having experienced the same nation-forming eff sts to 
assimilate them all to a single identity. Thus, the citat:on of a figure for the number of 
people officially registered as “Ozbeks” in Tajikistan reveals very little about their 
coherence as a group or their affinities with “Ozbeks” elsewhere. 

Following the demise of the Soviet Union, a new vogue has appeared in the 
business of predicting Central Asia’s future. This draws its inspiration from the linguistic 
map of Central Asia, which is divided between Turkic (Uralo-Altaic Family) and Iranian 
(Indo-European Family). As I have pointed out, this divide itseif is -uTc.ently 


problematic, in that many regions are bilingual and the languages themselves overlap a 
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great deal, making Ozbek, for example. “a child Uf very mixed ancestry.” Yet even if 
this divide were more absolute, there is no reason to assume that people speaking 
languages of related ancestry--speakers of various Turkic languages, for example--form 
some kind of organic entity with common motivations and destinies. No one would 
suppose that the Portuguese and Romanians are particularly likely to a strong political 
affinity on the basis of their related languages. And yet this is precisely the premise that 
underlies most political assessments of Turkeys role in Central Asia, and its “natural” 
relationship with the “New Turkish States.” Similarly, Iran is seen as having a “natural” 
relationship with Tajikistan. 

The governments of Iran and Turkey are ...deed interested in developing relations 
with Central Asian states, and their interest is more than reciprocated. In developing 
these ties, we may expect that symbolic weight will be given to whatever commonalities 
are perceived to exist. However, much more substantially political interests will drive the 
development of relations between these states. Neither Turkey or Iran is interested in 
ceding any part of Central Asia to the other based on linguistic or putative “cultural” 
grounds. However, ultimately--for better or worse--it will be a long time before Central 
Asia’s strongest relationships cease to be with Russia, though this is contraindicated by 
the common “culture”-based political prescriptions. 

The theory of culture behind such assessments is firmly grounded in the organismic 
model. Such political analyses use “culture” as an independent variable in political 
process. This is tantamount to treating campaign rhetoric as the independent variable 
that decides the outcome of elections. There are no unmotivated affinities or antipathies 
in politics--certainly not “cultural” ones. 

Meanwhile, | should note that cultural categones can very readily take on new and 
powerful significance as a consequence of political circumstances. Political actors can 
mobilize one people against another by propagandizing a notion that the “nation” has 


been collectively wronged, or has a collective hegemonic role to play. Over many 
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decades, Central Asian politics has been dominated by loyalty to the Communist Party. 
Now, following the “fall of Communism,” it is dominated by loyalty to virtually 
unchanged power structures (usually under new names), and though in some places, open 
opposition movements have come into existence. Both new and old political forces are 
now tempted to seek legitimacy by claiming to represent some identity-based group, 
though given the complexity of identity in Central Asia, we may expect such efforts will 


have mixed success. 


The background for conflict and independence in Central 


Asia: Creating an image of Central Asia as prone to 
ethnic strife 


The coup attempt of August 199] in Moscow was a dramatic turning-point for 
Central Asia--followed as it was by a flurry of declarations of independence. Yet, for ali 
it symbolism, “independence” has not ied to significant improvements in the lives of 
Central Asians, who have seen instead a deepening economic crisis, the flourishing of 
corruption, and often, intensified political repression. 

Independence from Russia was passed to the Central Asian republics without their 
actually pursuing it. Since the Russian conquest (from the 1840s to the 1880s), 
opposition to Russian rule in Central Asia had been, with few exceptions, insignificant. 
The end of the nineteenth century saw small uprisings against the “Russian Infidel” 
which were quickly quelled. When the Imperial! Army in 1916, hard-pressed by the 
German World War I offensive, revoked the Central Asians’ exemption from military 
service, some opposition erupted. With the chaos engendered in Russia by the Bolshevik 
Revolution a year later, this opposition grew to outnght independence rebellions. These 
were led by incipient Central Asian nationalist movements and Islamic religious figures, 
and they enjoyed some success against the Russians until the Red Army brutally 


reestablished control. Pockets of armed opposition--so-called Basmachi’ fighters-- 


* This pejorative Russian term was borrowed from the Turkic word meaning “raider.” 
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continued to create difficulties for the government through the 1920s, but since that time, 
neither the Central Asian governments, nor any organized oppos:tion with a significant 
following have called for real autonomy or independence from Moscow. 

Gorbachev’s reform policics during the final years of Soviet rule saw the emergence 
of individuals and movements that called for changes in economic and cultural policy, but 
demands for the removal of the Communists from power or for the outright rejection of 
Moscow’s rule were rarely heard. Three reasons may be cited for this: First, the existing 
order was by and large accepted by the general population, inasmuch as they had little 
idea of realistic alternatives--even if they were well aware of the system’s shortcomings 
and injustices. Second, the local governments and elites saw their interests as being 
closely tied with Moscow’s, and the continuance of the Soviet system thus promised to 
ensure their posiiion. Finally, anyone showing sympathy with a more strongly 
oppositional line was made to understand that this would not be tolerated hy the 
government--giasnost’ had a very iimited meaning in Central Asia (see, for example, 
Fierman 1989). 

In contrast, by the end of the 1980s in the Baltic Region of the Soviet Union 
(Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania), and to a iesser degree in the Caucasus (Georgia, 
Armenia and Azerbaijan), opposition movements and even Communist parties themseives 
had made clear their intention to follow a course independent from Russia. In Lithuania, 
after the declaration of independence by the Lithuanian Communist government, crowds 
clashed with special Soviet Army troops who sought io enforce Soviet control. In 
Armenia. the population came out in the hundreds of thousands--eventually with the 
support of the Armeman government--to oppose Moscow's policy which resisted the 
transfer of the Nagorno-Karabagh region from Azerbaijan to Armenia. When Soviet 
troops were sent into Baku, the capital of Azerbaijan. to restore order after an 
Azerbaijani pogrom against Armenians (a response to Armenian actions over the 


Nagomo-Karabagh dispute), there was a general mobilization of the cit’s predominantly 
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Azerbaijani population against the Soviet intervention. Though the immediate issue was 
a dispute between Armenia and Azerbaijan, the “nationalist” leadership in both republics 
sought to translate the popular passion raised by this issue into a movement against 
Moscow’s rule. 

In Central Asia during this period, the cases of civil disorder provide a sharp 
contrast. The series of viclent outbursts that took place in Central Asia over the last 
several years have generally been taken to support the view--long proclaimed by Western 
experts--that this region, with a rapidly growing non-Russian and non-Chnistian 
population, would organize in opposition to Soviet rule. However, as the Los Angeles 
nots of 1992 demonstrate, anger and frustration over economic conditions and perceived 
systemic injustices casi be expressed in violence without any dimension of organized 
opposition and with no more than a rudimentary political program. 

The first major instance of civil disordez in Central Asia, and indeed, in the whole of 
the Soviet Union, came soon afer Gorbachev’s ascent to power. On December 16-18, 
1986, in Almati (the capital of Qazaqstan) demonstrations were followed by widespread 
rioting. The unrest was provoked by the replacement of First Secretary of the 
Communist Party of Qazaqstan, Dinmukhamed Kunaev, a Qazaq enjoying strong support 
in the local Communist party, with Gennadii Kolbin, a Russian and a Gorbachev loyalist 
(for a detailed account of these events, see Cosman 1990 and Alma-Ata 1986 dekabr’ 
1991). The demonstrators were primarily Qazags including many students. They were 
protesting Moscow’s replacement of the First Secretary with an outsider, and also called 
for improved economic conditions. 

Events began peacefully, but from the outset, local officials threatened that violence 
would be used ‘t the demonstrators did not disperse. The government blames the 
demonstrators for initiating clashes by throwing stones, however other reports assert that 
the police initiated the violence. Using metal rods. shovels, military dogs and truncheons, 


the military and police inflicted several deaths and hundreds of serious injunes. For two 
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days, crowds fought back with sticks, stones and arson, before Soviet internal troops 
imposed order. The Soviet government and press were quick to paint these events as “a 
nationalist uprising.”* Subsequently, this line was retracted, and the disorder was 
attributed tu hooligans, drug addicts and cnminal elements. Anticipating a theme that 
would often be heard in regard to similar outbreaks during the following years in other 
parts of Central Asia, many in Qazaqstan claim that the events were the result of a 
deliberate provocation. Almati residents who witnessed the events claim that vodka, 
drugs and money were distributed to encourage the youth to participate in violence, and 
some hypothesize that local party officials and the military sought political advantage by 
provoking the violence. It is very difficult to distinguish fact from rumor or propaganda 
in such cases. However, it is significant that the government has never allowed a full 
investigation into the events, even after “free elections” and independence from 
Moscow. 

A second major incident occurred in the Farghana Valley of Ozbekistan in May and 


June of 1989. Here again, both the authorities and press accounts (including the 


* Without citing any evidence other than “Soviet reporting.” S. E. Wimbush claims, “The riots 
were planned and well coordinated... Sovict reporting acknowledges that the leadership of the riots was 
well organised. Kazakhstan’s Russian-language newspaper eventually (10 January) admitted as much: 
the nots ‘were not spontancous”™ (1987: 63-64). Rather than “acknowledging” and “admitting,” 
Wimbush should have described the official accounts as “claiming” or “asserting” a conspiracy 
(without apparent substantiation). Wimbush assumes that the Soviet authorities would prefer that people 
understand such events as a ground-swell of popular feeling as opposed to being instigated by a few 
“natonalists,” but the opposite is more likely true: it was common to attribute all popular discontent in 
the Soviet Union to a narrow circle of trouble-makers and radical malcontents. 


” According to these hypotheses. the local officials hoped for several results from the clashes: 
Moscow would recognize that meddling in local roliiics could be hazardous, and the populace would be 
taught that anv challenge to the powers-that-be constitutes a dangerous threat to public order. The 
military would have the opportunity to show its utility and efficiency. This argument has been developed 
in deta! in relation to other instances of vioicnce in Central Asia by Yaacov Ro's (199}). 


* In describing the events in Almau, Farghana, and cisewhere in Central Asia, ! am greatly 
constrained by both the problem of sources and the character of the events themselves. Though my 
sources were, as a rule. quite close to the events. the confused and complicated nature of events--and the 
fact they have not been adequately investigated—will inevitably lead to lacunae and perhaps some 
inaccuracy in the information. | belicve that any such problems, however, have not led to significant 
musinterpretauons in my main conclusions. 
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Wester press) portrayed the incident as primarily “nationalist” or “inter-ethnic.” hut 
there is strong reason to believe that such a view has simply been adopted uncnitically 
from the official accounts. The target of most of the violence was the Meskhetian Turks, 
a group that had been forcibly transferred to Central Asia from the Caucasus by Stalin as 
collective punishment for their alleged disloyalty to the Soviet state during World War 
II.’ The Farghana Valley is a region of dense and rapidly increasing population, 
expenencing a high level of poverty and unemployment. The Meskhetians were resented 
by their indigenous neighbors because of the economic prosperity which they had 
achieved through their activity in agricultural markets, and also because of the alleged 
favor they received in the allocation of jobs and land by the local authorities. Accounts 
of how the conflict began are extremely varied and are generally based on rumor. 
However, it is clear that the violence initially was largely targeted on the Meskhetian 
community, which suffered dozens of murders and many homes bum, as well as rapes 
and beatings. 

By most accounts, the events were not spontaneous. The official explanations (in 
the press and from various levels of government officials) blamed a conspiracy of criminal 
groups and Islamic “fundamentalists,” and this version was “substantiated” by the 
assertion that some of the participants carried the green banner of Islam. One source 
contends that the Meskhetians were targeted because they refused to join an alleged pan- 
Islamic, anti-Russian alliance (though this is doubtful). Meanwhile, Yaacov Ro’i cites a 
number of published sources arguing that the authonties themselves ignored--perhaps 
deliberately--the signs of impending tragedy and initially did little to prevent the violence 
(Ro’i 1991:25). Rumors, intensified by the distribution of doctored photographs 


depicting the alleged Ozbek victims of Meskhetian atrocities. played an important role in 


* Central Asia has been the recipient of many similar groups--Koreans, Tatars, Germans, 
Kalmuks, Jews, etc.--which came from border areas of the Sovict Union (thus supposedly: making them 
candidates for irredentism) or from formerly autonomous regions within Russia. For a fuller (though 
censured) account of the background of these events. sec Panes and Ermolov (1990) and Lur’e and 
Studenikin (1990). 
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fanning the flames. Residents of this region report that they observed local officials 
involved in orchestrating the attacks. As the violence escalated, the range of targets 
grew io include many not associated with the Meskhetians--public buildings, arms 
supplies, and the homes of Ozbek militiamen, as well as Ozbex youths, who were killed 
(according to accounts) for refusing to participate in the violence. 

During the six months preceding this outbreak, the first popular, anti-government 
movement, Birlik (Unity), had begun to assume some prominence in Ozbekistan. The 
government sought to hinder its activities, and all references to the movement in the press 
were intended to tum public opinion against it. Many in Ozbekistan believe that the 
violence in the Farghana Valley was instigated by the conservative authonties, who 
wished to create an atmosphere of fear in which they would be viewed as the best 
guarantors of public order. Their alleged role involved acts of provocation that would be 
attributed to Meskhetians, identifying Meskhetian households for attack, propagating 
rumors, and providing undercover agents provocateurs to lead mobs intoxicated with 
drugs and alcohol. The presumed hope was that the population would reject the 
opposition’s calls for change on the grounds that they risked provoking instability and 
violence. 

Indeed, the government and government-controlled press propagated the assertion 
that the Farghana events were a consequence of liberalization, and that they were 


organized by Birlik. Many in Ozbekistan have accepted this view, especially the great 


majority of Russians and other non-Central Asians. Whether or not the authorities (local 
ar republican governments, the KGB, or other state agencies) had a hand in inciting the 
conflict, the government (through official statcinents and the press) most certainly made 
use of the violence in an attempt to discredit the political opposition by falsely accusing it 


of having been the instigator. In actuality, the government eventually enlisted the help of 


one Birhk leader, Muhammad Salih (later a founding member and head of Erk, a 


narrower, more “intellectual” and “moderate” opposition movement), in later efforts to 
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calm the population as government efforts were meeting with failure. A possible 

government role is further suggested by the fact that it has prevented an impartial 

investigation." We know that the Soviet period governments of Central Asia showed 
considerable willingness to use the media and the organs of “law enforcement” in efforts 
to maintain their position of power, and many of the post-Soviet governments have 
continued these practices. None of this diminishes suspicions of a concerted government 
role in the violence. 

The events of 1986 in Almati and of 1989 in the Farghana Valley are two of the 
most serious outbreaks of violence in the years preceding independence in Central Asia, 
though there were a number of other instances (many of which are summarized in Table 
7-1). There are certain common features which characterize most of these cases: 
Background. The atmosphere is dominated by general social discontent stemming from 

poverty, unemployment and a sense that the government, in allocating resources and 

Opportunities, is involved in corruption and favontism. Youth constitute the main 

group involved in demonstrations and attacks. Upon finishing school and military 

service, they find their opportunities extremely limited--much more so than those of 
the immediately previous generation. The majority “ethnic” group often bears 
some degree of resentment against another group which is, at least locally, in the 
minonty--this is usually the first “cause” of the conflict which is identified by the 
press and goveriunent officials. 

Course of events. Typically, there are uncertainty and counter-accusations about what 
precipitated the violence. Often it said to involve an altercation between members 
of two “ethnic” groups. Invariably, it is rumors of such an altercation which bring 
large numbers of people onto the scene. A show of force by the military or militia 


heightens tensions. The violence escalates and the range of targets expands to 


'° This is a parual conurast to the government reaction to events in Almati (1986), where a semi- 
official inquiry was commis. »ned. though subsequently suppressed. 
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Table 7-1. Conflict in Central Asia, 1986-1990 


1986 December | Almati, Qazaqstan The crushing of a mainly student demonstration 
which followed Moscow’s replacement of the Qazaq 
First Party Secretary. 
ee May Ashghabat & Nebit-Dagh, Riots targeting shops, including some run by 
ee ee Amnenians. 


May-June | Farghana Valley. Pogroms by Ovbcks against Meskhcuian Turks, 
Ocbekistan widening into attacks on government buildings and 
miliua. 


Now Uzen’, Qazaqstan Attacks by Qazaqs against Caucasians. on the 
grounds that they were receiving undue privileges 
and charging exorbitant prices in newly allowed 
private commerce. 

July Isfara, Tajikistan Conflict between Tajiks and Qirghiz over water and 
land use rights. 


1990 February Dushanbe, Tajikistan Demonstrations against the housing of Armenian 
refugees leading to a violent suppression and three 
davs of mavhem. 


Buk, Ozbckistan An opposition movement (Birlik) demonstration. 
followed rioting that including the buming of houses 
and automobiles. 


police leading to several deaths. 

Osh, Qirghizstan , + taud dispute escalating into mass violence between 
Oirghiz and Ozbck communitics. 

Namangan, Ozbckistin Clashes over the presence of intemal troops in the 
city (allegedly spurred by an incident of drunken 
soldicrs assaulting girls) leading to many deaths. 
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figures--sometimes giving them access to broadcast media--in order to plead for 
calm. 
The government account. The government ae: oiliciai press claim as a rule that the 
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events are the result of a “conspiracy” involving “naticnalists,” “religious 
extremists,” and “criminal elements.” They deny or play down the government’s 
use of force against the population, and emphasize the harm suffered by “law 
enforcers.” Generally, they make no mention of legitimate complaints voiced by the 
people, and often, “foreign instigators’ (anti-Communist or pro-Islamic) are 
blamed. 

Unofficial accounts. Political opposition movements and the non-official press typically 
claim that the violence was provoked by the militia or military. Often it 1s further 
asserted that the government and military stood by, failing to defend the victims for 
some period of time, or that the measures taken to suppress the violence were 
unnecessarily brutal In some cases, excessive force incited an escalation. Often 
the violence is said even to have been elaborately concocted by the KGB and other 
parts of the government. The government roles are alleged to include propagation 
of inflammatory rumors, agents provocateurs, calculated incitement to violence, 
and even designating targets for the rioters (e g., identifying residences of 
Meskhetians). 

Aftermath. Other minonty groups in the population take such events as indicators of 
their imminent danger, and panic grows accompanied by flows of refugees. Alleged 
participants are arrested and detained, and opposition figures are constrained or 
harassed--even those quite unconnected with the events. Occasionally, there is an 


inquiry by semi-independent officials. though typically this does not get full official 
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cooperation and the conclusions are suppressed. In rare instances, political, law 
enforcement or military officiais are called to account for their role in the violence.” 
Weste.n accounts. Coverzge of these events in the Western press almost invariably 
labels them as “nationalist” in character, based on the assumption that all discontent 
with the Soviet government and all violations of law and order outside of Russia 
itself are motivated and organized by “nationatists.” Usually, no distinction is made 
between a “nationalist movement” that represents largely spontaneous outbursts of 
discontent, and movements that are well organized with developed strategies and 
political programs. There is also generally no distinction made between “nationalist 
unrest” where enraged citizens launch attacks against the government and other 
persons or institutions, and cases where the government suppression of popular 
expressions of discontent leads to violence of which the main victims are 


demonstrators and bystanders. 


The first violent government crackdown in Tajikistan: 
February 1990 


Such sequences of events were already indirectly familiar to the population of 
Dushante, the capital of Tajikistan, when severe violence broke out in February 1990. 
Though before this outbreak. there had been little unrest in Tajikistan itself, residents of 
the city were well-primed with fear Yet the violent outbreak in February 1990 changed 
Tajikistan, and several days of brutality and destruction, and the subsequent crackdown, 
taught the people of Tajikistan--and the opposition in particular--what they could expect 
from their government, and especially, the necessity of careful organization in their 


efforts to replace the Communisi system with a democratic one. 


” In very rare cases. officials eventually concede that the claims of conspiracy are exaggerated 
and the causes include the government's failure to adequately meet the populat.un's social needs and to 
propagate a strong scnsc of “internationalism ” 
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It was cnly a minor feature of the 1990 events in Dushanbe that has enabled 
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political observers to portray them as an outburst of simple “ethnic hostility.”""_ In a city 
where people were on waiting lists for housing for ten years and longer, and large 
extended families lived in sinyle dormitory rooms, rumors that Armenian refugees from 
Azerbaijan were being given priority housing struck a very painful nerve. A smal! crowd 
of about 100 to 200 youths gathered, demanding an explanation from the Republic’s 
Communist Party First Secretary, Qahhar Mahkamov [in Russian: Kakhar Makhkamov]. 
He delayed the reply, saving that he would address them at 3:00 P.M. on the following 
day. The next day, a somewhat larger crowd gathered at the building of the Central 
Committee of the republic’s Communist Party, but Mahkamov failed to appear at the 
appointed time. Representatives of the Central Committee first announced that he was in 
Moscow. Later, it was said thai he was in northern Tankistan. Whether these 
announcements reflected incompetence or a deliberate effort to enrage the crowd may 
never be known. There is also dispute over whether the violence began with stones 
thrown by the crowd or shots fired from the government side. In any case, what began 
as a peaceful demonstration within moments was turned into a chaoticallv fleeing crowd 
under a shower of militia gunfire from nearby rooftops. Nine died and several dozen 
were wounded by gunfire. 

By fining on this crowd, the government quickly transformed into generalized rage 
what had begun as a reasonable and limited concem about fairness. The following days 
saw the escalation of violence, looting of shops, destructicn of public transportation and 
public buildings, and some targeted assaults on the persons and property of Dushanbe’s 


substantial Russian popu-ation “ The Soviet .Army troops that were rushed in at 


91 : . 

Ina Washington post account. “ant-Armenian notng broke out late Sunday night, Icaving 
several dead and 70 injured... The incident ts the latest in a series of inter-cthnic battles throughout the 
country...” (February 13, 1990). The implication of this report--that noters in Tajikistan were involved 
in attacks against Armenians--constlitutes a severe distortion of what actually occurred. but is very 
charactenstic of the interpretive framework with which most Western observers approach such events. 


™ Reliable data on the composition of Dushanbe'’s population are lacking, but estimates of the 
proportion of Russians and other non-Central Asians (mainly Russian-speaking Ukrainians. Germans, 
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Mahkamov’s request were used almost exclusively to protect top members of the 
Communist Party, leaving the rest of the city unprotected from the noters’ destruction. 

As aresult, anarchy reigned in Dushanbe for several days (February 13-17), during 
which on numevous occasions the military (which was predominantly ‘“European’”) 
randomly inflicted injury or death on the civilian population (mainly Central Asians; for 
details, see Helsinki Watch Committee 1991). According to official accounts, about half 
of those who sustained injuries were non-Central Asians (mainly Russians), and most 
local Russians came to view the events as a manifestation of hostility toward them. A 
more precise explanation of the targeting of Russian civilians, meanwhile, is that they 
were viewed by angry youth as symbols of Soviet misrule, and were a vulnerable 
extension of the largely Russian army which was viewed as intervening in a belligerent 
way.” The view that the violence was motivated by nationalism or radical Islam was 
supported by reports that Islamic flags and slogans calling for Russians to leave 
Tajikistan were seen. However, there is no reason to assume that such expressions 
reflect the motivations of any significant portion of the small number of original 
demonstrators or of the many rioters. Many of the latter were youths who came to the 
city specifically to join the rioting and looting. Indeed, Dushanbe residents (both 
Russians and Central Asians) assert that these youth were brought in on buses and given 
money, drugs and alcohol to encourage them to participate in the violence. 

Dunng the several davs of mayhem. Dushanbe’s citizens formed defense units in 
their residential blocks and apartment buildings--units that invariably included both 


Russians and Central Asians. Members of Rastokhez, the most prominent opposition 


Tatars, Ashkenazi Jews and others) range from 30 10 50% of the city’s population at that ime. As 
Ozbeks and other non-Tajik Central Asians composed another large component in the population of the 
city (perhaps 20 ta 30%), Taytks themselves represented a relatively small percentage. 


” What hosu!:t. exists toward Russians in Tiyikistan 1s grounded, not only in the history of 
Russian conquest and continucd rule from Moscow which was accompanied by suppression of native 
culture in favor of “supcnor” Russian culture, but also in the quite frankly racist way in which many 
Russians relate to Central Asians. and the extreme disrespect that 1s often expressed for native culture. 
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group at the time (labeled “nationalist” by the government), as well as the Islamic 
leadership of the republic, made many attempts to restore calm--efforts in which the 
government was unwilling to cooperate. Violence only subsided after members of 
Rastokhez and other public figures formed a mediating commi.tee and organized a 
massive “peace” demonstration, which drew 15,000-30,000 people in spite of official 
condemnation. 

It was perhaps not coincidental that these events immediately preceded 
parliamentary elections to Tajikistan’s Supreme Soviet. It had been expected that 
Opposition groups--which had for the first time been allowed some latitude for activity-- 
would do well. In the end, however, a state of emergency was imposed, and the 
elections went ahead in an atmosphere that severely biased the results. The opposition 
was prevented any access to the press, while the government loudly accused them of 
conspiring with criminals to cause the violence. Consequently, a parliament composed 
almost exclusively of Communist loyalists was elected, and this parliament constituted 
one of the central bases of conservative power in Tajikistan in the period up to the civil 
war in 1992. 

These events served to solidify several decisive features of the political scene in 
Tajikistan. First, it was clear that the Communist government was willing to subordinate 
all other concems to its efforts to hold onto power. The government’s use of severe 
violence against essentially peaceful demonstrators showed its attitude towards 
chailenges to its authority. The ruling elite’s commitment to self-preservation at all costs 
was demonstrated by its use of the army to ensure the safety of top officials, abandoning 
the rest of the population to anarchy. This spurred a crisis of confidence on the part of 
many Russians, who had believed they would receive the government's protection from 
hostile “locals” in exchange for their lovalty to the regime. Consequently, a large 


proportion of those who were able to do so began to leave Tajikistan.” 


* Soviet Germans at this ume were allowed to emigrate to Germany, and Jews to Isracl and the 
United States Crimean Tatars. deponed from the Crimea by Sialin, were finally allowed in principle to 
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The Russians (and other non-Central Asians) largely accepted the government’s 
interpretation of events, since, as a rule, they have had a poor understanding of the lives 
and views of Central Asians. Most Russians lacked the language ability, or even the 
desire, to communicate with those among whom they lived; living in Dushanbe, they 
inhabited an island of Soviet “Europeans” and highly europeanized Central Asian culture. 
The violent events served to convince most Russians that the Communist government, 
with its sponsors in Moscow, was the best guarantor of their safety--in spite of its failure 
even to attempt this during the noting. As the Russian-speaking population became more 
strongly and vocally aligned with the Communists, this only served to reinforce the 
feeling of many Central Asians that the local Russians are not merely a symbol, but also a 
tool of anti-democratic rule. The tactic of playing the Russians against the Central Asian 
population has also frequently been employed in other parts of the region, and in some 
cases it is bound to jeopardize the security of the Russians in the future. 

Also as a consequence of these events, it became very clear to the opposition 
groups that the very conditions which brought them support were extremely volatile and 
could also readily be used against them. They received much support owing to the 
dismay and desperation caused by poverty and the disastrous economic situation, as well 
as the Communist Party's long record of inflicting hardship and injustice on the 
population, and of suppressing Central Asian culture. Yet while these issues could be 
used to gain popular suppon, they could only be harnessed toward constructive ends 
with great care, lest the anger and frustration be manipulated into violence and disorder 
by government provocations. Following the parliamentary elections. the government 
remained almost entirely unable or unwilling to address the issues causing popular 
discontent, and their main political strategy was to blame the opposition. The 


Communists thus discredited themselves furnher in the eves of much of the population. 


retum. Most Russians. meanwhile, could not cmigrate to Russia. since Russia, already in the midst of an 
coonomic cnsis and coping with substantial numbers of refugees from other conflicts in vanous parts of 
the Sovict Union, was not anxious to accommodite them 
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However, as the government found itself faced with severe unpopularity and discontent, 
it increasingly played on the volatility of the situation to achieve its goal of retaining 


power, as we shall presently see. 


The opposition in Tajikistan following the August 1991 coup 


attempt: Mass demonstrations and Communist 
machinations 


From February 1990 until August 1991, political developments in Tajikistan 
assumed a low profile. The conservative Communist government bolstered its position 
with prolonged “emergency measures” including curfews and harassment of the 
opposition, as well as the “ordinary” censorship of the media, and Communist party 
supervision of enterprises, universities, institutes, etc. To the chagrin of Tajikistan’s 
Communists, meanwhile, Gorbachev’s reforms had a tangible if limited effect on the 
political climate. Some opposition groups eventually achieved official status. Even 
within the Tajikistan Communist Party, voices were heard calling for reform, 
liberalization, recognition and rectification of past wrongs committed by the Party, and 
other laudable initiatives. Among these Communists (as of course in other political 
movements) there were some who were motivated by good intentions while others 
merely saw career opportunities in the prevailing climate of reform. Newspapers of the 
Tajikistan opposition were printed elsewhere in the Soviet Union, and the Moscow press 
the economic crisis, the disastrous condition of education, land reform, health care and 
other services, better wages for cotton-workers, and the share of mineral wealth earnings 
that would remain in the republic. In the cultural sphere, many felt that religious freedom 
for Islam should keep pace with the liberalization that the Russian Orthodox Church and 
other Christian churches were experiencing Calls were heard for the revival of the 
Arabic alphabet as a secondary (or even primary) script for the Tajik language, and for 


the re-estabiishment of connections with history, including a greater public awareness of 
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the Central Asian pre-revolutionary past, the teaching of Central Asian rather than purely 
Russian and Soviet history in schools and higher education, and the investigation of long- 
taboo episodes of Russian conquest, colonialism and the Soviet period. 

The government was reluctant to accept much of this--especially since it entailed an 
implicit accusation of misrule by the Communist Party and served to strengthen support 
for the opposition. \vhile this reluctance often manifested itself in repressive measures, 
particularly outside of the capital city, times had nevertheless changed significantly. A 
few important opposition figures, including Akbar Turajanzada, the Qazikalan of 
Tajikistan (official head of the Islamic clergy), and leaders of the newly formed 
Democratic Party, had become members of the parliament. First Secretary Mahkamov 
was severely criticized over the February 1990 events, but he managed to retain power, 
becoming Tajikistan’s President when tne post was created later that year. Most 
importantly, the population had begun tc lose its feeling of helplessness to effect change 
in the political hfe of the republic. 

The attempted coup against Gorbachev on August 18/19, 1991, and the democratic 
reaction in Russia--events entirely external to Central Asia--brought about a dramatic 
turn in Tajikistan and throughout the region. leading to independence and political 
upheaval. As elsewhere in Central Asia. local Communist leaders in Tajikistan welcomed 
the coup by hard-liners in Moscow as promising a return to more conservative political 
and economic policies--to “law and order.” President Mahkamov immediately spoke in 
favor of the coup, and other government officials acted to implement the crackdown 
celled for by the coup leaders. restricting the press and drawing up lists of those to be 
arrested. The coup failed very quickly, meanwhile, and Mahkamov promptly reversed his 
stance regarding it (on August 22, Many of these deveiopments are discussed in Bess 
Brown 1991a). He also attempted to distance the Communist Panty of Tajikistan, of 
which he was still First Secretary, from that of the USSR, which was being condemned 


(and was ultimately suspended) for comnlicity in the attempted coup. 
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The opposition, however, was not willing to let Mahxamov off so easily. Davlat 
Khudonazarov, a deputy to the USSR Supreme Soviet and Chairman of the USSR 
Cinematographer’s Union, led calls for his resignation. These met with an outpouring of 
support in the form of peaceful and orderly demonstratinns in Dushanbe by a por.ulation 
which well-remembered Mahkamov’s role in the February 1990 violence. Under this 
popular pressure, on August 31 the Tajikistan Supreme Soviet passed a vote of “no 
confidence” against Mahkamov, who then resigned as President and Communist Party 
First Secretary. The Chairman of the Tajikistan Supreme Soviet, Kadriddin Aslanov, 
who assumed the position of acting president, apparently felt popular pressure even more 
acutely: On September 19 he resigned from the Communist Party, and on September 22 
he banned the party and ordered the seizure of its assets. 

Throughout the interval following the failed coup, there were almost continuous 
opposition demonstrations in Dushanbe, with many thousands of protesters participating. 
Owing to the sobering experience of violence in February 1990, these demonstrations 
were carried out with exemplary care to avoid any provocation or crackdown, yet it is 
striking to contrast the reality of the September 1991 manifestations with the way in 
which they were typically perceived in the West. An article by Bess Brown, a political 
analyst for Radio Liberty Research. asserts. “The demonstrations of September, 1991, in 
Dushanbe appeared at first to be a repetition of those in February, 1990, when the Tajik 
opposition sought to topple the republican leadership and force the pace of reforms. In 
1990, the demonstrations led to violence... This time. however, it appears that the 
conservatives will have to vield” (1991c) In fact. the 1990 demonstrations were 
spontaneous and without a defined political direction” in sharp contrast to those of 1991, 


the demonstrations of 1990 were extremely small and shon-lived, quickly replaced by 


** In the same article. Bess Brown states, “In Januar, 1991, Kommunist Tadtikistana produced 
what it claimed was evidence of the complicity of various “Rastokhez” leaders in inciting the violence 
{of 1990]... (p 19)." She docs not. however, point out that Kommunist Tad2ikistana was notonous for 
being a government voice and for making unsubstantiated or false accusations against the government's 
critics. Nor docs she state what this “evidence of complicity” was supposed to be. 
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large-scale riots with no articulated political goals whatsoever. The repetition of the 
events of February 1990, contrary to Brown’s assertion, would not have resulted from 
the opposition’s intent to “topple the republican leadership”--which was not a factor in 
1990, and which they were now determined to achieve by peaceful means. Rather, any 
repetition could oniy have occurred had the government chosen to reenact its reckless 
use of force. Nevertheless, in the minds of many--including many Wester observers--the 
government successfully promoted the idea that radical “natioualist” groups behind the 
demonstrations threatened incite wanton violence. 

By comparison with February 1990, tne demonstrations this time were highly 
organized and had clear political goals: among them, the resignation of a regime which 
was no. unly very unpopular but had been complicitous in an attempt to uverthrow 
Gorbachev’s government. From the experience of 1990, meanwhile, the opposition 
knew that it was treading on treacherous ground, for the slightest provocation might be 
used as a pretext for a crackdown. Thus, the demonstrations were carried out with a 
level of discipline extraordinary even for the most mature democracies. avoiding 
inflammatory rhetoric and keeping order to the extent even of ensuring that 
demonstrators did not tread on the grass or block traffic. 

An attempt to generate a pretext for a crackdown did follow Aslanov’s banning of 
the Communist Party. The pretext was found in an incident in which we observe the 
Communists’ remarkable proclivity for manipulatine svymbc!s--in this case, the central 


Lenin statue in Dushanbe. In Bess Brown's words: 


The populanty of the decree [by Aslinov banning the Communist Party] was 
demonstrated immediately, as excited groups of citizens pulled down Lenin 
monuments in several Tajik citics. The large Lenin statue in Dushanbe was removed 
on orders of the mayor. Maksud Ikramov [in Tajik: Maqsud Ikramov]. who 
apparently feared that attempts to pull it down wouid result in injunes. (1991¢:20) 


In fact, Ikramov, in ordering the removal of the statue, was acting on a resolution that 
had reportedly becn taken earlier by the republic’s Supreme Soviet itself, and political 


insiders contend that the removal was actually an initiative of the Communist Party (of 
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which Ikramov was considered until this point to be a loyal member). In any event, T3ik 
Television made a point of filming into the early hours of the morning (extraordinary on- 
the-spot journalism for the official media), capturing on video pictures of the Lenin statue 
as it was accidentally dropped by the crane that was removing it. Also captured were 
images of irreverence to this holiest-of-symbols, as a few excited onlookers jumped on 
the broken statue. This film was televised the following day as it was announced that a 
State of emergency was imposed. that demonstraiions were prohibited, and that the ban 
on the Communist Party was rescinded. Ironically, a primary reason cited for the 
imposition of the state of emergency was that removing the Lenin statue--hardly a unique 
histoncal treasure--constituted a violation of the law on the preservation of historical and 
cultural monuments; this law, meanwhile, had not hindered the Communists’ destruction 
of innumerable truly unique and historically important monuments in Tajikistan, even 
during the period of perestroika However, this irony meant nothing to many among the 
population who had been taught to hold dear the image of Lenin (still a taboo subject of 
criticism in the local press, as in most Soviet media). For many of these people, 
especially the Russians, the crackdown scemed justified. Aslanov was now called upon 
by the Supreme Soviet to resign He did so, claiming that threats had been made against 
his family. He was replaced by Rahman Nabiev. who had already been put forward by 
conservative Communists as their candidate in the upcoming presidential election. 

The ascent of Nahiev, a former Communist Pany First Secretary who had been 
ignominiously forced out of office in the early Gorbachev period under a cloud of 
cormption and who enjoyed a public reputation for drunkenness, did not constitute an 
improvement from the point of view of the demonstrators. With tens cf thousands of 
protesters on the streets ignoring the ban on public gathering, the Tajikistan Intenor 
Minister (Navjuvanov) chose not to enforce the prohibition. The crowds continued to 
insist on the reinstatement of the Communist Party ban. the dissolution of the Supreme 


Soviet, and a vanity of social and political reforms including the legalization of all 
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opposition parties. Democratic leaders from other parts of the Soviet Union now came 
to the support of the protesters in Dushanbe--among those taking the podium was 
Anatolii Sobéak, Mayor of Saint Petersburg (a prominent supporter of Gorbachev during 
the coup attempt in Russia). There was tremendous optimism that Communist power 
was on the retreat and that democratic means would prove effective in bringing about 
change. 

The historian Muriel Atkin. rejecting the commonly held view that the opposition in 
Tajikist4n is not sincere in its democratic aspirations, has pointed out that an opposition 
intent on power by any means could readily have taken advantage of the government's 
disarray at this moment, seizing power on a wave of popular support.~ Instead, the 
opposition leaders set their stakes on a democratic approach, hoping for concessions 
from the government under popular pressure. and expecting soon to win power in fair 
elections. At this moment prospects for democracy seemed as promising in Taitkistan as 
anywhere in the former Soviet Union. Subsequent events, however, have shown that far- 


too-powerful forces were lined up against any such prospect. 


Communist accounts of the conflict: “Ethnic” and 
“fundamentalist” conflict 


I have omitted mention of any “ethnic” dynamics in this confrontation, 
notwithstanding Central Asia's reputation in the West as tom by “ethnic stnfe.” While 
the government frequently accused the opposition of provoking “ethnic” tensions, 
actually the opposite is true. The opposition was quite dismayed that Russians as a rule 
accepted the falsehoods propagated by the government. including the assertion that the 
demonstrators were bent on driving all “Europeans” out of Tajikistan and establishing an 


Istamic state. This was far from the truth, in fact, at the demonstrations, Russians were 


* atkin put forth this vicw in a paper entitled “The politics of polarization in Tajikistan” at a 
conference of the American Council for the Study of Islamic Socicties (Washington, March 6, 1993), 
which will appear in a forthcoming edited volume 
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addressed with great sympathy and encouraged to join the opposition--a far cry from the 
demonization of non-Muslims considered typical of “fundamentalists,” or even the usual 
forms of anti-colonialist hostility. Soviet ideology, however, left most Russians with the 
view that Central Asian culture is backward and irrational, and that Islam is antitheticai to 
social order. This view was reinforced by the perception that the Dushanbe violence of 
February 1990 was specifically directed against the Russians. Most Russians therefore 
remained fearful, misinformed and unsympathetic in spite of opposition efforts. 

Furthermore, the Communists and official media at this time accused the opposition 
of being antagonistic to the republic’s considerable proportion of non-Tajik Centra? 
Asians. In the long-standing tradition of Soviet propaganda, the vilifying epithet of 
“nationalism” had the connotations of chauvinism, group self-promotion, and a depravity 
tantamount to fascism. The Communists made use of their control of the media to paint 
the opposition with this scandalous brush. 

“Nationalist,” meanwhile, is certainly a misnomer for the opposition groups in 
Tajikistan, who did not include in their political program any ef the mest characteristic 
nationalist goals: They did not advocate a special status for Tajiks with a secondary 
status for others--only that Tajik be the republic's national language (rather than 
Russian). They did not even emphasize that non-Tajiks enjoyed undue privilege in the 
republic, though this was ceriainly true of many Russians who gained well-rewarded 
positions of influence by virtue of their loyalty to Moscow. In promoting Islam, the 
opposition groups did not advocate Islamic law or condone infringements of the cultural 
nghts of other religious groups in the republic. They did not take up the cause of Tajiks 
living in other republics, or make ciaims to Tajik “ethnic territories” that fell outside of 


Tajikistan, though there were obvious candidates for such claims.” The opposition might 


* Samarqand. for instance, which might have been a good candidate for the capital of Tajikistan, 
was Ieft just outside its borders in neighbonng Ovbckistin when the republics were delimited in 1924. 
Although many Iyiks complained privately of this historical injustice--including many communists--the 
inclusion of Samarqand and Bukhara into Tajikistan was not called for openly by the opposition groups 
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readily have increased its support among the masses by stirring up such issues that had 
the potential for evoking strong emotions. Yet, while there were certainly some 
exceptional cases of leaders voicing such nationalist aspirations, the overwhelming 
majority of the opposition--both leaders ard followers--understood the danger of divisive 
issues, and in any case, were predominantly moderate in their political views. 

The most volatile of the Communisis’ accusations was to label the opposition as 
“Islamic fundamentalists.”™ This claim played on Russian fears, not only locally but also 
in Moscow. While the strength of the popular Islamic revivalist movement which had 
recently been permitted in Tajikistan was indisputable, this bore no resemblance to the 
image of radical political extremism that the term “Islamic fundamentalism” is intended to 
conjure. During the previous year, the government had allowed communities to rebuild 
many of the thousands of mosques and religious schools that had been destroyed during 
Soviet times. There was a vast outpouring of enthusiasm and public affirmation of the 
importance of Islamic culture--an importance which Central Asians felt very deeply even 
when it was most thoroughly suppressed (as noted above, pages 222-244), and in spite of 
the secular lifestyle now widely accepted. For some, Islam also became a symbol and an 
organizational structure through which to oppose unjust rule, as was the Church in 
Russia, and mote so. in Poiand. However. this latter impulse had shown little sign of the 
intolerance--and no sign whatever of the extremist methods--which characterize so-called 
“fiindamentalism.” 

It is difficult to explain why Western observers were overwhelmingly inclined to 
suspect the sincerity of the Tajikistan democratic movements, and accept the Communist 


propagandists’ view of the Islamic movement Undoubtedly, part of the explanation is 


who recognized the political danger of such calls (to the great disappointment of some fajik activists in 
Samarqand and Bukhara). 


* The term “Islamic fundamentalist” 1s notoriously looscly used. While seemingly a label 
refernng to a type of religious conviction, it is mm fact most oficn used to indicate “radicals er extremists 
ating in the name of Isiam ” 
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the essentially racist notion that non-European society is poorly suited to democracy, as 
well as the demonization of Islam that has been so successfully promoted by political 
forces in the West. The conservatives in Central Asia have made note of this Western 
fear of Islam, and have been making good use of it in seeking support for their 


suppression of opposition movements. 


Sovietological accounts: “Regionalism” 

While “ethnicity” and religion plaved into the conflict in Tajikistan up to this point 
mainly in the Communists’ fear-mongering propaganda, regional identities played a more 
substantial role, though not a straightforward one. The concept of “clan” or regional 
nivalnes, often cited to explain conflict throughout the non-Western world, presents two 
serious pitfalls. First, it can obscure the actual substantive issues over which conflicts are 
fought. Second, it can invoke a false image of unitary, common interests within a 
region--and likewise, within the so-called “clan” that dominates a region. This is not to 
say that powerful groups do not have regional bases in Tajikistan as elsewhere in the 
world. The analytical utility of the concept of regionalism, however, is chiefly in the 
recognition that such regional power bases can exist; “regional identity” is not the 
politicai dnving force that it is often assumed to be. 

Neither the opposition movements nor the Communists have been motivated 
prmanly by intrinsic loyalty to their region or their blood relations. Rather, the conflict 
in Tajikistan developed when the opposition sought to challenge the Communists on 
legitimate political issues related to justice. democratic institutions, social welfare, the 
economy, cultural freedoms, and the environment, among others. There were two main 
orientations of the political leadership in Tajikistan as elsewhere in Central Asia: There 
were those who felt that the existing system, as created under Communism, worked in 
their favor. These people feared that they would stand to lose out--indeed, that they 


might be held criminally accountable for their past actions--if a popular government and a 
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more equitable economic system were established. To the extent that these leaders 
enjoyed popular support, this was based on fear, propagated by these conservatives, of 
any change that could make ordinary people’s lives even more difficult. Alternatively, 
there were those who believed that a democratic government will better serve the 
interests of the majority, and that popular rule and reform were the only means by which 
Tajikistan had any hope of addressing the many devastating problems that it faced. The 
differences between goals of the opposing sides in Tajikistan’s conflict were substantive 
and stark. Likewise, for the most part, were their methods: While the opposition was 
reluctant to resort to violence and non-democratic coercion, such means were frequently 
employed by the government. ~ 

What would seem to support the “clan” theory of Tajikistan politics is that the 
Communist elite has had regional strongholds in Leninabad Province (the northern 
province whose <apital is Khujand, formerly Leninabad; Russian: “Leninabadskaia 
oblast’”), and to a much lesser degree, Kolab Province (a southern province bordering on 
Afghanistan; in Russian: “Kuliab.” or “Kuliabskaia oblast’”). Indeed, party officials 
from Leninabad have dominated Tajikistan politics for decades. It is perhaps inevitable 
that politicians will draw on those close to them when allocating positions and patronage, 
as did American Presidents George Bush, in drawing appointees from among old friends 
in the Texas political elite, and Bill Clinton, in favoring those who like him had been 
Rhodes Scholars. 

Kolab and Leninabad do not represent “clans,” however--nor indeed unified 
constituencies of any kind Within these provinces there have been opposition 
movements, which have been severely repressed by local authonties. Among the 


demonstrators and opposition leaders. these provinces were well-represented For 


” To some degree. the predominance of moderation among opposition leaders was diminished in 
the following year. Though some will argue that they thus revealed their “true colors,” a more 
appropniate explanation is probably that the heighicned tension that came wath the onset of cival war 
induced desperatencss accompanied by reckless and warton le cucs 
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example, residents of Mastchah,"” a district of Leninabad Province, have a special 
grievance against the Leninabad Communists who, 1n the early post-war years, had them 
forcibly deported from the Mastchah Valley, destroying their homes with tanks, in order 
to provide labor on new coiton plantations (see page 269) Consequently, a significant 
Mastchah contingent joined the demonstrations in Dushanbe. To the extent that 
relatively little dissent has been manifest in Leninabad and K6lab, one may suppose that 
some Leninabadi and Kolabi are hopeful that their local elite will “look after” the home 
district. But given the rivalries that exist between many of the districts within Leninabad 
Province, it is probable that the appearance of unity represents superficial loyalty 
engendered by fear. Indeed, far from deriving any comfort from the prospect of their 
regional leaders controlling Tajikistan’s government, many inhabitants of K6!*b Province 
suffered hornble deaths in the civil war of 1992 while fighting to prevent their 


roy 


“compatnots’” ascent to power. The Communists have certainly encouraged regional 
loyalties and hostilities in order to use them to their advantage in the struggle--with some 
sad success--and in reaction, the opposition forces (mainly military rather than political) 
have succumbed to this same terrible tactic However, it is not regionalism that creates 
support for these politica! orientations: rather regional loyalty is promoted by power 
figures such as the Tajikistan Communists, often in lieu of offering any real political 
program to their constituents. 

The opposition “clan.” meanwhile, did not have even a shadow of common descent. 
The opposition was Jed by three main entities, none of which was regionally based. The 


oldest of these, Rastokhez, was a cultural revivalist movement which had pushed such 


causes as the revival of Tajik language.“' Led by intellectuals--many of whom in the 


'© This district, known in Russian as “Matta” 1s divided between the upper rcaches of the 
Zarafshan River and the northernmost region of Tajikistan to which the people of Mastchah were 
deported. 

*! For a discussion of the ways that Contral Asian languages suffered under Soviet rule. sce page 
294. 
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early years were also Communists--Rastokhez was until 1990 the only organization 
which provided a public forum for criticism of the government and party. In August 
1990, the Democratic Party of Tajikistan was formed in order to challenge the monopoly 
on power held by the Communists, drawing much of its leadership and political agenda 
from Rastokhez. The third group, the Isiamic Party existed as a grass-roots organizer 
and as a de facto political force well before it was officially permitted to exist (for details 
see, B. Brown 1991b). Its organizational conference in October 1990 was held despite 
official prohibition, and the republican government and press sought, apparently without 
great success, to limit its influence on both the population and the official Islamic 
clergy.'” Official status had still not been granted to the Jslamic Party before the 
September 1991 demonstrations, but its role was clearly central in mobilizing, 
transporting, accommodating, and assuring the discipline of thousands of demonstrators 
from distant parts of Tajikistan over many weeks. 

While it is often emphasized that the opposition consisted of these three separate 
groups, in many wavs these organizations were simply several faces of a relatively unified 
movement: Rastokhez being the intellectually and culturally motivated dimension, the 
Democratic Party being specifically oriented towards engagement in the political arena, 
and the Islamic Party focusing on grass-roots mobilization and religious revival. 

The main agenda of those whom the government (and Westem observers) called 
“Islamic Fundamentalists” was the rebuilding of mosques and Islamic schools.'” The 
government, meanwhile, came out in support of these same initiatives tn order to claim 


for itself “Islamic” credentials. Similarly, the “nationalist” agenda included the 


'? The official Islamic hierarchy, which had operated throughout the Soviet period under close 
government control, was now becoming an independent political force, as evidenced by the Qazikalan’'s 
clection to the Tajikistan Supreme Sovict where he supported opposition causes. 


103 - : ‘ ‘ 
Religious revivalism. when it has occurred clscwhere in European Russia or Eastern Europe, is 
viewed approvingly in the West as a rcturn to “civilized” values. where the desire to learn pravers “om 
the Qur’4n or build a mosque 1s termed “Fundamentalist ” 
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establishment of Tajik as the state language, the teaching of Arabic script (alongside ihe 
continued use of Cyrillic), giving prominence to “Tajik” historical figures, for example, 
by renaming Lenin Prospect to Rudaki Boulevard (after a mediaeval Persian writer born 
in present-day Tajikistan). There was very little of this agenda as well that the 


government disdained to claim for itself. 


Presidential elections 

The first major objective of the opposition coalition in the fall of 1991--aside from 
secunng the resignation of the Communist government and limiting the power of its 
apparatus--was to elect an opposition candidate to the presidency. For this role, Davlat 
Khudonazarov was selected (President of the USSR Cinematographer’s Union, and a 
figure not closely aligned with any particular opposition group). Khudonazarov is from 
the Pamir region of Tajikistan--i e , he is a “Pamiri” and in fact speaks Tajik only as his 
third language--thus he was labeled by some Western analysts as of the Pamin “cian.” '™ 
He was chosen a candidate because he was well-known as urbane. moderate and of 
“European” culture, with a good reputation among supporters of democratic movements 
throughout the Soviet Union. Moreover, his candidacy was intended to appeal to those 
who were nervous about Islamic revivalism, including not only Russians but also many 
among ihe secularly onented, especially urban and educated Tajiks. 

In the event, the presidential election of November 24, 1991 was not convincingly 
democratic, though it seems that the West was largely willing to accept it as such. The 
opposition had only very limited access to the media, while the government engaged in an 
intensive propaganda campaign for their candidate. Nabiev, expounding the dangers of 
“fundamentalism” and “ethnic” contlict. Opposition supporters were harassed and their 
homes attacked. and the government prevented opposition campaigners from working in 


some distncts. On election day, there were numerous balloting irregulanties, with poll- 


oa aot ie « 
' For more on the “Pamir nationalities.” sce above. page 130. 
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watchers being prevented access to polls by government officials and members of the 
government’s campaign. Furthermore, there was a near 100% turn out for Nabiev in 
some areas--characteristic of elections in spirit of “Soviet democracy.” 

It is impossible to know what the election result would have been in the absence of 
these irregulanties. Significant support for Nabiev was ensured by the patronage system, 
by the fear that those who vuicd egainst the Communists would suffer consequences, and 
by general anxiety about change which had been engendered by hardships and disorder 
that had been induced by Communist rule, but were attnbuted by the Communists to 
perestroika reforms. It is probable that Nabiev’s share of the vote would have been 
under 50%, and that voting wouid have zone to a second round, which might perhaps 
have given Khudonazarov an outright majority.’ What is clear is that the election left 
the Communist government with a tainted mandate. Wise leadership of a country in 
crisis would have sought national reconciliation, but given the Communists’ absolute 
unwillingness to bring the opposition into the process of crisis resolution and their clear 
determination to prevent fair clections, the opposition and its constituencies were left 


with no apparent constitutional means to achieve their legitimate aspirations 


Civil war 
The rest of the story of Tajikistan is a sad downward spiral. Nabiev was a leader of 


meager competence, and the government as a whole was kept on a conservative track by 


10S 


A different vicw of the clections is given in E. Naby’s “Tajik political legitimacy and political 
parties” (1992), in which the author asserts that Khudonazarov was simply a bad sport in not conceding 
an honest defeat--the election result, she says. was indisputable because of the “widely-regarded fairness 
of the election process.” While it is true that the inicrnational community did not raise many questions 
about the poll, 11 1s also truc that this election was very nearly ignored altogether. There was no 
Systematic international effort to monitor the clections, with only a few Moscow correspondents of the 
international press coming to Dushanbe for a couple of davs around this time. No one could plausibly 
claim that this resulted in a fair clection. especially in view of the far-from-cven playing field of the 
campaign and the numerous claims of polling irregularitics which the government dismissed with 
contempt and without any inquiry --independcnt or othenvisc What is particularly difficult 10 
comprehend is how such scholars who were formerly ver critical of the Sovict government are now so 
ready to accept the fairness and henesty of the same personahtics 
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far more powerful figures such as Safarali Kenjaev, Chairman of the Supreme Soviet. 
That there would be no change in the character of the country’s rule was starkly 
symbolized by the fact that the Tajikistan Communist Party, which had changed its name 
in September to the “Socialist Party,” reverted after the elections to its oid name. 

In late March, 1992, opposition protests resumed, this time against new restrictions 
ON press itccdom and the ngh. to demonstrate. They also called for new parliamentary 
elections (to replace the almost purely Communist parliament elected in March 1990 
under emergency military rule), and the resignations of Nabiev and parliamentary 
chairman Kenjaev. Two events precipitated the renewed demonstrations: The first was 
the March 6 arrest of Maqsud Ikramov, the Dushanbe Mayo. whose order to remove the 
Lenin statue won him favor with the opposition and rancor from the Communists. The 
authonties charged him with corruption, although they produced no substantial evidence 
of this. Lawyers and opposition members were not allowed access to Ikramov, and it 
was believed that he had been taken from the capital to Leninabad Province and 
physically abused. The second precipitating event was a lengthy televised attack by 
Supreme Soviet Chairman Kenjaev against Interior Minister M. Navjuvanov--a Pamin 
who had refused to crush the demonstrations of the previous September. The scathing 
attack, charging petty corruption, inspired a demonstration in the capital by a few 


hundred members of Liali Badakhshan (an organization which had been pressing for 


greater autonomy for the Pamir/Badakhshan region of Tajikistan and cultural freedoms 
for the “Pamin peoples”). This was soon joined by the Democratic and Islamic Parties, 
adding thousands from throughout Tajikistan to the Dushanbe demonstrations. 

After nearly a month of constant demonstrations, during which time the Supreme 
Soviet repeatedly promised to address the demands and failed to do so, unarmed 
protesters entered the Supreme Soviet building and refused to let the session close until 
the demonstrators’ demands were addressed Deputies attempting to leave through the 


back of the building were forcibly taken to the site of the demonstrations and there called 


oo 
‘ot 
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upon to account for their actions. Others were forced to remain in the Supreme Soviet 


building overnight. 


However, only two days later he was made head of Tajikistan’s KGB (under the new 
name, Committee of National Security). Tension inciéased as ihe number of protesters 
rose to about 100,000. The government made threats of violence against the protesters, 
and journalists who were sympathetic to the opposition were attacked. Because a 
majority of Dushanbe’s militia were from the Pamir region, many in the city believed that 
this would deter Nabiev and his predominantly Leninabadi government from staging a 
violent crackdown. Consequently, tensions grew when Nabiev fired Interior Minister M. 
Navjuvanov (a Pamiri). In addition, the government orchestrated a rival 


“demonstration,” bussing in “protesters” from K6lab Province to support the 


3 
a 
> 
> 
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government. The danger of clashes intensified the imperative that the opp 
demonstrators maintain tight discipline.” 

Nabiev then pushed the situation over the brink. On May 2, he used emergency 
powers, which he had obtained from the parliament three days earlier, to establish a 
Presidential Guard. The Guard was created by distributing weapons to a number of the 
Kolabi “protesters” who had been brought to Dushanbe (for an account of these events, 
see B. Brown 1992). The next day, Kenjaev was restored as Chairman of the Supreme 
Soviet, thereby closing ail avenues for compromise. In a desperate move, opposition 
supporters tned to seize the president, and the next day, they took over television 
broadcasting. On May S, Nabiev's Presidential Guard began an attempt to break up the 
opposition, and soon dozens were killed in the effort. In the struggle that ensued, 


Navjuvanov joined the opposition, as did Nabiev’s chief military advisor Major General 


'* Counter demonstrations had carlier been organized on vanous occasions, but they were 
generally very small. and involved mainty students from various institutes and the university in 
Dushanbe, obliged to participate by the Communist Cuiis GigasscasisGes ase Geese suiuiues. Tis uae, as 
later became evident, the “demonstrators”--who were brought in on orders of their collective farm 
hosses and were paid for their time--were much more dangerous and ready to do the regime's bidding. 
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Bahram Rahmianov. Nabiev took refuge in the KGB building and was soon backtracking 
from his aggressive stance. 

In an agreement reached ‘with opposition leaders, Nabiev conceded to relinquish 
emergency powers, to disband his Presidential Guard, and to form a coalition government 
in which eight out of twenty-four ministerial portfolios (representing the one-third of the 
vote won by the opposition in the presidential election) would go to members of the 
opposition leadership, which now included Navjuvanov and Rahmanov.’” It is possible 
that this might have served as a satisfactory interim solution, until new elections could be 
arranged for a democratically elected parliament and president. However, it soon became 
clear that many of the Communists were not going to support Nabiev’s move to grant 
concessions. The Communist controlled regional governments in Leninabad and Kélab 
at this point refused to participate in the political process in the capital, rejecting Nabiev’s 
hew coalition government as iilegitimate Officiais in Leninabad Province even went so 
far as to threaten to secede from Tajikistan and join Ozbekistan. 

By mid-May, the regional resistance to this new government went bevond non- 
compliance. The armed contingents from Nabiev’s Presidential Guard had retumed to 
Kolab where, under the leadership of Sangak Safarov (a convicted multiple murderer 
who had spent 23 years in prison), they were formed into an impromptu army under the 
narne “the Popular Front.” Thus an armed effort was begun, led mainly by Kolabi 
fighters, to brig down the coalition government. From this point, political processes 
gave way to open warfare in deciding the course of change in Tajikistan. In the following 


months, some $0.000 people were killed.“ and about 10°% of country’s population 


© With the formation of this coalition government, personalities such as Shadman Yusuf (Chair 
of the Democratic Panty), Akbar Turayanzada (the Qavikalan), and Mirbaba Mirrahim (Deputy Chair of 
the Tajik Language Foundation and a prominent member of Rastokhez) assumed a high profile on 
Tajikistan's political scene. Meanwhile, Day lat Khudonazarov. the opposition presidental candidate. 
had resumed his activities in the Cinematographer’s Union and no longer played a prominent role in 
Opposition politics 


'* The government officially put fatality figures at 20,000 as of the spnng 1993. though the actual 
figure 1s probably very much higher (sce Amnesty International 1993) Bess Brown cites a figure of 
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became refugees (mainly in Afghanistan, Russia and elsewhere in the former Soviet 
Union), while an additional 5% fled their homes to seek refuge in Dushanbe and other 
parts of Tajikistan. The pro-Communist forces which emerged from K6lab Province 
displayed shocking brutality, destroying dozens of entire villages, mainly in Qorghanteppa 


yey 


Province [in Russian: “Kurgantiukinckaia oblast’”], as “punishment” for their alleged 
support of the coalition government. They also summarily executed many thousands of 
civilians who were merely suspected of anu-Communist loyalties on the grounds that they 
spoke a Tajik dialect or held documents from regions of Tajikistan other than Leninabad 
and Kolab. 

It must also be noted that military groups supporting the opposition also targeted 
not only pro-Communist military and the Communists themselves, but also their families 
and suspected supporters During the summer of 1992, as military attacks by the against 
the coalition government increased, armed groups supporting the opposition became 
increasingly active and employed some of the same tactics used against them by the pro- 
Communist forces. While Tajikistan’s north (Leninabad Province) and southeast (the 
Pamir region) were spared active warfare, the rest of the country became severely 
polanzed: The pro-Communist forces became identified with the Kolabi, as mentioned, 
as well as “Ozbek” groups--including Central Asian “Arabs” (see pages 163 and 261), 
Qarlugs and Lagays--in Qérghanteppa Province and the Tursun-Zoda/Hisar Districts (in 
the southwest and west). 

On the opposition side were people from the Gharm, Qarategin and Pamir areas. 
People belonging to these categories were distributed over many parts of Tajikistan, as 
many of them had been forcibly relocated to the cotton plantations of Qérghanteppa 
Province under Stalin while others had taken up residence in Dushanbe and other cities 


over the years. While there were many Gharmi and Pamiri among the opposition 


$0,000 in January 1993, and the government reprisals against the population were at that time sull at 
their height (1993) 
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activists, mere affiliation with these regional groups became sufficient grounds for mass 
slaughter in the view of ihe K6labi forces. On a much more limited scale, opposition 
forces also carried out similar attacks against innocent civilians--usually K6labi. 
Meanwhile, during the period of intensified struggle in the summer and fall of 1992, and 
especially in November as the coalition government was routed in Dushanbe and its 
supporters were forced to flee, the Gharmi and Pamiri opposition supporters established 
a notorious reputation for themselves by robbing and killing, which was carried out in 
part on the basis of these “regional” criteria. 

In addition to sailing to curtail or even condemn military abuses carned out in the 
name of the opposition cause during the period of the coalition government, the 
opposition leadership was responsible for other actions which profoundly damaged their 
reputation among many in Tajikistan. Though the leadership disavowed aspirations of 
establishing Islamic law and made some efforts to assure people that neither non-Muslims 
nor non-traditional Muslims would suffer from opposition rule, some of their supporters 
did harass “Tajik” women who wore short hair and “European” clothing, sometimes even 
physically attacking them. The opposition did not forcefully condemn these acts, which 
of course was read by both Russians and “non-traditional” Central Asians as indicating 
that it condoned them. The opposition fizure who was given the television and radio 
portfolio in the coalition government. Mirbaba Mirrahim, immediately began to orient the 
media away from Russia (limiting Russian-language programming) ang toward Iran. 
Though this might have been motivated merely by reckless enthusiasm for cultural ties 
which had been suppressed under Soviet rule. it was interpreted by many as a reflection 
of undue influence on the coalition government exerted by the Islamic Republic of Iran. 
When a Kolabi assault on Dushanbe appeared imminent, the leader of the Democratic 
Party, Shadman Yusuf made the careless assertion that if fighting began, Dushanbe’s 
Russians might find themselves to be hostages to the situation This remark was 


apparently not intended as a threat, but merely an assessment of the danger facing the 
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Russians, suggesting that an assault by the pro-Communist forces could have unintended 
dire consequences. However, this “threat” was much touted by opponents of the 
coalition, and the Democratic Party failed to adequately counter the accusations.” 
Though opposition figures held only a small proportion of ministerial positions in the 
coalition, and the presidency remained in the hands of Nabiev (still a Communist), the 
chaos and abuses of the government during summer ]“42 were attributed to the 
opposition. They had lost much of their popularity thanks to their own failures by the 
time the pro-Communists “offered” to replace this government by force. 

Nabiev made his last mark on Tajikistan politics in early September’? when he was 
captured by members of an opposition (anti-Communist) youth group while attempting 
to slip out of Dushar.be to his home province of Leninabad. Thereupon a resignation was 
forced from him at gun point. His successor as President, Akbarsha Iskandarov, served a 
short term, attempting to negotiate with the Leninabad and K6lab Communists but 
without response. Meanwhile, the “Popular Front” had largely consolidated its position 
in the south and west, and by October, turned its attention to an attempt to capture 
Dushanbe. By earl, December, Dushanbe was overrun by pro-Communist forces. These 
forces, chiefly from Kolab Province, had the endorsement of a new government that had 
been formed at a special session of the parliament held in Leninabad Province (Leninabad 
and Kolab parliamentary deputies had previously refused to convene). Virtually all of the 
key positions in this government were assiened to Communist figures from K6lab 
Province in recognition of that region's military successes. Apparently, the Leninabadi 
Communists--and even some politicians who had supported the coalition--acceded to this 
new government in hopes that this might lead to national reconciliation and peace. but 


they were gravely mistaken. The next three months were characterized by a mopping-up 


* It is noteworthy, however, that Russians and other non-Central Asians were not targeted to any 
significant degree by cither side during the civil war. though many of them have fled the overall 
dangcrous situation. as have many Tajiks and others 


"° Nabiew's carcer ended with his death in April 1993 of heart failure. 
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operation which saw air and artillery assaults on villages and house-to-house searches 
aimed at liquidating anyone suspected of anti-Communist sympathies--generally, on no 
other grounds than their regional background. 

The role of outside forces in the Communist military victory was decisive. Russian 
troops in Tajikistan--ostensibly still there to guard the CIS'" border with Afghanistan-- 
had until this point attempted to maintain an appearance of neutrality. However, early in 
the fighting in Qorghanteppa and Kolab Provinces in the summer of 1992, it was clear 
that pro-Communist forces were receiving--supposedly “stealing”--heavy artillery and 
tanks from the Russian Army. Both the Russian and Ozbekistan Armies assisted in the 
pro-Communist siege of Dushanbe, constituting a major military intervention that would 
probably have raised international eyebrows, had it occurred in another part of the 
world.'* One can only speculate what the Russians’ motives were for intervening--and 
what Western motives were for tacitly condoning this. The preference for stability over 
justice, the continued recognition of Russia's “legitimate” sphere of imperial control, and 
the abiding fear of an imagined “fundamentalist danger” all undoubtedly played a role. 

By the end of February 1993. relative quiet had returned to Tajikistan. Only in the 
Westem Pamir and other mountain regions and in areas of Kolab and Qorghanteppa 


Provinces bordering on Afghanistan. the new Kolabi-dominated Communist government 


" The Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) is an association of former Sovict republics 
formed on the break-up of the USSR. Where agencies of the post-Soviet Russian government leave off 
and those of the CIS begin has remained at umes unclear, especially in weak republics such as 
Tajikistan. Thus. ministries in Tajikistan that control the cconomy, as well as the military and the KGB 
(under its new name), have remained hiehls dependent on--if not actually parually subordinate to--their 
counterparts in Moscow 


"* Initially, the Russian and Ovbckistan governments did not widely acknowledge their actions in 
support of the Tajikistan communists. since thes wished to maintain the fiction of neutrality and feared 
the reaction of their populations. for whom the specter of intervention in a civil war in Tajikistan 
conjured images of the disastrous Sovict adventure in Afghanistan from 1979 until 1988. Subsequently 
in February 1993, the thre. guscrnments entcred into cooperative defense agreements. and the Russians’ 
conunued support of the communists has becn assured “until 1999" (sce Argumenty i fakty, 1993(6)). 
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in Dushanbe continued their effort to flush out opposition forces.'” 


But even as military 
actions subsided, the shattering of society continued, with the arrest and murder of 
dozens of opposition figures and journalists, and massive retributions against wide 
segments of the population wno were supposed to be sympathetic with the opposition 
(see Amnesty International 1993). Tens of thousands of refugees were driven across the 
border into Afghanistan, thousands dying in the process, and refugees on both sides of 
the border suffered severe winter conditions with no shelter and little food. 

Now, at the end of 1993, around 100,090 refuges remain in Afghanistan because 
the pro-Communist military continues to torture and kill returnees. What is left of the 
Opposition remains in captivity, in hiding, or in exile. Though the Communist 
government has been under public “pressure” from Russia and Ozbekistan to negotiate 
with its opponents, it has ultimately refused all such proposals. In any event, the 
Dushanbe government has little control over the men with guns who installed it and who 
hold much of the actual power, and these military men would probably not countenance 
new compromise solutions any more than they tolerated the coalition government of 
1992. Opposition figures continue to be executed judicially and extra-judicially, and new 
arrests are continuing. Though claiming to uphold its international human nghts 
commitments, the Communist government has refused to condemn or prevent the worst 
imaginable torms of brutality carried out by its members. or by “death squads” which the 


government has made no effort to restrain: 


A medical professional who gave Amnesty Intemational an eyewitness account of 
conditions in the [Dushanbe] morgue in January and February 1993 reported that the 
Most cci.mon form of [pre-"execulion” | torture in evidence was the teanng out of 
fingernails. but some victims had apparently had limbs deliberately broken, their cars 
cut off, or had been stashed with a blade honzontally across the face at eve level, 
apparently to blind them. The witness also told Amnesty International that some 


'? Almost all the of the actively anti-communist pepulation of Tajikistan--ard even many who 


were merely suspected of anii-cominunist svmpathics--were targeted for imprisonment or outright 
slaughter, or were forced into Afghanistan. From there some have been conducting armed incursions 
into border areas. In spite of the much-\ aunted theory of Afghan intcrvenuonism, that country’s support 
to the Tajikistan opposition scems to be himited to supplying refuge. while arms and some training are 
provided by unofficial initiatives 
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bodies showed evidence that barbaric methods of killing had been used: some victims 
had had their throats cut. had been partially skinned alive. or had apparently been 
bumed to death. (Amnesty International 1993:6) 


The country is in profound economic and political crisis. Aside from in Leninabad 
Province which was spared actual warfare. the productive economy suffered extensive 
damage and remains almost entirely unreconstructed. The country is severely 
fragmented: the Pamir region is now de facto almost completely autonomous (though 
heavily dependent on outside aid sources); Leninabad Province is also functioning 
autonomously, as it refuses, for example, to accept government appointees from 
Dushanbe, to send military conscripts, and to contribute to the national budget; and even 
in areas ostensibly under the control of the Dushanbe government, members of the 
Officially disbanded “Popular Front” continue to mule by force, in the absence of any state 
power that could prevent them from robbing, killing, occupying homes, appropnating 
positions in the state apparatus, and taking control of state and private enterprises and 
their assets The resulting chaos makes any economic recovery or national reconciliation 


very nearly impossible. 


Central Asia in Western political interpretation 

In a January 1993 article entitled “The gathering storm in Central Asia,” Boris 
Rumer (1993) offers a typical Western interpretation of the events in Tajikistan. 
According to Rumer, “Because Tajiks are from Persian-speaking Iranian stock, Tajikistan 
is the key beachhead for Jran.” I have already discussed the difficulties of asserting 
language and bi dlogical “stock” as determinants of political motivations and international 
relations. Rumer argues further--citing only “political circles in Uzbekistan” to 
substantiate the assertion--that Iran intends to make use of the opposition in Tajikistan to 
create a “Greater Tajikistan (an Islamic state uniting the people of Tajikistan with their 
fellow Tajiks in northern Afghanistan). which he also suggests would draw in the Tajik 


regions of Ozbekistan. This volatile scenario, leading to new warfare in Afghanistan and 
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drawing Tajikistan, Ozbekistan and Qirghizstan into conflict, would seem to justify 
support for any stable government, be it ever so ruthless. 

From this perspective, Rumer offers “the primary factors” driving “the internecine 
war in Tajikistan”: 

old tibal animositics: 


the poverty of the rural population (70 percent of the total population), compounded 
by its profound attachment to Islamic tradition: 


high rates of uncmployment and fertility (the highest in the CIS, in both categories); 


attempts by the former party clite (headed by former President Nabiev''‘) to restore 
the Communist Party; 


an awareness by the nulers of Tajikistan of the Tajiks’ common tes with neighboring 
Afghanistan, of their linguistic and cultural links with Iran, and of the intensification 
of both the Islamic factor and anti-Westem and anti-Russian attitudes under the 
influence of the Tajiks’ forcign kinsmen. (1993:94) 


In this account of the causes of conflict in Tajikistan, echoes may be heard of the 
struggle between order and chaos that permeated the Los Angeles times report with 
which I began this chapter--here with a particular emphasis on the danger that islamic 
Central Asia might pose to Russia and the West. It is difficult to understand how 
“attachment to Islamic tradition” causes warfare, as Rumer asserts. If Muslims in Central 


Asia take an anti-Western stance, this will largely be the result of a sense that the West 


$ 


has failed to live up to the promise of supporting democratic change." Among most 


Central Asians, democracy is given a high value, and many appreciate the support they 
received for their democratic aspirations from Western governments--from Radio Liberty 


broadcasts, for example. However, if Western governments choose to support stability 


" This assertion is counter-factual. Nabiev had no significant role following his forced 
resignation. 


"? ‘The last factor which Rumer cites, aside from a dubious assertion about the Tajikistan 
opposition’s fundamentally anti-Western stance. also entails an international relations equation which is 
outside the domain of this articie--assuming that Central Asian governments will make a simple choice 
between the West and Islam. However. any argument that the conflict stems from the opposition’s ues 
with Afghanistan and Iran must contend with the fact that the communists in Tajikistan have been 
cager—as have other Central Asian governments--to establish close and substantive tics with their 
southern neighbors. apparently with some success 
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over democracy and justice. it must be expected that many Central Asians will come to 
view the West as opposed to them--particularly if Western rhetonc and policy treat 
“Islam” as the enemy.''* Western policy has thus given significance to an opposition 
between “Islam” and the West which had little or no meaning to Ceniral Asians 
previously. 

Rumer’s attnbution of the conflict to poverty, unemployment and population 
pressure does not bring us much closer to an explanation, since these conditions exist in 
many parts of the world where no similar conflict has erupted. 

Only very wean arguments suppor the contention that the civil war in Tajikistan is 
“ethnically” motivatec. Those arguing this position note that Leninabad Province has a 
large proportion of “Czbeks,” and that one of the statements made in order to deride 
Nabiev and other urfic:als from Leninabad is that they are cf “Ozbek” background. 
However, the threat b. the leadership of Leninabad Province to secede to Ozbekistan 
was undoubtedly not < enuine, for the Leninabad elite, which is overwhelmingly “Tajik,” 
knows that its position would not be assured in today’s Ozbek state where positions of 


’ 


power are largely reserved for “Ozbeks.” ‘he Ler.inabad elite, in any event, is adamant 
about its “Tajik” identity, and the only affinity which they might particularly feel with 
Ozbekistan is in its form of government. which has succeeded in keeping the o!d order 
largely intact. 

The earlier threat of Leninabad Province to secede 10 Ozbekistan, meanwhile, has 
recently been repeated in the aftermath of Taskistan's civil war. In the spring :nd 
summer of 1993, a new rift has arisen which may be facilely termed “ethnic” or 
“regional.” Emamali Rahmanov, the current Chairman of Tajikistan’s Parliament (the 


presidency was abolished) and a Kolabi, came to power in November 1992 with the 


support of the Kolabi military forces which captured Dushanbe Since that time, the 


ie 


See, for example. Huntngton (1593) for an claboration of this rhetoric par excellence—with 
clear intent to shape policy 
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Kolabi Communists have sought tc wrest control of all government institutions (which 
means virtually all institutions, since the Soviet state organization remains largely intact) 
from the traditional elite which was dominated by Leninabadi Communists. However, in 
seeking to install their clients in positions of power in every school and factory in 
Tajikistan, it cannot be said that Rahmanov’s government ts acting in the interests of his 
region or the “Kolabis” as a group. Nor is the Leninabadi threat to secede to Ozbekistan 
a move in the interest of the population of Leninabad Province as a whole, but instead a 
strategy by the Leninabadi elite to regain control in the capital. This is not a matter of 
“regional identities,” but rather of a power struggle between regionally based elite 
groups. 

While the fundamental interests provoking Tajikistan’s strife are not fundamentaliy 
“ethnic” or “regional,” it must be said that ‘n the course of the civil war, the Communists 
have cons:siently attemptec--and to a considerable degree, have succeeded--in creating 
“ethnic” antagonism and mistrust. They have channeled attention, with the help of 
bloodshed and torture. to categories of identity which previously had very different 
significance. The pro-Communists have used “ethnic” designations as criteria for 
determining loyalty and assessing retributions--and the opposition forces as well have not 
refrained from engaging in the same discourse. For example, we have seen how, in 
Qérghanteppa Province. the Gharmi and Pamiri were pitted against the Ozbek-speaking 
Central Asian “Arabs,” Qarlugs and | aqavs. This region was experiencing severe 
resource pressure which was amplified by overpopulation and the economic cnsis that 
has resulted from Gorbachev's reforms and the Soviet Union’s demise. The pro- 
Communisi forces were consequently able to play on these tensions as they sought to 
mobilize support for their military campaigns As a result, the Gharmi communities have 
been largely destroved = Their inhabitants constitute a large proportion of the refugees 
forced to flee to Afghanistan After the slaughter, torture and rape. it will be very 


difficult to convince the young men that all Kolabi and Communists are not their blood 
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enemics. The longer these men are refugees in Afghanistan or fugitives im the 
mountains--that is, the longer national reconciliation is postponed by a government that is 
clinging to its dubious and tenuous victory--the more difficult it will be to convince the 
people of Tajikistan that their neighbors are not their blood enemies 

Post-Soviet Tajikistan provides fertile ground for the breeding of antagonisms. The 
majority of the population is struggling in poverty, justifiably fearful that someone might 
deprive them of their tenucus grasp on basic necessities. The society is wracked by the 
legacy of numerous forced relocations, and other Communist social engineering projects. 
The innumerable injustices that have continued in the absence of the rule of law and civil 
constraints on arbitrary government have left many victims anxious to be recompensed. 
But it is only through on-going political manipulation that the afflicted are convinced that 
the solution to their own problem is to be found in attacking other “regional” or “ethnic” 
groups. 

Unfortunately, 1t is possible to create conditions in which such antagonisms become 
real, not only for the political figures that stand to gain from this power play, but also for 
the ordinary people who become the foot-soldiers and victims. Perhaps the Communists 
have done so by setting “Ozbeks” and “Furopeans” against “Tajiks,” Leninabadi and 
Kolabi against Gharmi and Pamiri, and the inhabitants of Kolab against Q6rghanteppa. 
These were initially rhetorical oppositions intended co mask the real issues of 
conservative power against democratic reform However, the opposition of groups has 
now gone far beyond the rhetorical. as Gharmi and Pamiri have been raped and killed at 
the hands of Kolabi, and Russians have “seen” the danger of Islam. “Ethnic antagonism” 
:$ Much easier to believe in once it is colored in blood. 

There is, meanwhile, only one condition under which such antagonisms can be 
diminished if not crased That is when justice is guaranteed by a democratic, pluralistic 
society. In this context, it is much more difficult to channel attention away from real 


problems and their solution to the false oppositions between cultural groups. Tayikistan’s 
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Oppositicn movements were doing their best to achieve such a society before the political 
idiom changed to violence. Now this goal is considerably further from reach. 
Moderation has been discredited in the eyes of a desperate populace: it was so easily 
shattered by the Communists’ intransigence and ready use of force, and it proved to have 
so few friends in the international community. 

There are those who pose Tajikistan as a worst case scenario for political 
development in Central Asia. In the current tragic outcome, they find justification for 
nipping opposition movements in the bud. By an analogous argument, the English should 
have dealt much more harshly with rebellious colonists such as Thomas Jefferson and 
George Washington. What went wrong in Tajikistan is not that democracy was aspired 
to--rather, that those aspirations were not fostered, but instead savagely crushed. It is 
true that Ozbekistan, Qazaqstan and the other Central Asian states face a daunting array 
of economic and social problems. However, none of these will be more casily resotved 
because Communist successor governments have resisted democratization. A short-term 
gain may be assured for Western business because it is relatively convenient to contract 
deals with corrupt former-Communist power brokers, tu’ cver the longer term--possibly 
a very brief longer term--den.ands for social, religious, cultural and political justice are 


going to overtake every one of these young countries. 


When I visited Tajikistan in late 1993.1 feit that | had come to a different world 
from the one that was familiar to me And it was a different world. The sound of gunfire 
was strange though tolerable. The sight of entire villages and sections of cities destroyed 
and abandoned raised echoes of the fceling | had in the Yaghnab Valley on earlier visits, 
seeing the villages that people had been forced to leave But the general feeling of the 
place was difficult to endure, knowing that everyone ] saw had seen many deaths, 


including possibly those of loved ores And I] also knew that many of those I saw now 


oa) 
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had either killed or had been ready to kill. It was a different world, indeed, attention 
recnanneled to the most horrible of significances. Looking in a familiar face, people now 
Saw a mortal enemy. 

How powerful and compelling is the image of destruction by modern weaponry. 
There is no need for all that clever ideology that the Soviet government strove to work 
out. Now it was possible to mobilize support for a regime by blasting the neighboring 
village with flames and telling people. “beware. for these who did not die will come back 
and kill you, and we can save “ou.” 

It is not only in Tajikistan that people's minds have been changed. This kind of 
destruction is now pan of the mental landscape of all peonle in Centrai Asia. The 
meanings that are ascribed to it are various, but invariably powerful. It is not clear in 
what direction events will take Central Asia. It is certain, however, that a new idiom of 
identity is now available, and some will be so reckless as to try to derive advantage from 
it. The most urgent task for the region is to learn how defend itself from this threat. 
That defense can only come in the form of social institutions that enable people to resist 
the images that sorte would promote of oppositional identities. The stvouy coninunity 


identities that the Soviet state sought so ardently to destroy must be recreated. 


‘ae 


an 


‘ad 
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APPENDIX A 
TRANSLITERATION TABLES FOR THE CYRILLIC 
ALPHABETS OF RUSSIAN AND CENTRAL ASIAN 


LANGUAGES 


The following chart shows the ccnventions employed in this thesis for 
transhiterating the Cyrillic alphabets used for the Central Asian languages and Russian. It 
also indicates the common sounds to which these letters and transliterations correspond 
(in very approximate phonetic transcription since there are several languages and many 
dialects), and some basic notes on the variability in their use. The chart covers 
comprehensively only the five most imporant Central Asian languages, though other 
languages overlap substantially with those provided here. The alphabetical order here is 
Russian, while the Central Asian languages typically have additional letters at the end of 
the alphabet or mix special letters in along with those in the Russian alphabet which they 
most resemble. It should be noted that the various alphabets have gone through some 
change even since the sw'tch from the Arabic alphabet to Latin which occurred in the late 
1920s, and the switch from the Latin to Cyrillic in around 1940. For a more complete 


overview of these alphabets, see Allworth (1971) °°” 


"? T should note that Allworth, in the cited work, provides transliteration systems for the vanous 
Central Asian language, and the svstem used here has much in common with these. However, Allworth, 
for reasons which are not apparcin. uscs some rather odd conventions which are not only 
unrepresentauve phonctically. but also produce inconsistency between his transliteration svsiems for the 
various Central Asian languages For cxample. Cyrillic “0” 1s transliterated “a” for Ozbek, but *2” for 
Tajik and Qazaq. while Cynlic “a” is rendered "a" for Ovbck but "a" for Tajik and Qazaq, thus 
producing translitcrations of the name “Kapumos” as “Kanmoy” in Tajik but “Kanmav” in Osbek, 
though pronunciation of the name is close to identical in the two languages (depending on the dialect). 
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Table A-1. Transliteration of Russian and Central Asian languages 


Russian Cental | Transit} Main Notes (indicating the ways in which the given letter is used in an 
Asia eration of =} phonetic idiosyncratic manner that may differ between Russian and the various 
languages | Cenual sorrespon- Central Asian languages) 
Asian dence 
languages 
A& ct 8 cleceaid EWE sessed LM ic 
BS.......,.Be.... ee 
rr Ce g /g/ In Central Asian languages where /g/ and /y/ are not 


phonemically distinct (¢.g.. Qirghiz), this letter 
senescence A CPECSEMS BOUR SOUNDS 
Cea | A) Se Ae LN i orc aR ene eo ne 
Ee /je/ (ef) + In Russian. this letter indicates a) the sound /e/ plus the 
(Ye. patatalization of the preceding consonant, or b) at the 
When in | beginning of words and after vowels, /e/ preceded by the 
imual | semi-vowcl /j/, In Central Asian languages (with some 
positon) exceptions), since consonants are not palatalized, the 
letter 1s used as in Russian only at the stan of words and 
aficr vowels. but after consonants, it indicates simply the 
5G phe Mik 5 Saale eae vowel / fel. or ere reer err etree trerrererirttrrtrtrr itt tettiretrierrertrst reer Cites itrrer retires 
ho/ ("o/) | As with the lotier “e.” “é" in Russian has the dual 
| purpose of indicating the sound /o/ preceded by a) a 
y nalatali zed consonant or b) the semivowel ¢j/. In Central 
Asian languages. it only has the second use. While in 
Russian the diacritic dots are optional, in Central Asian 
Janguages they are obligatory. a 
Occurs only in press ry olutionary ‘Russian, and represents 
oy In many Conral ‘Asian languages, ‘this sound occurs _ 
mainiy or exclusively in borrowed words (pnmanily from 
Ze cA 
| 
1 
4 
| 
i 
\ 


MAR eng PG | Aad. 
Ee Ec Ee 


4 
25g oe 


a 


Gy 


Russian). and as in Russian. indicates the sound /2/ (like 
the “s” in “pleasure"). tn other Central Asian 

languages (¢.g., Ozbck), it represents the sound /d¥/ (like 
Ahe “yin June"). 


Ban 22. | 
Hu li 


=e. 


x’ 


Vi In Russian. this vowel is preceded (in most cases) by 
palatalized consonants. though this is not true in Central 
ne ASMA DAMN RES a untnnnesnnnninntneinee 

al This letter 1s used a) in pre-revolutionary Russian 
(pronounced as “w"), and b) in Qazaq where it 
represents a distinct phoneme. phoncucally anermedialc 
_. | belwcen the sounds represented by “ml” and “x.” 3k 
iy This letter represents the semi-v owel i. In Russian, 
when 4/ precedes a vowel, the two sounds are 
tcprescnied by a single Ictter (cf. “a” fas. “e” Ae. 
“jyo/, “Ww” yu’), and the same ts truce in Central Asian 
languages 
hw In Contre! Asian languages where AV and /q/ are not 

phonemuically distinct (¢.g . Qirghiz), this letter 

| represents both sounds 


¥ 
¥ 
Ne 
Ne 
ar N: NO 
a wo 


“er 
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Table A-1. (Continued) 


Translit- Main Notss (indicating the ways in which the given letter is used in an 
etalon of | phonetic idiosyncratic manner that may differ between Russian and the vanous 
Central correspon- Cenwal Asian languages) 

Asian dence 


languages 


This letter represents a fairly broad range of vowel 
sounds in both Russian and Central Asian languages. In 
Tajik and Ozbck, it usually corresponds to a sound 

which for related languages (¢.g., Persian) is 
conventionally wansliterated with the letter “4” (in 
Russian, this letter is translitcrated into Russian as “a’’). 
In Russian borrowings into these languages (including 
suffixes. such as the surname suffix “-ov’), 1 

| tanshiterate the Vowel as “On 


Occurring only in pre-revolutionary Russian (mainly 
Greck borrowings), it is pronounced (and substituted in 

| comtemporary Russian) as “o.” aoe 
In Central Asian Turkic languages, “this letter only. 
curs in borrowed swords (mainly from cither Persian. 
Arabic, or Russian). In the more phonetically 

“conservative” Turkic languages. such as Qirghiz. it is 

| usually pronounced as “k." 4 
In Central Asian languages. occurring ‘almost exclusively 
in words borrowed from Russian. 


In Central Asian languages, occurring exclusively in 
words borrowed from Russian 

In Russian. this letter has no sound but separatcs 
unpalatalized consonants followed by the semi-vowel /j/ 
("R.” and its the forms in which it is combined with 
vowel sounds: “e" /je/, “é" /jo/, “10” /ju/, and “a” 

‘ya‘) In some Central Asian alphabets, it represents the 
Arabic Icticr “*ayn,” which is usually unpronounced or 
pronounced as a glottal stop. oad 
The Russian sound represented by ‘this letter dees not 
occur in Central Asian tanguages. though some. such as 
+ Qazaq and Qurghiz. have a reiated sound--actuully closer 

| tothe Turkish “1” In others, such as Tajik ana Ozbek. 
| the letter occurs only in Russian borrowings and ts 

ronounced as "4" /v/. 


356 
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Table A-1. (Continued) 


Transht- Main 
cralicnof | phonctic 
Cental correspon: 
Avian dence 


languaees 


Notes (indicating the ways in which the given letter is used in an 
idivsyneratic manner that may differ between Russian and the various 
Central Asian languages) 


In Russian ard Russian words borrowed into Central 
Asian languages. this indicates the palatalization of the 
previous consonant. Otherwise, it does not occur in 


| Central Asian languages. 


: = 
| 


In Russian, this Ictter is used to indicate the sound /e/ in 
word-initial positions (clsewhere, the sound /e/ is usually 
preceded by the semi-vowe! /}/ or 2 palatalized 
consonant). In Central Asian languages, except Qirghiz, 


; this Ictter imitates Russian usage, occurnng only in the 


“wo 


word-irutial position (the same sound is written “e” in 
other positions). in Qirghiz. “3” is also used in other 


Positions. 


As with “é.” this Ictter represents a combination of 
sounds in Russian, cither /ju/ or /w/ preceded by a 
palatalized consonant. in Central Asian languages, only 
the first usage occurs, aside from Russian borrowings 
{where the palatalization is often not pronounced). 
A ; 


Qizag. 


| Qazag. Qurghiz, Turkmen 
OO AIM it ih py he a Nnonl ns aay 8 mel 
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APPENDIX B 


ENGLISH FORMS FOR CENTRAL ASIAN NAMES 


The problem of rendering Centra! Asian names and other words into English has 
produced a great deal cf chaotic and unsatisfactory variety in English usage (see page 
30). In this thesis, rather than locking for the consensus, however problematic it may be, 
I have chosen instead to render Central Asian words as sinaply and representatively as 
possible. 

I have been guided by the following conside.ations: English renditions should be 
simple, with a minimum of diacritics and urfa ailiar letters, but should represent as nearly 
as possible the way the name is pronounced by Centrai Asians themselves (vrof, in 
particular, as pronounced by Russians) 

In Central Asian languages, there are only a few sounds that do not have 1 easonably 
close equivalents in English, and in these cases, English generally has conventional and 
consistent ways of representing them ~Kh’ (as in “Khrushchev”) serves to represent a 
sound like the “ch” in Scottish “loch” or German “Achtung” (/x/ in standard phonetic 
transcnption). “Q” (as in “Iraq”) represents an unvoiced uvular plosive (like the Arabic 
letter “qat’) which is usually rendered in Russian with the letter “kK” (k], and which may 
be approximated in English with the ‘k/ sound though it should actually be articulated 
further back in the throat (like the “ch” in “loch,” but as a plosive rather than a 
fricative). “Gh” (as in “Afghan” ) represents the voiced uvular plosive (like ne Arabic 
letter “ghayn’--represented as /+¥/ in standard phonetic transcription), which Russians 
(and others) pronounce s.mply as /g’--thus we encounter in English the Russian form 


“Fergana” in place of Farghana The “h” sound presents no >roblem in English, though 


S88 
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Russian renders it as either “kh” or “g,” and these substitutions are .requently imiialed 
by Western authors. The “j’” sound (as in “John’’), should also be ne problem in 
English; however, since Russian lacks this sound, Western authors use the form common 
in Russian transcription “dzh,” as in “Tadzhikistan” (Tajikistan). 

Three vowels are common in Central Asian languages that do not occur in English: 
“a” (like German “t”), “6” (like German “6” or “ French “eu’’), and “i” (like 
Russian “si” [transcribed as “y”], or more precisely, like Turkish “1”) '? The first two 
of these are familiar to many English speakers, and may be used without hesitation. My 


irreyy 
1 


use of “i” is less conventional--turkophiles prefer to use the Turkish letter despite its 
confusing typography, while russophiles use “v" as if they were transcribing “BY” from 
Russian. However, neither Turkish “1” nor Russian “y” are familiar sounds to very 


many English speakers (and the Central Asian sound is actually quite different from the 


re 
ee 


Russian), and furthermore, “y” may be confused with its use to represent the semi-vowel 
//. The letter “i” indicates the similarity to English “i,” while promoting readability 
(e.g., “Qirghiz” rather than “Qyrghyz’). 

T also employ one other ietter with a diacritic, “4,” for the sound wnitten “T” or 
“Vv in Arabic, and written as either “o” or “a” in the Cyrillic version of Central Asian 
alphabets. The pronunciation of this vowel. which varies considerably among Central 


ae? 


Asian dialects, might be likened to the “o” in “not” or the “a” in “father,” and could 


wea) 


be represented in English, by either “0” or “a” (as in Cyrillic). However, I use “a” in 
the rendition of Tajik and Ozbek words. as is the common practice for related Middle 
Eastern languages, since this often renders a more familiar English version (e.g., 


“Tajikistan” rather than “Tojikiston.” “Bukhara” rather than “Bukhoro”), and 


8 . 
Russians, when borrowing words and namcs from French, Germat. and other “Vestern 


languages often represent “o" as “é” [transliterated as “¢"| (¢ g.. in Gocthe as “Tere ) and “ti” as 
“so” [transliterated as “iu” (c.g... in the German town of Furst as “®opust”). However, a measure of 
the disregard that Russians gencrally fee! for Central Asians 1s scen in that no attempt is made in 
Russian to represent these sounds tn Central Asian names. 
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highlights the historical background of these languages and their relationship to their 
neighbors. The same letter is used in combination with “y” to render words where the 
Cynillic letter “é” is used to represent the same sound preceded by the semi-vowel /j/ 
(e.g., Amu-Darya). 

The semi-vowel “it” /j/ is best represented in English as “‘y.” This practice is 
common in the transcription of many languages, and is even found in some systems of 
Russian transcription, though this goes against the common practice of using “y” to 
represent the Russian vowel “a1.” I have deemed it best, meanwhile, to adhere to the 
ost natural English rendition with “y” (though for the more technical purposes of 
iransliteration). The Cyrillic ietters which represent a combination of the semi-vowel /j/ 
with a vowel in Central Asian languages--"a" 4ja/, “‘e” /je/, “é” /jo/ and “10” /ju/--are 
rendered into English by “y” plus the respective vowels. Though the letter “e” in 
English renditions of Russian words is often used to represent the sound 4e/ as in Russian 
(e.g., “Timofeev,” pronounced “Timofevev’), for the Central Asian languages, this 
idiosyncrasy is unnecessary, and /je/ should always be written “ve,” and /e/ written “e” 
(whether it is written “3” or “e” in Cyrillic). Assuming that the Central Asian languages 
will probably eventually abandon the Cynilic script. all such “russianisms” in the 
rendition of Central Asian words will become odd artifacts. 

The sound /'n/ (like the “nz” in “English”) is represented in a variety of ways in 
Central Asian Cynilic alphabets, but in Engiish rendition, should be simply “ng.” The 
letter “x” has different uses in Central Asian languages: Sometimes it represents the 
sound /2/ (sometimes in native usage, but in many cases, in Russian borrowings), in 
which case it is rendered as “zh”: in Ozbek and some other languages, meanwhile, it is 
used to represent the sound °j" /d2/ as in “John.” in which case it is rendered as “).” 

Several Cyrillic letters are rendered as two letter combinations in order to avoid 


diacntic marks: "a" /é/ as “ch and “1 8’ as “sh.” as well as those mentioned 


above: “x” /2/ as “zh x" Nas UkKh Me" yi as “eh.” and “in” /p/ as “ng.” 
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Several phonemes represented by distinct letters in the Central Asian languages, to 
the English ear, are phonetically very difficult to distinguish, and in rendering them into 
English I have not given them distinct forms: Qazaq “e” and “a” are both rendered as 


Teen) 
1 


“e,” Qazaq “nv” and “i” are both rendered as “i,” Qazaq “y” and ‘“y” are both 


” 


rendered as “ui,” and Tajik “11” and “A” are both rendered as “i.” 
The remaining sounds of Central Asian languages have a straightforward, one-to- 
one correspondence with common English sounds and letters (e.g., “3” /z/ as “‘z,” etc.). 
One final note on the English orthography of Central Asian names employed here: 
Names which in Central Asian languages are often written as a single word are rendered 


consistently as hyphenated words according to the commo. English usage (e.g., “Amu- 


Darya,” rather than “Amudarya’’) 


36] 
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